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This Issue in Brief 


The Dangerous Offender Under the Model 
Sentencing Act.—Chief Judge Alfred P. Murrah 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit delineates for us some of the grave 
considerations confronted by a judge in sentenc- 
ing the dangerous offender. He discusses the prob- 
lem of sentencing in the light of the Model 
Sentencing Act promulgated by the Council of 
Judges of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency in 1963. The Act was designed to 
provide a formula and procedure for identifying 
the dangerous offender and imposing a sentence 
that will benefit those that are likely to respond to 
rehabilitative treatment and isolate those that 
pose a threat to society. 


Politics and Pragmatism in Crime Control.— 
“T seem to have a morbid preoccupation with the 
defects in our criminal justice system,” declares 
University of Chicago law professor Norval 
Morris, “but I do not wish to recant.” Professor 
Morris, who is also director of the University’s 
Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, comments 
on the general problem of crime, criminal be- 
havior, attitudes toward crime, the criminal jus- 
tice system in the United States, and the Report 
of the President’s Crime Commission. He con- 
cludes that our criminal justice system is in need 
of major reshaping. 


A Psychiatrist Looks at LSD.—In the March 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION we published the 
views of a federal judge on LSD. In this issue we 
have asked psychiatrist Daniel X. Freedman of 
the University of Chicago to present his views on 
the drug. Dr. Freedman describes the dangers of 
LSD, the extent and pattern of its use, the motives 
for its use, and suggests what steps to consider in 
controlling its illicit traffic. 


Corrections and the Community: New Dimen- 
sions.—Delinquency and crime are symptoms of 
failures and disorganization in the community as 
well as in the individual offender, the Corrections 
Task Force Report of the President’s Crime Com- 
mission emphasives. The task of corrections, the 
report continues, includes building or reconstruct- 
ing ties between the offender and the community 
through restoration of family bonds, obtaining 
education and employment, and finding a place 
for him in the routine functioning of society. To 
achieve this goal, H. G. Moeller, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, reminds us 
that corrections must join in collaborative efforts 
with public and private agencies, business, in- 
dustry, and labor. 
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On Being Human in the Prison Community.— 
The primary function of the prison staff, avers 
Chaplain William J. Leffler of the Clinical Re- 
search Center at Lexington, Ky., is to help 
prisoners experience what it means to be a human 
being. This implies, he adds, that all of staff 
must know what it is like to be a human being 
themselves so that they can convey to inmates 
and colleagues alike the importance of maintain- 
ing meaningful and understanding human rela- 
tionships in all walks of life. 


The Benefits of Executive Clemency.—Reed 
Cozart, Pardon Attorney for the Department of 
Justice since 1955, writes his last FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION article in that capacity. He retired April 
8 after 35 years in correctional work. Mr. Cozart 
explains how convicted persons lose their civil 
rights and how they may be restored. He focuses 
attention on some of the impediments confronted 
by persons with felony convictions, even after 
having served their sentence, giving special atten- 
tion to the archaic criminal registration ordi- 
nances of many of our cities and states. 


A Psychiatrist Looks at Deviancy as a Factor 
in Juvenile Delinquency—For 30 years Dr. 
Lauretta Bender, psychiatrist, has worked with 
disturbed boys and girls of New York City. 
Eminently known for her distinguished accom- 
plishments at Bellevue Hospital, she relates her 
experience with children who have been exposed 
to emotional, material, and educational depriva- 
tion, who are victims of learning disabilities, and 
who have suffered brain damage and childhood 
schizophrenia. She explains how these conditions 
and circumstances contribute to delinquent con- 
duct. In her scholarly discourse she does not focus 
on the child whose delinquent behavior primarily 
reflects learned patterns of delinquent conduct 
that emanate from peer groups and their sub- 
culture. Rather, she writes about the deviate 
child who becomes involved in delinquent be- 
havior. 


Delinquent Children and Wayward Children.— 
Recent court decisions and legislative enactments, 
contends Erwin Schepses, retired assistant youth 


parole director for the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Services, appear to undermine 
traditional juvenile court procedures in the United 
States. The trend, he states, is in the direction of 
what to do to a child rather than what to do for 
a child, and may lead to a quasi-criminal proce- 
dure in dealing with delinquent children. He 
opposes the distinction between the wayward 
child and the delinquent child and stresses the 
need for community treatment for both. 


The “Team” Approach in the Treatment of 
Alcoholics.—Between 40 and 50 percent of felons 
in penal institutions in the United States have 
alcohol problems. Alcohol-related offenses account 
for more than half of all reported offenses. It is 
estimated that there are between 5 and 7 million 
alcoholics in the country. Despite millions of 
dollars spent on research and treatment programs, 
alcoholism continues to grow. These and other 
disturbing facts are brought to our attention by 
Edward Soden, federal probation officer for the 
District of Columbia. He believes we cannot cope 
with the alcoholism problem until we adopt a 
multidisciplinary approach. He describes the 
“team” approach in dealing with alcoholics. 


Corrections and the Fourth Estate—lIn his 
article, E. P. Bone, a senior probation officer in 
British Columbia, attempts to draw a distinction 
between good and bad court and crime reporting. 
A former newspaperman and court reporter, he 
strongly opposes publicizing the names of youth- 
ful offenders in the news media. But the news 
media, he believes, have an important responsi- 
bility in creating an informed community and 
developing its interest in the problems of the 
young offender. 


A Parolee Tells Her Story.—Betty Tyler, writ- 
ing for the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin Maga- 
zine, relates the vivid account of the problems, 
needs, and experiences of a parolee from the day 
of her release on parole until the termination of 
parole supervision. Parole was her chance to 
prove herself. “I thank God I was given that 
chance,” she said. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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The Dangerous Offender Under the 


Model Sentencing Act’ 


By ALFRED P. MURRAH 


E HAVE BEEN ASKED to discuss the grave 

y y problem of sentencing the dangerous of- 
fender in the frame of reference of the 

Model Sentencing Act as promulgated by a Coun- 
cil of Judges in 1963. In a word, the Act is 
designed to provide a formula and procedure for 
segregating the dangerous from the nondangerous 
offender, and imposing a sentence which is most 
likely to rehabilitate the rehabilitatable and isolate 
those who pose a danger to society. Like other 
new ideas or procedural innovations, the concept 
of isolating the dangerous offender for special 
treatment has proved to be a painful one. No other 
group of judges nor legislature has come forward 
to embrace the idea as a workable plan for this 
perplexing problem which arouses public outcries 
of indignation and confounds both the sentencing 
judge and penologist. Only a few profound think- 
ers in the fields of psychiatry and penology have 
advocated it as a step in the right direction. Some 
media have taken note and have recommended it 
for serious consideration and discussion pro and 
con, and it has been the subject of a number of 
symposiums in professional fields of corrections. 
The Act was the theme of the sentencing insti- 
tute for the Eighth and Tenth Circuits in August 
1965. Those responsible for the program mar- 
shalled the best talent in the country on psychiatry 
and penology. Their forceful representations are 
recorded in 42 F.R.D. 175. We thought we made 
a good case for the plan, but in the Arden House 
Plan discussions which followed the formidable 
talks or papers, one discussion leader was heard 
to say by way of introduction, “Is there anything 
good that can be said about this Act?” But the 
Council of Judges which promulgated the Act and 
offered it for public consideration and ultimate 
adoption by the legislatures are firmly convinced 
that it is indeed a step in the right direction—that 
at least it forms the genesis for a more enlightened 
* An extension of the remarks of Judge Murrah before the Institute 
on Sentencing for United States Circuit and District Judges of the 


Fourth and Fifth Federal Judicial Circuits, Atlanta, Georgia, October 
30, 1967. 


Chief Judge, United States Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 


approach to the dilemma of crime. One thing cer- 
tain, the idea sprang from the hearts and minds 
of a group of judges, most of whom are regularly 
called upon to impose judgment on those convicted 
of crime. Perhaps a word about the background 
and composition of the Council of Judges will 
assist you in your evaluation of the concept as 
embodied in the Act. 

In 1953, Mr. Justice Owen Roberts invited a 
group of 37 specially selected judges to a confer- 
ence in New York, under the aegis of what was 
then the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion (now the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency). His opening remarks bear repeti- 
tion. 

Never before in the history of our government has 
such a body of judges having a special interest in the 
administration of the criminal law and a special devo- 
tion to its improvement been gathered in such number 
as are met here today to address themselves to the 


serious problem presented by the crime statistics of the 
United States. 


This group of judges, drawn from every part 
of the country and every level of the judiciary, is 
now known as the Council of Judges of the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency. The late 
Judge Bolitha Laws was its first chairman. It has 
been my privilege to serve as chairman of the 
Council since Judge Laws’ death about 10 years 
ago. This is my only qualification and justification 
for writing this piece. 


Need for Sentencing Guidelines 


Since its very inception, this Council has been 
primarily interested in the sentencing function, 
realizing, as Judge Simon Sobeloff put it, that our 
walls are lined with books of rules and guides for 
the determination of guilt. But, there is precious 
little of the written word to guide or direct the 
sentencing judge on the disposition of a convicted 
defendant. 

Another judge has aptly said that “Trying a 
man is easy, as easy as falling off a log, compared 
with deciding what to do with him when he has 
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been found guilty.” Only one’s conscience—some 
have called it a hunch—was the judge’s guide 
until the advent of the probation officer and the 
presentence report. And so, the Council turned to 
the task of providing some aid for the sentencing 
judge. The result was a small book of less than a 
hundred pages, including the appendices, entitled 
Guides for Sentencing. This book embodies the ex- 
periences of the judges as representatives of the 
community in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice. They realize that the ultimate justification of 
all sentences is the protection of society—the 
maintenance of law in an ordered society—and 
that rehabilitation is in the longrun the most 
hopeful approach to the protection of society. 
They were acutely aware of the recidivist or psy- 
chotic offender who does not respond to institu- 
tional treatment and for whom prolonged confine- 
ment is the only assurance of society’s protection. 
They were also mindful of the necessity of 
utilizing all available diagnostic resources in de- 
termining propensities for criminal violence and 
the necessity of individualized treatment to meet 
the needs of the offender and the protection of 
the public. 

The Council came face to face with a defendant 
who has been convicted of a crime of violence and 
whose crime and background indicate a propen- 
sity for further and more serious criminal activ- 
ity. They looked at the penal code only to find 
that 5 or 10 years, or even less, is often the maxi- 
mum authorized sentence to an antiquated institu- 
tion, without hope for rehabilitation and with the 
full realization that in a given time the defendant 
will be back on the streets unrehabilitated, but 
tempered for further and even more serious crim- 
inal activity. The judges were also fully aware of 
what we all know today, that the vast majority of 
convicted persons can be rehabilitated with proper 
treatment and supervision, either in the commu- 
nity on probation while engaging in gainful occu- 
pation without exposure to the deadening hand of 
prison routine, or after short periods of confined 
correctional treatment. It was this realization 
which prompted the judges to undertake a special 
study of the problems of dealing with the danger- 
ous offender and inspired us to attempt the pro- 
mulgation of the Model Sentencing Act. It is 
noteworthy that the preamble to the Act specif- 
ically provides that it shall be 


. . . liberally construed to the end that persons con- 
victed of crime shall be dealt with in accordance with 
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their individual characteristics, circumstances, needs 
and potentialities as revealed by case studies; that 
dangerous offenders shall be correctively treated in cus- 
tody for long terms as needed; and that other offenders 
shall be dealt with by probation, suspended sentence, or 
fine whenever such disposition appears practicable and 
not detrimental to the needs of public safety and the 
welfare of the offender, or shall be committed for a 
limited period. 


Identifying Dangerousness 


No one can find fault with the proposition that 
one convicted of crime of violence who is found to 
be dangerous should be confined for such period 
of correctional treatment or custody as is required 
for the protection of the public. No one will gain- 
say the importance of incapacitating, for as long 
as is necessary, a known dangerous offender from 
further criminal activity. Nor can we quarrel with 
the proposition that “No man should be sent to a 
penal institution until it is definitely determined 
that he is not a fit subject for probation.” The 
problem arises when we come to the task of 
identifying dangerousness as a reliable basis for 
the imposition of the sentence. The judges set 
themselves to the task of working through sepa- 
rate committees on different phases of the prob- 
lem. We enlisted the aid, advice, and consultation 
of renowned psychiatrists, penologists, and cor- 
rection people for the purpose of arriving at a 
practical and workable guideline for determining 
dangerousness, After more than 2 years of inten- 
sive study, the judges were finally willing to offer 
Sections 5 and 6 of the Model Act as a definitive 
and procedural means of determining dangerous- 
ness. It has been subjected to much criticism, part 
of which is undoubtedly valid. One thing is sure, 
it is by and for judges and no one has yet said 
that it is fundamentally unsound or that it does 
not form an adequate basis on which to rationalize 
the problem of determining and dealing with the 
dangerous offender. It has been suggested that it 
provides a type of indeterminate sentence for al- 
most all offenders. It has been advocated as pro- 
viding minimum punishment consistent with pres- 
ervation of law and order and protection of the 
public and that it is based upon a deep concern for 
rehabilitating the offender while always protect- 
ing his constitutional rights. The psychiatrist has 
acclaimed it because it solves many of his prob- 
lems by allowing him to use his skill to influence 
the sentencing process rather than engaging in 
the antiquated question of guilt or innocence. It 
has also been offered as a sure means of alleviat- 
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ing the intolerable disparity of sentencing based 
upon the idiosyncratic judgments of the individual 
judge. No one offers it as a panacea for crime, but 
we do think it is worthy of serious thought and 
study whenever and wherever we meet to discuss 
the sentencing problem. One thing is certain, it 
contemplates and requires the very best there is 
in psychiatry, penology, and judicial discretion, 
and it can be made to work only if all of these re- 
sources are brought to bear in unison. 

We approach the problem today in that environ- 
ment and on that premise. Our purpose is to dis- 
cuss the central question of predictability as the 
fundamental basis and justification for the Act. 
But first we shall deal with some of the related 
statutes or laws which have undertaken to deal 
with the problem. 


Statutes Dealing With Dangerous Offenders 


There are two types of statutes that presumably 
concern themselves with dangerous offenders. One 
is the repeated offender statutes, the so-called 
Baumes Laws, which provide increased penalties 
for second, third, and fourth offenders. But ex- 
perience shows that most of the defendants sen- 
tenced under laws of this type are the “small-fry” 
of the underworld ; most of them are only property 
offenders. The Model Sentencing Act would repeal 
such statutes. 

The second type of statute, existing in about 
half the states, and presumably addressed to the 
dangerous offender, are the sexual psychopath 
statutes. But it is highly likely that these statutes 
do more harm than good. In one review of experi- 
ence under the sexual psychopath statutes the 
author says: “In some ways, the fate of a criminal 
in a prison may be superior to that of an adjudged 
psychopath in a hospital. For this reason, when an 
individual transgresses the criminal code, he has 
a right to be treated as a criminal.” (Pursuit of 
Agreement: Psychiatry and the Law, Jonas B. 
Robitscher, p. 167.) Discarding legal safeguards 
(which invalidates at least some of the statutes, 
Specht v. Patterson, 386 U.S. 605) Dr. Robitscher 
continues: 

In addition to all the legal objections to these laws, 
the overwhelming practical objection remains—very few 
psychopaths sent to hospitals or jails under them re- 
ceive any considerable amount of psychiatric treatment. 
Like characters in a Kafka novel, they are sentenced to 
hospital or jail until cured, in a world where none can 
agree on the definition of “cure” and few wish to at- 
tempt to treat it. 

But the situation is one that prejudices the de- 
fendant in a sexual psychopath proceeding even 
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more than this, the very fact that a criminally 
convicted sex offender may be placed on probation, 
a generally much more desirable provision, cer- 
tainly less destructive for sex offenders than the 
sexually distorted atmosphere of either prison or 
a mental hospital. This is true provided the sex 
offender is not a dangerous person, which is true 
of most. (See Sex Offenders, by Gebhard, Gagnon, 
Pomeroy, Christenson, of the Institute for Sex 
Research, Inc., 1967.) 


The Model Sentencing Act 


It is precisely in dealing with the dangerous 
offender that the Model Sentencing Act is supe- 
rior. Many perverted and dangerous sex offenders 
commit crimes, including apparently senseless 
murders, that do not involve sexual assaults. The 
sexual psychopath statutes are at best directed to 
consideration of aberrations, not dangerousness. 
Therefore the Model Sentencing Act proposes that 
the sexual psychopath statutes also be repealed. 

The key sections in the Act dealing with dan- 
gerous offenders are Sections 5 and 6. They read 
as follows: 


5. DANGEROUS OFFENDERS 


Except for the crime of murder in the first degree, 
the court may sentence a defendant convicted of a felony 
to a term of commitment of thirty years, or to a lesser 
term, if it finds that because of the dangerousness of 
the defendant, such period of confined correctional treat- 
ment or custody is required for the protection of the 
public, and if it further finds, as provided in Section 6, 
that one or more of the following grounds exist: 

(a) The defendant is being sentenced for a felony in 
which he inflicted or attempted to inflict serious bodily 
harm, and the court finds that he is suffering from a 
severe personality disorder indicating a propensity to- 
ward criminal activity. (b) The defendant is being sen- 
tenced for a crime which seriously endangered the life 
or safety of another, has been previously convicted of 
one or more felonies not related to the instant crime as 
a single criminal episode, and the court finds that he is 
suffering from a severe personality disorder indicating 
a propensity toward criminal activity. (c) The defend- 
ant is being sentenced for the crime of extortion, com- 
pulsory prostitution, selling or knowingly and unlaw- 
fully transporting narcotics, or other felony, committed 
as part of a continuing criminal activity in concert with 
one or more persons. 

The findings required in this Section shall be incor- 
porated in the record. 


6. PROCEDURE AND FINDINGS 


The defendant shall not be sentenced under subdivi- 
sion (a) or (b) of Section 5 unless he is remanded by 
the judge before sentence to [diagnostic facility] for 
study and report as to whether he is suffering from a 
severe personality disorder indicating a propensity to- 
ward criminal activity; and the judge, after considering 
the presentence investigation, the report of the diagnos- 
tic facility, and the evidence in the case or on the hear- 
ing on the sentence, finds that the defendant comes 
within the purview of subdivision (a) or (b) of Section 
5. The defendant shall be remanded to a diagnostic 
facility whenever, in the opinion of the court, there is 
reason to believe he falls within the category of sub- 
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division (a) or (b) of Section 5. Such remand shall not 
exceed ninety days on order of the court. 

The defendant shall not be sentenced under subdivi- 
sion (c) of Section, 5 unless the judge finds, on the basis 
of the presentence investigation or the evidence in the 
case or on the hearing on the sentence, that the defend- 
ant comes within the purview of the subdivision. In 
support of such findings it may be shown that the de- 
fendant had in his own name or under his control sub- 
stantial income or resources not explained to the satis- 
faction of the court as derived from lawful activities 
or interests. 


As you see, we take account of both the offense 
and the offender. The offense must be a serious 
aggression against the person, not a property 
crime, for the defendant to be committed to a term 
of over 5 years—except for the provision for sen- 
tencing racketeers to long terms. Of course the 
sentencing laws now in existence in general au- 
thorize long terms for dangerous offenders. But 
what the Model Sentencing Act does is provide 
controlling criteria, whose absence from current 
statutory formulations not only permits nondan- 
gerous offenders to be sentenced to long terms but 
also allows the operation of judicial bias to pre- 
vent the attainment of a consistent sentencing 
policy. In addition to the criteria, the Model Act 
provides for additional information about the de- 
fendant in those cases where he may be dangerous. 
The commitment of a dangerous offender may be 
up to 30 years; with the specific maximum subject 
to the control of the judge; and with the possi- 
bility of parole in any case. 


Limited Understanding of Dangerousness 


The Model Sentencing Act relies heavily on the 
distinction between dangerousness and nondan- 
gerousness. This demand indeed raises real diffi- 
culties. Admittedly, psychiatry has addressed it- 
self to the question of mental aberrations, but 
almost not at all to the question of dangerousness. 
It can offer at most a limited guidance. 

Dr. Seymour Halleck writes: 


The psychiatrist has few more important functions in 
criminology than evaluating the probability that a given 
offender is likely to do violence to his fellow man. It 
must be reluctantly admitted that there is little science 
to be brought to this most sensitive task. Research in 
the area of dangerous offender behavior (other than 
generalizations from case material) is practically non- 
existent. Predictive studies which have examined the 
probability of recidivism have not focused on the issue 
of dangerousness. If the psychiatrist or any other be- 


1 See Seymour Halleck, M.D., Psychiatry and the Dilemmas of Crime 
(1967), pp. 313, 314; all of Chapter 20, “‘Evaluating the Offender,” is 
of interest. 

2 See also Identification of the Dangerous Offender, by Howard P. 
Rome, M.D., 42 F.R.D. 185; and Objectivity in Predicting Criminal 
Behavior, by Richard A. McGee, Administor, 


California Youth and 
Adult Corrections Agency, 42 F.R.D. 192. 


havioral scientist were asked to show proof of his pre- 
dictive skills, objective data could not be offered. The 
most a psychiatrist can say is that he has had consider- 
able experience in dealing with disturbed people who 
commit dangerous acts; that he has been designated by 
society to diagnose and treat such individuals, and that 
his skill in treating dangerous behavior in those diag- 
nosed as mentally ill has generally been appreciated.’ 


On the other hand, Dr. Manfred Guttmacher 
has said that a thorough social, psychological and 
psychiatric study of a burglar, for example, can 
determine “with a great degree of accuracy” 
whether his antisocial behavior is caused by a 
background that has placed him at odds with 
society, or whether it springs from deep and com- 
plex emotional factors. The first would be amen- 
able to ordinary corrective measures, Dr. Gutt- 
macher states, whereas the latter would require 
special therapeutic techniques.? 

The result of this, for the judge, is that all of 
the resources he must use in determining whether 
the defendant is dangerous for potential repeti- 
tion of a violent act—his own insight and knowl- 
edge—are central. He calls upon the probation 
staff and the psychiatric clinic for their studies, 
insisting that they focus on elements of dangerous 
assaultiveness and not merely on aberrance. 

Why then in the Model Sentencing Act do we 
require referral to a diagnostic center? The Act is 
more realistic and practical than the question 
might lead one to believe. The diagnostic referral 
is needed to arrive at a conclusion—a conclusion 
to be decided by the sentencing judge—as to 
whether the defendant is suffering from a severe 
personality disorder. Undoubtedly psychiatry can 
help on that. For the rest, the issue of dangerous- 
ness and the judgment as to whether the defend- 
ant it likely to repeat violent crime, this is a 
decision for the judge, using all the information 
he can get, the diagnostic workup, the presentence 
investigation, his own observation of the defend- 
ant, and his own knowledge of human behavior. 

Is this a big order for a judge? It is indeed; but 
let us remember that this is a big order that is 
called for, not merely by the Model Sentencing 
Act, but by the responsibility of every sentencing 
judge. Of course it is basic that a judge in sen- 
tencing must decide whether a defendant is dan- 
gerous, whether he has anything like the Model 
Sentencing Act or not. What the Model Sentenc- 
ing Act does is to focus on the question, and to 
provide the judge with additional information and 
general guides as to the sentence. 

More than that has to be provided. If psychiatry 
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is weak in its understanding of dangerousness and 
its ability to predict, what is the judge to do? 

In the Council of Judges we are attempting to 
provide guidance in answering this question. As I 
mentioned earlier, several years ago we produced 
Guides for Sentencing, a small book analyzing the 
sentencing process and suggesting guides to the 
judge. It did not particularly discuss the question 
of dangerousness. We had not yet published the 
Model Sentencing Act and, like others, were over- 
looking this question. But we are now preparing 
a supplementary pamphlet, “Guides to the Judge 
in Sentencing the Dangerous Offender.’”’ We hope 
to have it available soon. The draft we have at 
present does several things. For one, it goes into 
more detail than I have here on what we mean by 
dangerousness. Once we know the kind of defend- 
ant we are looking for, we discuss the operations 
the court must go through in getting information 
and arriving at a sentence. 

His first question is this—which defendant 
among the many he sentences requires deep study 
because he may be dangerous? Certainly the judge 
cannot do this at all unless, at least in cases of 
violent crimes, he has a presentence investigation. 
The presentence investigation is the greatest help 
in determining whether more is needed. Knowl- 
edge of behavior is not so well advanced as to 
provide us with simple “red flags” to alert the 
judge to the defendants needing further study. 
But our guides do provide practical things for the 
judge to consider in arriving at this judgment. 

Once he does order the diagnostic study, the 
problem is not yet solved. The quality and nature 
of the study are discussed. We judges know only 
too well that psychiatric reports are often lacking 
in descriptive material in terms understandable 
by judges. But even a very good diagnostic report 
does not answer what must always remain the 
judge’s problem, that is arriving at the deter- 
mination of dangerousness to justify a long-term 
commitment. We undertake to provide guides to 
this. 

The Model Sentencing Act calls for a hearing 
on the sentence. It provides that as to defendants 
who may be sentenced as dangerous offenders, the 
judge shall make the presentence report of the 
diagnostic center, and other diagnostic reports 
available to the attorney for the state and to the 
defendant or his counsel or other representative 
upon request. Subject to the control of the court, 
the defendant shall be entitled to cross-examine 
those who have rendered reports to the court. 


As the commentary to the Act explains, this is 
needed (in our opinion) as a matter of due proc- 
ess for a defendant being sentenced to a long term 
under the Act. However, perhaps even more im- 
portant, if the judge is to have the responsibility, 
as he does, to render the important and discrimi- 
nating judgment as to the nature of the offender, a 
substantial hearing of the type outlined by this 
model statute is essential for the judge to obtain 
an adequate sense of the defendant, his past rec- 
ord, and the studies made. 


Implications for a Rule of Responsibility 


An issue that has received inordinate attention 
in recent years is the question of modernizing the 
M’Naghten rule of the insanity defense. The issue 
is an important one; but clearly, nothing at all 
has been improved by the several changes that 
have occurred. 

Although we started work on the Model Sen- 
tencing Act without any thought of affecting a 
rule of criminal responsibility, it became evident 
after a while that the approach we were taking 
had important implications for such a rule. It 
came through the emphasis we placed on diagnosis 
for sentencing purposes. As noted at the outset, 
we consulted several eminent psychiatrists in con- 
nection with our formulations, and they as well as 
we were struck by the fact that the psychiatrists 
welcomed the use of their expertise on the sen- 
tence, in great contrast to their use as expert 
witnesses in the trial of the issue of responsibility. 

The lesson was that psychiatric expertise should 
be used not to exculpate a defendant, not a very 
useful thing, since there is less flexibility in the 
alternative disposition than in correctional treat- 
ment; but rather to decide—did he deo it, and if so, 
how shall he be managed. This awareness is re- 
flected in Wion v. United States, 325 F.2d 420. 

In Wion, our court felt that the arguments— 
sometimes shifting—among the various mental 
illness rules were often a matter of semantics, 
none of which helped the man on the street who 
is the juror. What we were firm in was adherence 
to the M’Naghten requirement of right-wrong. 
We said: “We do so because of our unwillingness 
to concede that the law is unconcerned with the 
morals of one’s conduct, for purposes of deter- 
mining criminal responsibility.” 

Once the minimum requirement—in effect, no- 
thing more than mens rea—is established, we 
should go no further on the trial issue of insanity, 
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and leave the question of mental illness and what 
to do about the defendant to the sentence. We said: 


This leads us to suggest that the emphasis on psy- 
chiatry at the point of criminal responsibility is mis- 
placed. In most cases where irresponsibility is in issue, 
the commission of the prohibited act is not disputed, and 
the question whether the accused is to be excused as 
mentally irresponsible, or is to be held accountable, does 
not solve the problem. In either case, the law must in 
some way protect the community by rehabilitation or 
isolation. This involves the sentencing function, which 
is the ultimate responsibility of the Court, as an instru- 
ment of the social order. It is at this point that the 
behavioral scientists can be of most help to the court, 
and to the offender as well. 


There was another reason for preferring such 
a narrow rule of criminal responsibility. Consider 
the group that would be exculpated under a 
mental illness rule, but who would have been con- 
victed under M’Naghten. They are not released, 
but committed (note the words italicized above). 
Whether committed because found insane, or com- 
mitted under a penal sentence, rehabilitation is 
the goal. 


We had the following to say on this point in 
Wion: 


Some of the behavioral scientists agree that a sense 
of responsibility is therapeutically essential to rehabili- 
tation, viz, to tell a person that he is not responsible for 
his act is likely to deter and complicate his rehabilita- 
tion, while to tell him that he is legally responsible for 
his conduct, but that because of his mental illness, he is 
subject to treatment as a part of the sentencing process, 
is more consistent with reality and more likely to aid in 
his rehabilitation. 


Our decision brought together statements of 
psychiatrists on the point. Dr. Joseph Satten said: 


More and more we psychiatrists are moving away 
from the philosophical discussion within the courtroom. 
We are moving into the hospitals, into the diagnostic 
centers, into the correctional institutions, and working 
with parole and probation officers, where we’ll be able 
to deliver the goods in a way that eventually the com- 
munity can see that certain people can be rehabilitated, 
but can be identified as dangerous. 


Dr. Bernard L. Diamond said: 


It makes more sense to focus reform efforts directly 
upon the total system of administration of criminal jus- 
tice, and thus attempt to cope with the bulk of anti- 
social deviation in constructive, humane, and effective 
ways. From such a viewpoint, the solution is not to 
make new laws that will displace large portions of the 
prison population into mental hospitals, which then be- 
come prisons in disguise. Rather, it would be better to 
transform correctional systems and prison institutions 
into fit places to which mentally ill persons [who have 
committed crimes] may be sent for treatment, rehabili- 
tation, and eventual restoration to a normal life in their 
families and communities. 


These views are exactly implemented by the 
Model Sentencing Act—psychiatric expertise on 
the sentence; and as Dr. Diamond notes, a narrow 
rule of responsibility, so that those who commit 
crimes are placed (if they must be committed) in 


a penal institution, not a mental hospital. Further- 
more, and again as noted in Wion—if this is done, 
the Model Act “would empower the Court to 
formulate a sentence to fit the offender. If found 
to be dangerous, he may be permanently incapac- 
itated. If found to be rehabilitatable, either by 
probation or suitable institutionalization, the sen- 
tence may be patterned accordingly.” But under 
the statute enacted following the Durham deci- 
sion, once acquitted for mental illness, the defend- 
ant must be committed—no probation is possible. 

The Model Sentencing Act provides not only a 
superior framework for protecting the public but 
also a superior framework for correctional treat- 
ment, both of the dangerous and nondangerous 
offender. 

By defining the dangerous offender, the Act has 
also defined the nondangerous offender, that is, all 
felony offenders who are not within the dangerous 
offender category. Here again we believe the act 
is supportive of probation and other substitutes 
for imprisonment. The fact that a legislative act 
declared certain offenders to be nondangerous 
would, we hope, encourage judges to use proba- 
tion, suspended sentence, or fine. 

Through this and other effects of the provisions 
of the Act, we believe its adoption would in time 
have profound effect on the operation of penal 
systems. Today, most long-term prisoners are con- 
fined in maximum security prisons, and because 
of the too-frequent imposition of long sentences, 
the very size of these institutions creates a situa- 
tion in which security supersedes program. The 
Model Act, based on the assumption that dan- 
gerous offenders, as defined in the Act, constitute 
only a small part of today’s prison population, 
visualizes the confinement of the dangerous of- 
fender in institutions much smaller than the now- 
typical maximum security prison. A setting which 
truly promotes rehabilitation of disturbed offend- 
ers can only be achieved in an institution whose 
size permits the application of psychiatric and 
other forms of therapeutic treatment as needed. 

What of other offenders? Here again the dis- 
tinction between the dangerous and the nondan- 
gerous offender is uniquely productive. The best 
federal and state institutions are of the open or 
minimum security type. The classification we use 
for sentencing — dangerous/nondangerous —sup- 
ports the greater use of minimum security facili- 
ties, and marked reduction of maximum security 
institutions. Alcatraz is not the only federal insti- 
tution that is out of date. Almost all nondangerous 
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offenders could be treated in such institutions. 

Perhaps one final word, on expense. The plan of 
operation visualized would almost everywhere cost 
less than existing correctional systems. It calls 
for a substantial investment in diagnosis and in 
treatment of personnel in the long-term institu- 
tion for the dangerous offender. But this institu- 
tion would be much smaller than the average 
maximum security institution today, and the great 
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majority of nondangerous offenders could be kept 
in open or minimum security institutions that 
cost less to construct and operate. But we also 
count on the application of the Model Act greatly 
increasing the percentage of defendants placed on 
probation, given suspended sentence, or fined with- 
out imprisonment; and, of course, the cost of 
supervision is a small fraction of the cost of insti- 
tutional care. 


By NORVAL MorrIs 
Julius Kreeger Professor of Law and Criminology and Director of the 


E LIVE at a time of heightened fear of 
\ y crime and of increased interest in the 
criminal justice system. Crime for the first 
time becomes a threat to the quality of life in this 
country. We have a rational and thoughtful plan 
for diminishing the threat of crime to our society ; 
but it is a plan which is being largely ignored. 
Further, the judiciary has as yet not engaged its 
influence, its great political and social influence— 
“clout,” I believe, is the local word—for change in 
the criminal justice system. 

Gallup polls are not always to my taste, but it 
does seem to me that the recent poll indicating 
that crime and lawlessness are now viewed by the 
public as the top domestic problem facing the 
Nation is of significance. Scientific polling began 
in the 1930’s; this is the first time that problems 
of crime and lawlessness have been seen as of 
primary importance by the people. At present, 
three persons in 10 admit to being afraid to go out 
alone at night in their neighborhoods; among 
women and persons living in cities, particularly 
the larger cities, the figure rises to four in 10. 
These figures do not reflect problems of riots; but 
it must be admitted that the moral and economic 
crises of the ghetto, when combined with the 
burgeoning and pervasive fear of crime, become 
a tinder to social violence. 

Fear is certainly increasing. The problems that 
the National Crime Commission faced were not 
insubstantial; they were not epiphenomena! to the 

* An extension of the remarks of Professor Morris before the Sen- 


tencing Institute of the Fourth and Fifth Federal Judicial Circuits 
held at Atlanta, Georgia, in October 1967. 


Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, University of Chicago 


quality of life in this country. Indeed, in terms of 
fear they ranked higher than disease and second 
only, I suppose, to the pervading threat to the 
survival of the species from nuclear war. The 
populace increasingly arms. The police increas- 
ingly become a pawn in class and racial conflicts. 
“We must,” in the words of the Attorney General, 
“arrest and reverse the national trend towards 
lawlessness. There is no other road to fulfillment 
of the American dream.” 

Judges are in an expanding market. Forty per- 
cent of male children now alive will be arrested 
for nontraffic offenses during their lives. There 
are today in excess of 1,300,000 people within the 
correctional systems of America. By 1975 there 
will be two million people there. Rest assured that 
there is need for your judicial services in the 
criminal justice system. 

Does all this mean that human behavior, par- 
ticularly criminal behavior, has changed, and for 
the worse? I do not think it does. One can take 
cognizance of substantially increasing crime 
and violence without affirming any change in 
human behavior. If this seems paradoxical, please 
bear with me for a moment or two on it. 


The Demography of Crime 


A first insight is one that you doubtless already 
have; there has been a substantial change in the 
population structure of this country. During the 
decade 1960 to 1970, 15- to 19-year-olds will in- 
crease in our population by 45 percent. In that 
same decade, 20- to 24-year-olds will increase by 
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56 percent. The ages 15 to 24, where one finds this 
wave of increased population are, of course, also 
the peak of crime proneness, particularly for crimes 
of violence. They are the ages of criminal risk. 
You and I are getting a bit too old to be bothered 
with it; that particular fire has gone from us. 
Serious crime, index crime, is a function of youth 
and young adulthood, and we have had a dis- 
proportionate increase of youth and young adults 
in recent years. This increase will continue pur- 
suant to the pattern of the “baby boom” following 
the Second World War. So we live in a population 
in which there is a wave of increase of crime 
prone young adults and youth. And this wave 
strikes in extreme form in some geographic areas. 
For example, the Center for Studies in Criminal 
Justice now runs a Legal Service to Youth, pro- 
viding legal assistance to children and youths 
arrested and charged in the Juvenile Court who 
live in a ghetto area northwest of our University. 
It is an area with the highest or second highest 
delinquency rate in Chicago. It includes the 
Robert Taylor Homes, a huge and depressing 
housing complex. We have made a small census of 
the Robert Taylor Homes. There are 28,000 peo- 
ple living there and, of these, 20,000 are aged 
under 21! Think of the pattern of family life 
those figures describe; think of the incidence of 
crime they will produce, simply in relation to age 
at risk. Today, over 45 percent of the population 
of the United States is under 25; relate that fact 
to your projections of crime. 


Has this increase of crime prone youth been 


spread evenly across the country? Not at all. It 
has struck disproportionately the larger cities and 
even more disproportionately the inner depressed 
areas of those larger cities. These are the areas 
where we always have had the larger crime rates. 
Thus the demography and the ecology of Amer- 
ica’s population guarantees a continuation of the 
total increase in crime that we have been experi- 
encing. Please note that none of these projections 
involves any change in human behavior. It seems 
to me highly likely, however, that the sheer in- 
crease in size of the population and its redistribu- 
tion, together with a change in the structures of 
family life and the mobility and duration of the 
nuclear family, have led to reduced social controls 
on youth; but those are matters of speculation 
and are not easy to prove. It seems to me likely 
that youths are producing slightly higher crime 
rates now than they did a few years ago and that 
adult crime rates are slightly declining; but again 


that is speculative. And in face of the certainty of 
increasing crime, it is not very important. 


Crime and Reported Crime 


In offering these views I have tried to allow 
for the inadequacies of reported crime rates, 
which are far from compelling in guiding one to- 
wards an assessment of human behavior. They 
measure, aS you know, not the incidences of 
human criminal behavior but the incidence of 
human reporting behavior. Less than half of all 
burglaries are reported to the police. Probably 
many less than half of ail rapes are reported to 
the police. Probably less than one in four of all 
knife woundings are reported to the police. Even 
such relatively excellent crime reports as the 
Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation measure only how much water peo- 
ple decide to bucket out of the well; they don’t 
measure how much water is in the well. There is 
a relationship between the two; but that relation- 
ship may not be particularly close. I urge you not 
to heed the FBI’s commentary on the Uniform 
Crime Reports. Their figures are good and 
thoughtfully collected; but their commentary on 
them is an exercise in fiction. They eschew the 
point I have just made. And they avoid also the 
more important understanding that the better the 
services the police and the courts provide in a 
community, particularly in the depressed areas of 
the inner cities, the higher will be the reported 
crime rate, even if criminal behavior stays ex- 
actly the same. This has been proved and reproved 
—confidence in the police, in their efficiency and 
their integrity, and in the criminal justice sys- 
tem, is a major conditioning factor in the citizen’s 
decision whether or not to report a crime. 

Trying to draw together the argument so far: 
We face an increasing problem of crime in this 
country, for clearly explicable reasons of change 
in the patterns of population and social organiza- 
tion; and therefore, drawing you back to my first 
point, the clearly heightened sense of fear and 
anxiety in the community is justified. 


The Professions and Crime Control 


Now let us turn away from criminal behavior 
itself and look at social attitudes to crime and to 
the criminal justice system. I have had an oppor- 
tunity to test this over a 12-year period in this 
country. I came to teach here in 1955-1956; I came 
back for the 1961-1962 academic year; and then 
I returned late in 1964 and have worked here 
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since then. I have been able to take soundings over 
this period into the attitudes of the legal profes- 
sion and of certain other professions towards the 
problems of crime. The change is dramatic. 

Let me take, as a first example, the teaching of 
criminal law. Twelve years ago the teacher of 
criminal law was necessarily regarded as the 
least intellectually equipped member of the law 
faculty—otherwise why would he be teaching 
criminal law! The students knew this, the faculty 
knew it well, and the miserable teacher of crim- 
inal law understood it perfectly. The students 
were all hell bent for Wall Street or LaSalle 
Street and the advanced money-grubbing for 
which the institutions that pay me an exiguous 
living train their inmates. The judiciary 12 years 
ago would be annoyed if one had suggested a dis- 
cussion of sentencing in which they might possibly 
invite academics and social scientists to meet 
with them. Indigent criminals went lugubriously 
to trial and to prison, undefended. It was incum- 
bent upon the States only to provide counsel for 
indigent accused persons charged with capital 
cases. Gideon had not then blown his trumpet. 
All in all, leadership in the law profession was 
only reluctantly and peripherally involved with 
the criminal justice system; it didn’t pay and dirt 
might rub off. One might be corrupted. Law stu- 
dents clearly understood that criminal justice was 
something you got when your money ran out. 

Well, all that has certainly changed now. There 
have been many changes, big changes, in the bet- 
ter law schools throughout the country. The stu- 
dents can pursue criminal law studies through all 
3 years of their course—criminal law, criminal 
procedure, constitutional aspects of criminal law, 
law and psychiatry, law and criminology, and 
similar offerings are oversubscribed. Judges seem 
to have a totally different attitude to the criminal 
justice system. I am deeply and genuinely im- 
pressed by the sincerity and imagination deployed 
in the sentencing institutes throughout the coun- 
try, and in other sentencing plans such as those 
developed by the American Law Institute and the 
Judicial Advisory Committee of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. The profes- 
sion of law and its leadership is deeply engaged. 
A series of Supreme Court decisions has required 
extensive representation of indigent accused per- 
sons. Let me not now speculate on the reason for 
these dramatic changes; the point is only that now 
at last lawyers seem seriously and responsibly in- 
volved in the criminal justice system. And soon, 


possibly, we will be able to recruit others from 
neighboring disciplines. At present, psychiatry is 
not at all engaged; it is frivolous and irrespon- 
sible in this area. But in the near future I antici- 
pate that the psychiatrists will be lured in. They 
must be persuaded to give up their concentration 
on diagnosis and classification—name calling— 
to the exclusion of an involvement in treatment. 
They must cease to avoid the hard work. 

Recently, yet another profession, if it be a 
profession, has become involved—the politicians. 
National and local elections are being fought 
around the issue of crime. Goldwater may have 
started this particular pattern but it now be- 
comes quite common. The politicians respond to 
community anxieties but tend to raise high ex- 
pectations of curing crime which may well be 
dangerous, for there are no cures, there are only 
ameliorations. 


Politics and the National Crime Commission 


One final manifestation of the increased atten- 
tion to crime in this country is the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice entitled The Challenge 
of Crime in a Free Society. This document, to- 
gether with its supporting Task Force Reports 
and the attendant research documents on which 
they are based, is, to my mind, the most signifi- 
cant criminological document in our field. To find 
a similarly important study one has to go back to 
Beccaria. It is not a theoretical essay; it is a 
practical and feasible design for rational social 
change and development. Were it even reasonably 
implemented the community would be better pro- 
tected and fear reduced. One may have doubts 
and disagreements here and there in relation to 
a few of the 200 recommendations that the report 
makes; but there is no doubt that if it were 
broadly implemented it would beneficently influ- 
ence the quality of life in this country. But a 
report not unlike this has happened before. In the 
late 1920’s and early 1930’s there was a rash of 
crime commissions culminating in the Wicker- 
sham Report. This, too, was a fine report. It has 
had, so far as I can judge, no effect whatsoever in 
practice. And I fear that the same processes are 
now at work which turned the Wickersham Re- 
port from a plan of action to a research scholar’s 
footnote. The months and years pass and these 
documents remain ignored. 

Contemporaneously with the publication of The 
Challenge of Crime in a Free Society, two bills 
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were drafted and sent to Congress to begin the 
implementations of the recommendations of this 
Report. The strategy was as follows: The Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Bill and the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention Bill would, amongst other 
things, provide money for planning and support 
of state, city, and local community efforts to im- 
plement and to test any part of the National 
Crime Commission’s Report in which they might 
be interested. The posture of argument was this: 
“You don’t have to accept anything we have sug- 
gested, but if any of it seems to you useful for 
developing your own system, then we will help 
you fund it, provided you make it testable so that 
others may gain from your experience.” 

A group of us were invited by the Department 
of Justice to introduce this plan, and these pieces 
of legislation, to some hundreds of representatives 
of the cities, communities, and states of this 
country who might be involved in practice in the 
adoption of some of the recommendations of the 
Report. They could be the recipients of the money 
for planning and innovative developments if they 
so desired. We met in Washington and were 
briefed at the Department of Justice. We discus- 
sion leaders had done our work on the Report and 
understood our function. Speaking for myself, 
when I met with the group of people from the 
states, cities, and local communities whom I was 
supposed to assist in the discussions, I found that 
my ideas fell heavily and thunderously flat on 
their face. They were charming about it, but I 
knew that I was getting nowhere. Why, I wasn’t 
quite clear. But I did perceive a profound lack of 
enthusiasm for the fine things that I was offering. 
Later in the evening of the first day’s meeting, 
after the second or third drink with some con- 
genial characters who had been around the table 
with me and had displayed this lack of enthusiasm 
for the ideas I was peddling, I enquired into the 
reasons for the debacle. They most courteously 
explained that they were not going to be told by 
a bunch of academic eggheads from Washington 
how to develop their systems. They told me of the 
financial pressures on their police, courts, and 
correctional systems. They told me, which I knew, 
that their problems were getting larger but that 
their tax base remained the same small inadequate 
support for meeting those problems. They assured 
me that federal monies would come and would be 
used to take the pressure off the maintenance of 
their current systems, possibly to make them a 
bit more efficient, but would certainly not be used 
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for the types of experimental ideas I seemed to be 
talking about. I put to them that their posture 
almost guaranteed the preservation of mediocrity 
and squalor throughout the criminal justice sys- 
tems of this country. They replied, let’s not worry, 
drink up, and let’s talk about something interest- 
ing like women or crime. 

It is a serious question. The criminal problems 
that the states, cities, and local communities face 
are indeed burgeoning and their tax base must be 
increased if, like the Red Queen, they are to stay 
where they are—let alone advance. The risk is 
great of preserving mediocrity and inefficiency. 
But I do not wish to sound too depressed. The 
Federal Judicial Center has recently been created. 
This is a most promising instrumentality. There 
seems a likelihood of a National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, which may 
have a significant influence on the criminal justice 
systems of this country. There are other promis- 
ing developments, but all in all, I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that the sound and politically 
feasible recommendations of the National Crime 
Commission have so far been met by political 
blindness of a transcendent intensity. Does it mat- 
ter? In a cosmic sense, I suppose not; I don’t 
know how important crime really is to this society 
or whether it really matters if people have a little 
more fear and endure more crime. People have 
surely demonstrated their capacity to live under 
political stupidity for protracted periods. Yet it 
remains a frustration when there are clear and 
practical plans which are not politically supported. 

Let me turn now to a discussion of what I re- 
gard as the three main themes running through 
the Report of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice. They 
are: the interrelatedness of the police, court and 
correctional subsystems of the criminal justice 
system; the overreach of the criminal law; and 
the need for evaluative research. 


The Criminal Justice System 


In The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society 
the criminal justice system is seen, for the first 
time, I believe, as a single system, and not as a 
group of discordant governmental processes. Pre- 
viously, and this includes the Wickersham Report, 
students have been content to do studies and make 
recommendations in relation to the police func- 
tion, the prosecutorial function, the defense func- 
tion, the courts, and corrections, as if they were 
separate and discrete processes, having no inter- 
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relationships. This Report recognizes that, in tech- 
nical jargon, disturbing the parameters of a sub- 
system has consequences throughout the system 
or, put more vulgarly, that if you press something 
here something else is likely to pop out quite un- 
expectedly way over there. Or put more con- 
cretely, that the police do prosecutorial work, de- 
fense work, judicial work, and correctional work. 
Or put more aggressively, that a policeman ex- 
ercises a larger judicial discretion than a judge, 
and that if you are to understand police work you 
have to recognize the vast range of discretions he 
has to apply. Likewise, judges exercise discretions 
that are of first importance to the organization 
and structure of both the police and corrections, 
as well as to the courts in which they sit. 

Let me briefly illustrate this interrelatedness in 
relation to the police. And again let me choose an 
example from our Legal Services to Youth pro- 
gram. In the area this project serves we find that 
of every hundred youths arrested, only 40 reach 
the court intake processes. Of those 40, only 20 
actually reach the court. Those figures are accu- 
rate; the next figure is a guess, but I think it is 
a reasonably informed guess. We believe, and the 
police in the area share this view, that the hun- 
dred they arrest are drawn from approximately 
500 “probable cause” arrest situations. So 500 
arrest situations on the streets reduce to 100 ar- 
rests, reduce to 40 court intakes, reduce to 20 in 
the court, and then, of those 20, a few will find 
themselves in the correctional system. Thus the 
police are deciding many more cases than are the 
judges. Of the 500 cases, the police and the court 
intake personnel exercise judicial discretions and 
prosecutorial discretions in relation to 480 youths, 
while the court exercises its discretions in rela- 
tion to 20. To analyze our system of criminal 
justice under the mythology that when the police 
see what they reasonably believe is a crime, they 
arrest and pass it on to others in the system to 
handle, is wild nonsense. It is impossible to think 
rationally in this field unless one constantly bears 
in mind the interdependence of the subsystems 
that make up the criminal justice system. This 
may sound to you an obvious insight; but if you 
will bear it in the forefront of your minds in your 
next few discussions of problems in the preven- 
tion and treatmént of crime, you will find con- 
siderable and pervasive significance in it. 


Overreach of the Criminal Law 
The overreach of the criminal law is a second 


pervading theme of the Report. In this country 
we have the most moralistic criminal law that the 
world has yet produced. I doubt that this most 
moralistic criminal law reflects the world’s most 
moral community. I suspect that, by and large, 
there are roughly the same number of saints and 
sinners in this country as in any other in the 
world, and that our moralistic criminal law has 
not made us better—though I think it may have 
made us worse, and I will try to suggest why I 
hold that view. There are three unfailing methods 
of reducing crime. One is to stop people being 
born so that we do not face the population changes 
I earlier referred to. The second is to reduce the 
area of human conduct called “criminal.” The 
third is to cheat with the statistics. I am seriously 
in favor of the second, and against the first and 
third, despite their popularity. 

A third of all arrests in America are for being 
drunk. Two million arrests a year for such of- 
fenses as being drunk in a public place, drunk and 
disorderly, and that wonderful offense, drunk and 
resisting arrest. I most seriously doubt that the 
criminal justice system should have anything to 
do whatsoever with the drunk, as such. Please 
don’t dismiss this point out of hand as unimpor- 
tant, since I think I can make clear its importance 
to your work. (And I am not adverting to the 19th 
century judicial habit of consuming a bottle of 
port at lunch prior to hearing cases.) 

If a person while drunk throws a brick through 
a window or assaults another person, then the 
crimes of malicious damage to property or of 
assault should be treated as crimes and the drunk- 
enness aspect invoked only in sentencing. I am 
not, you see, pleading for an amnesty or immunity 
for drunks. But I do think it is a peculiarly poor 
idea to use the police, the courts, the jails to 
handle the vast bulk of otherwise noncriminal 
drunkenness which should be seen as only a prob- 
lem of human welfare and public seemliness. It is 
futile for us to think that the criminal law can 
make men virtuous—certainly if virtuousness 
means sobriety. On grounds of economy and hu- 
manity it is clear that we have alternative and 
better methods of handling this problem. Like- 
wise, the criminal law is used to handle problems 
of vagrancy in this country. The criminal law is 
used grossly too much in relation to narcotics ad- 
diction; it has a role in that area, I believe, but 
not the one that the legislatures have assigned to 
it. It does not seem to me objectionable for a.crim- 
inal justice system to make it a criminal offense to 
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live by peddling to other people’s vices, but it is 
hopeless for the criminal law to endeavor to deny 
a man the right to go to hell in his own way, if 
that is his intention. A goodly amount of our 
criminal law still purports to regulate people’s 
sexual behavior. It seems to me quite proper for 
the criminal law to seek to protect youth against 
the sexual depredations of others and to prohibit 
and punish certain types of fraud in sex; but it 
seems to me incredible in a post-Kinsey and post- 
Johnson and Masters age for the criminal law to 
try beyond that to regulate human sexual be- 
havior. It is foolish and totally ineffective. The 
criminal law is a poor instrument for us to use 
to try to make others virtuous. 

Let me take a larger area. The National Crime 
Commission recommends, in my view entirely re- 
sponsibly, that half the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
courts in this country should be removed from 
them. The Report recommends that consideration 
be given to removing from the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court control of the behavior of children 
other than that which would be criminal were 
they adults. About half the cases before the Cook 
County juvenile courts fall into this category. This 
is a long argument, involving the history of the 
juvenile court movement, the history of child wel- 
fare councils in the Scandinavian countries, and 
the difference of jurisdictions between the two; 
but the nub of the recommendation is that what 
might be called the welfare problems of youth are 
best not handled by judicial means but are better 
handled in local community organizations having 
lesser powers than the courts. Ultimately, of 
course, the courts will have to buttress their au- 
thority; but the “ultimately” is of great signifi- 
cance since we must wrestle with these welfare 
problems as best we can in a far from perfect 
world from day to day, week to week—and that 
is not a task suited to juridical determination. 
It is the same theme. 

In the juvenile court, too, the criminal law has 
grossly overreached itself. Here it has a slightly 
different connotation because this is a rescue op- 
eration that is being mounted. One of the major 
problems about rescue operations, and this is 
equally true for the whole area of morality and the 
criminal law, is that our rescue operations so 
rarely take account of the wishes of the persons 
being rescued. It is rather like the three scouts 
who helped the old lady across the road and who 
reported their good deed to the scout master. He 
asked them why there were three of them. They 


replied, “because she didn’t want to go”! This 
theme of rescue operations ignoring the prefer- 
ences of the persons to be rescued pervades the 
criminal law areas of drunkenness, vagrancy, nar- 
cotic addiction, sex offenses, juvenile delinquency, 
and I would add, gamblers. It seems to me late in 
the day for us to be further delaying removal of 
the major financing of organized crime in this 
country. Fundamentally, it is an economic proposi- 
tion. We can legitimately compete with organized 
gamblers and by effective competition put them 
out of business. The profits in gambling, and they 
are substantial, might as well go to state purposes. 
There is no evidence whatsoever that gambling 
legislation reduces the incidence of gambling, and 
virtually nobody believes that it does. You can 
probably get a bet on in your own courthouse. 
Have we got to continue this charade? 

These are not trifling issues. They go to the 
central question—what is the proper role of the 
criminal sanction? Where can it beneficially effect 
social organization? Its central task is to protect 
us against violence and the threat of violence; to 
protect the security of our homes; to protect us 
against more severe depredations on our prop- 
erty—and we should be cautious about using the 
criminal law for any other purpose than these. 
We should be particularly cautious about using 
the criminal law as a mechanism of achieving the 
good life for others. And if we took this view there 
would be a vast release of energy and skills for 
the central purposes of the criminal law. Visit 
any local police station, any local court, any local 
jail, and see the human waste of our cities, the 
inadequate people, the nuisances and pests, being 
mass processed by the criminal justice system. 
The criminal justice system is not an appropriate 
mechanism to keep the streets clean. It is neither 
humane nor effective. It overloads the system. It 
takes up too much police time, too much court 
time, and a great deal too much of the time of the 
corrections system. It distracts us excessively 
from other more important concerns. 

Please do not think that I am suggesting that 
the police behave excessively or wickedly in these 
areas. For example, in relation to drunks, they do 
some very good work. Nor am I suggesting that 
the drunks should be left to lie in the streets. We 
have other cheaper and more decent mechanisms 
for handling the problem. Police, jails, and courts 
are irrelevant to much of the area that the crim- 
inal law system has cut out for itself. What I am 
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really preaching is law revision—the urgent need 
to bring social reality to the criminal law. 


Evaluative Research 


Let me move to the third pervasive theme be- 
hind The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. 
Few will disagree that it is wise to evaluate, as 
best we can, the consequences of our efforts. Such 
a pious affirmation will be readily accepted; but 
there is a chasm here between rhetoric and reality. 
There is infinitely more talk of evaluative research 
than there is evaluative research. Let me put it 
more offensively. It was only late in 1967 that the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons appointed its first re- 
search officer, John Conrad. And this is a wealthy 
and fine correctional system with imaginative 
leadership. Consider, too, the budget for research 
in the Federal Probation System; it is a memor- 
able figure—nothing! These are meant as indict- 
ments and the federal judiciary should not tolerate 
such conditions. Judges should picket the court 
buildings, should parade with placards, should 
lie down in front of the United States Marshal 
and scream in the streets until they are given the 
possibility of doing their sentencing work re- 
sponsibly—and that involves knowledge of the 
consequences of their work. Rational sentencing 
presupposes evaluative study of the consequences 
of sentences on diverse categories of offenders; 
not only is this information lacking but there also 
are only rare efforts to acquire it. 

I am not urging research into the etiology of 
crime or delinquency. Indeed, when the Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice received its grant 
from the Ford Foundation of one million dollars 
for 5 years’ research in this field, those of us who 
are working in the Center held a ceremony of 
liturgical significance in which we swore a great 
oath that we would spend not a cent on research 
into the causes of crime or delinquent behavior 
and would exclude from our patrimony anyone 
who did. I think that criminologists are most un- 
likely to make any significant contributions to our 
understanding of the causes of criminal behavior. 
Indeed, I think they face a nonquestion. I don’t 
believe we are likely to proceed in advance of the 
disciplines on which we depend—those many dis- 
ciplines which study human behavior. Nor do I 
believe that there are causes of crime, any more 
than there are causes of disease. It may be pos- 
sible to understand some etiological relationships 
concerning particular diseases and particular 
types of human behavior classified as crime; but 


there is no reason at all to assume that there is a 
common core running through this vast area of 
human behavior we now call crime, which is 
capable of etiological investigation. 

At all events, I am not now advocating any 
more of those expensively outfitted safaries in 
search for the hidden springs of criminal behavior 
in what has so far remained a darkly shrouded 
hinterland. I am arguing rather that we must 
start studying the relationship of our processes to 
criminals. We, the subsystems of the criminal 
justice system, must be put into the equation, and 
we must cease the perseveration of studying them, 
the criminals. We must begin to discover the con- 
sequences of what we are doing and the extent to 
which we are succeeding in reducing crime rates 
or preventing recidivism. Empirical evaluative 
research lies within our capacity. We could grad- 
ually discover the extent to which our criminal 
sanctions do deter others from crime and the ex- 
tent to which they bear upon the deterrence and 
rehabilitation of the individual criminal. Yet little, 
indeed, is spent on this search. There are only 
three countries, if they can be called countries, 
that spend 2 percent of their correctional budgets 
on research. They are California, Wisconsin, and 
the United Kingdom. As I understand it, no other 
system spends that much. Yet no business of any 
size would now consider functioning without a 
normal commitment of 5 percent of its budget to 
evaluating the quality control of its product and 
the effectiveness of its marketing. It is a ludicrous 
inefficiency to labor away with our traditional 
sanctions and sentences without trying to discover 
the consequences of our efforts. 

All correctional experiments succeed. Why do 
they succeed? Because they are rarely measured. 
Until such measurements are made, it is impos- 
sible to know how much of your time is wasted. 
It seems to me likely that half the time of all 
federal probation officers is wasted; I mean the 
time when they are at work is wasted. Doubtless 
they lead satisfying and productive private lives. 
I mean that half of their time is wasted on cases 
that don’t need their assistance and on cases that 
are too difficult for their treatment capacities to 
be influential. It lies within our competence within 
a relatively short period of time—say a decade— 
substantially to reduce that waste. It is not diffi- 
cult methodologically but is not going on. I hope 
that the Federal Judicial Center is an augury 
that we can soon add the federal system to those 
that have the high distinction of spending more 
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than 2 percent of the budget on checking the use 
to which the other 98 percent is put. 


Prospect 


I doubt that these brave things for which I 
plead will happen. We live in a time of fear and 
opportunity, but of only epiphenomenal signs of 
innovative development. The community, the poli- 
ticians, will invest heavily in the prevention and 
treatment of disease and into research into dis- 
ease. The National Institutes of Health and its off- 
shoots are a fine and contributing example of this. 
The analogy between crime and disease is not 
close, and I am not drawing it, but this at least 
can be said—the fabric of American society will 
not be rent by disease; it may be by burgeoning 
violence and crime. 

A major reshaping of our criminal justice sys- 
tem is required if these fears are to be reduced. 


We face the need to reshape the law itself to a 
more modest and realistic appreciation of its ca- 
pacity. The police require more adequate support, 
better training, a higher status, and substantially 
increased technological facilities—and much else. 
All this is clear, but it is unlikely to happen. 

I seem to have a morbid preoccupation with the 
defects in our criminal justice system, but I do 
not wish to recant. Let me, however, conclude on 
a more hopeful note relevant to -that depression. 
The depression comes from considering the larger 
issues, and perhaps that is an excessive burden to 
assume. Alan Paton, the great South African 
novelist, himself having wrestled throughout his 
life with some large examples of man’s inhu- 
manity to man wrote: “There is only one way in 
which one can endure man’s inhumanity to man 
and that is to try, in one’s own life, to exemplify 
man’s humanity to man.” In the federal judicial 
system, increasingly I see this exemplification. 


A Psychiatrist Looks at LSD 


By DANIEL X. FREEDMAN, M.D. 
Professor and Chairman, Department of Psychiatry, University of Chicago 


is a general social issue, it would aid 

rational judgment to separate the prob- 
lems inherent in the different categories of drugs 
which are abused. The sedatives (including alco- 
hol, barbiturates, and certain so-called minor 
tranquilizers) as well as the narcotics (opium and 
its derivatives such as morphine, codeine, and 
heroin) may be technically addicting. Persons 
can organize their lives so that the procurement 
of such drugs becomes of overriding importance 
(they are “habituated’”) and upon withdrawal 
there are physiological symptoms which produce 
discomfort and symptoms which can be modified 
by another dose of drug. Narcotics, especially, 
produce marked tolerance, such that larger doses 
are required for similar subjective effects; with 
larger dosage the withdrawal syndrome will be 
more severe. 

Other potentially dangerous drugs can be ha- 
bitually abused. These are the excitants such as 
amphetamine, methadrine (“speed”), and cocaine; 
hallucinogens, such as LSD, STP, psilocybin, 


W HILE EXTENSIVE DRUG TAKING of all kinds 


DMT, and mescaline; the delirium producing 
drugs such as belladonna derivatives (atropine, 
scopolomine) ; various intoxicants such as benzine- 
containing compounds (glue and gasoline) ; anes- 
thetics such as ether; and substances more diffi- 
cult to classify such as large dosages of nutmeg. 
Marihuana has sedative and euphoriant properties 
and in high dosage or with potent extracts, psy- 
chotomimetic effects. All of these drugs variably 
alter subjective states and have been abused. Each 
presents a variety of specific problems and risks. 
Many, on the other hand (including LSD), have 
been appropriately used. Alcohol is the most 
prevalently abused (and associated with crimes 
of violence) ; it is followed by the barbiturates, 
mild tranquilizers, amphetamines, marihuana, and 
then the opiate narcotics. The hallucinogens are a 
rather new addition to this catalogue of “goofo- 
genic” agents. 


Psychedelic Effects 


History records a variety of substances derived 
from plants which can produce strange subjective 
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states. Certain of these drugs are repeatedly cited 
as leading to “learning” or revelation; often they 
are involved in some mystical or ritual use. These 
drugs reveal normally suppressed components of 
our experience, vividly exposing them to our at- 
tention. They produce a heightened experience of 
any sensory input, a heightened sense of clarity 
but a diminished control over what is being ex- 
perienced. Humphrey Osmond coined for these 
drugs the term “psychedelic” to mean “mind 
manifesting.” 

The fact that a certain class of drugs so sharply 
compels this level of function for a chemically 
determined package of time has intrigued scien- 
tists who search for the mechanisms by which the 
brain can so be altered. This intense subjective 
experience presents a startling contrast to ordi- 
nary reality. Our minds are apparently capable of 
viewing the world in terms of “portentousness” ; 
the slightest sensation becomes laden with mean- 
ing. Meaningfulness becomes more important than 
the object that is meant, redness that is more im- 
portant than the object that is red. Qualities and 
sensations gain a life of their own. The sense of 
truth is experienced as compelling vivid but not 
the inclination to test the truth of the senses! 
Thus, the drugs reveal an innate capacity of the 
mind to see more than it can tell, to experience 
more than it can explicate, to believe in and be 
more impressed by more than we can rationally 
justify, to experience “boundarylessness” events 
from the banal to the profound. These drugs re- 
flect an innate capacity (like the dream) of which 
the waking mind is capable. The familiar and ha- 
bitual now appear novel. Those habits and con- 
stancies with which we generally order the world 
around us into a sensible sequence now become 
less important, and items, elements, and aspects of 
our perceptual world now compel attention. 

To this disjointed world of clear perceptions we 
can react with awe rather than tempered judg- 
ment or even with irrational boundless affect— 
ecstasy or terror. One can also react simply with a 
sense of surprise. Unlike the sleeping dreamer, the 
waking dreamer is confronted with two compel- 
ling and contradictory orders of reality—the in- 
terface of belief and the orderly rules of evidence. 
The trip back to reality after ‘tuning in” to this 
region may be discordant or harmonious; one’s 
sense of both the inner and outer world may be 
revised in a healthy way or altered to suit the cos- 
mic fantasies engendered in the drug state. For 
some, the experience is simply odd and interest- 


ing; for others it seems to reveal profound mys- 
teries ; and for almost anyone it represents a con- 
flict with the reality the waking mind normally 
sees. From the wealth of normally useless percep- 
tions potentially available to us, we generally 
select what is useful in order to make our way 
physically and socially in our world. This selective 
capacity tends to be diminished with these drugs 
and hence all experience is novel. 

The particular content of the trip depends upon 
expectation, the individual’s capacity to cope with 
the novel and the surrounding events. The way in 
which the drug-taking culture or groups try to 
make sense out of the experience in effect gives an 
overall direction to it. Music can absorb attention 
during the flux—the kaleidoscopic “internal T.V. 
show”—and guide one through the confusions of 
the trip; directing attention to the outside, to 
pleasant objects or thinking of “good” or high 
thoughts can also help. Religion especially con- 
tains an apt language to describe the boundless, 
the infinite, the sense of belief which transcends 
proof. The part of the mind which is tapped by 
these drugs, the part that sees vivid and boundless 
images—a clear dream where barriers are tran- 
scended—also can underwrite hallucinatory ex- 
perience and delusional belief; hence these are 
also called psychotomimetic drugs. Nor is it sur- 
prising that we should see a variety of confusional 
aftereffects including a tendency to overvalue the 
insights of the drug world without the corrections 
of experience and logic. Thus, these drugs do 
allow the mind to “expand” upon and vivify sen- 
sations; they “shrink” that part of the mind 
which exerts logical control. 


The Dangers of LSD 


Drugs such as LSD lure the unwary from the 
acquisition of competence. Not all persons who 
experiment fall for this lure. For the majority, 
the single drug experience may mean only a pass- 
ing episode or temporary upset. For many it may 
simply provide interesting and enlightening (but 
unspecific) testimony into the orders of experi- 
ence which our minds must normally or uncon- 
sciously integrate. 

Adverse effects fall into four major groups. 
First, the bulk of harmful effects have turned out 
to be those visible and dramatic episodes of drug 
panic known as “the bad trip.” The fact is, indi- 
viduals cannot reliably control or predict exactly 
what experience they may have under the drug, 
and since their “anchors” to the familiar world are 
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markedly loosened, they may easily be tripped 
into an escalating panic. The risk of this must at 
least be 10 percent for each single trip, a risk en- 
hanced by high dosage, by unstable circumstances 
and by unstable motives (as well as by uncertain 
control over dosage because of black market man- 
ufacture). The less an individual is firmly and 
adaptively entrenched in a pattern of life, the less 
he has a reservoir of established habits and values, 
the more vulnerable he may be to a bad trip and to 
aftereffects. Accordingly, most panic reactions to 
an unpleasant trip are seen in people younger 
than 26 years of age. A really complete loss of 
judgment—psychotic behavior leading to suicide 
or homicide—is quite rare in LSD panic states. 

In general, the effects of bad trips are short 
lasting (24 to 48 hours) and manageable by 
knowledgeable physicians in emergency rooms. 
Reassurance, perhaps the use of sedative or tran- 
quilizing agents and brief followup after the panic 
appear to help. There is now a wider spread un- 
derstanding in the medical community of how to 
deal with various drug-related emergencies. This, 
in turn, leads to less off-the-cuff headline making 


which then enhances panic on the part of patients, : 


friends, and inexperienced medical staff. To an 
extent, bad trips can even be managed by those 
lay guides and “friends” who are able to provide 
appropriate calm and reassurance. 

A second common group of transient ad- 
verse effects—aftereffects—are the variable mood 
changes, the perplexities, “flashbacks,” and confu- 
sions seen after one or several good or bad trips. 

Third, after single or several doses the drug 
can be a catalyst for those who are already psy- 
chotic or those who—without luck or timely inter- 
vention—are about to be overtly so. This is a 
quite small group. The overall incidence of psy- 
chosis has not increased in this country because 
of LSD, but too often it is the vulnerable who 
tend to experiment. 

Finally, there are serious effects of too many 
“good trips.” For a small but visible subculture 
using LSD, the drug can reinforce retreat from 
productivity and an insidious pattern of retreat, 
passivity, mood changes, and impaired judgment 
and dropping out—an effect perhaps more dam- 
aging to personality organization than actual 
psychosis. 

Data generated at the National Institute of 
Mental Health (demonstrating the increased sci- 
entific interest in the drug—a useful side effect 
of the publicity) indicate that some people in the 


drug state may pay attention to auditory fre- 
quencies they normally ignore and thereafter con- 
tinue to be sensitive to those frequencies. This is 
a demonstration that after the drug some people 
tend to be able to hear and perhaps see the world 
somewhat differently than they once did; this fact 
in itself is neither beneficial nor harmful. It 
simply demonstrates that experiences during the 
drug state can, to varying degrees, influence sub- 
sequent modes of perceiving. Yet, this may happen 
without the “consent” of the subject; we see this 
in the publicized “flashback” or the unwanted trip 
without a-drug which may be accompanied by 
varying degrees of panic or confusion. This is 
akin to the recurrent bad dream about an over- 
whelming experience—a traumatic experience 
which has not been mastered and for which the 
person was usually unprepared. Treatment with 
antianxiety drugs and brief psychotherapy gen- 
erally suffices. While the mechanisms for this puz- 
zling reaction are of basic interest to researchers, 
and while it may be quite upsetting, the effect is 
often more dramatic than dangerous. 

For some people the reaction after the drug is 
a period of mild depression, perplexity, and a kind 
of passive giving-up. Because the drug clearly 
presents persons with a clash of realities—with 
two orders of reality (ordinary reality and the 
tempting or confusing and limitless dream world 
of the drug)—young people may dwell upon the 
contrast and the disappointments which everyday 
life presents. In some, suicidal ideas or acts may 
develop; it ought to be recalled, however, that 
this is the third most common cause of death in 
the young adult age group with or without the 
aid of drugs. 

Some tend to overvalue the omnipotence and 
untested personal insights arrived at in the drug 
state; they continue to retreat from everyday life 
seeking the vivid intangibles of the drug world. 
Others become self-absorbed and perplexed about 
the nature of life and reality. Such confusions— 
reinforced by drug subcultures—lead to moder- 
ately severe or quite major maladjustments as 
seen in the severely impaired dropout. Yet, we 
should remember that others can tap into this 
drug experience using it simply for escape or en- 
lightenment; they do not mistake the visions of 
the drug world with specific plans or programs 
for everyday living. 

Cultures surround drug taking, such as that of 
the pseudohippie. It is unkempt and unsightly, but 
occasionally functions to keep its members in 
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some tenuous accord with reality. Because one 
loses his usual anchors to reality, he must lean 
upon others for structure and support; hence 
groups and cults naturally tend to form in order 
to link this strange experience to some kind of 
social reality. This is why I have called these 
drugs “cultogenic”; they enhance group forma- 
tion. Highly structured religious rituals can both 
isolate and explain the intrinsically strange and 
novel drug experience, and do so in a fashion that 
does not lend to personal eccentricity and self-de- 
structive flights from reality; this is evident in 
the Peyote religion. Similarly, under knowledge- 
able medical control effects of the drug can be 
guided and managed with a low risk of harm. 

If we take a good hard look at the national 
scene it is fortunate that there is still only a small 
group of dedicated long-term users of LSD and 
associated compounds. Apart from the rapidity 
with which some of this minority drop out of a 
competent role in school or society, I see little 
overall difference between their passivity, inap- 
propriateness, and lack of engagement with the 
world and that which we have long observed. 
There are always such disturbed young people. In 
the past they had less socially acceptable (or 
passable) ways of retreating from the tasks of 
adulthood. Nevertheless, some observers of the 
chronic user believe that the sharp personality 
change, the notable passive receptivity to all vari- 
eties of excitement and stimuli, the magical think- 
ing and the poor organization in the presence of a 
capacity for personal relationships cannot be ex- 
plained solely on psychological grounds. As yet, 
there is no solid evidence for brain damage in 
these cases; but they may indeed let the drug ef- 
fects overwhelm their capacity for making dis- 
tinctions and be unable to control sensory inputs. 
These people in any event clearly suffer from a 
hangover of too many “good trips’! The fact that 
appropriately supervised “trips” in normal or 
quite sick people do not usually lead to anything 
which appears like lasting damage, indicates that 
the persisting inability to suppress and disregard 
the flood of input is in part a consequence of the 
setting in which this potent drug is taken and the 
lack of structure-building activities and “train- 
ing” after the trip. A setting which emphasizes 
constancy therapy or ritual supporting the logical 
mind would tend to retard this opening up and 
this passive and apparently uncritical acceptance 
of all stimuli—sometimes miscalled love by the 
pseudohippie. Yet, there are hints that passive ac- 


ceptance, denial or diminution of aggressivity also 
occur in peyote cultures. I believe we must look 
more closely at the whole issue of chronic use to 
understand it. Finally, we should note that angry 
proselytizing can follow chronic usage; here the 
user “‘turns out” transcending his own weaknesses 
by getting others to join him. 


Scope of Abuse of LSD 


Several years ago I was of the opinion that 
LSD would be a drug which had certain fad quali- 
ties. After consultation with many knowledgeable 
colleagues and watching the problem quite closely, 
I believe this opinion was correct and that the 
rapid rate of increase of interest and untutored 
experimentation with LSD has clearly begun to 
decline. Government-supported research into this 
difficult area of the prevalence of drug taking— 
including a wide number of common compounds 
—is underway and should, when completed, pro- 
duce socially useful data. 

We need more finely detailed studies which 
could show us how it is that ‘“‘carriers’”’ can intro- 
duce the drug into a small population, essentially 
advertise it (in terms of informal accounts of 
“fascinating” experiences) catching the attention 
of the curious, the passive, the tag-alongs, and 
the unwary and thereby seeding an episode of 
drug experimentation. This is not an unlikely 
pattern of contagion. I am quite aware that after 
the traveling medicine shows come to campus 
(complete with unbearded but beaded gurus ped- 
dling drugs) there is an increase of drug experi- 
mentation reinforced by the notion that everyone 
who is “in” is doing it. 

It has pleased me to notice that this increased 
interest can be temporary and at least on some 
campuses has dwindled. According to people with 
whom I have talked this is because students could 
see the effects in friends who were dropping out 
or having hangups with the drug. In brief, gulli- 
bility can be followed by the exercise of observa- 
tion and good judgment as we might well expect 
it to be among the great majority of the sensible 
college age population. 

It has been distressing to see that some high 
school students, yearning for the fruits of matur- 
ity, have experimented with the drug. This has 
not reached the proportions of a monumental 
problem, yet it does require awareness and tact 
on the part of secondary school educators. The 
lurid but unproved dangers of fractured cromo- 
somes and visions of a race of psychedelic mon- 
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sters have probably discouraged many from ex- 
perimenting. | 

With respect to the extent and pattern of usage, 
we should anticipate that history will repeat it- 
self and that we will find some small enclaves on 
campuses (or in hippie cultures) in which the 
drug will suddenly be discovered; a rash of ex- 
perimentation will follow; a minority will become 
frequent users and someone will be in sufficiently 
visible personal trouble to begin to alert the gul- 
lible ; the rate will then decline. So that the overall 
interest and fascination in LSD seems now not to 
be increasing and in fact to be declining and 
localized to a hard core minority of experimenters 
who turn to other stimulants with avidity. The 
verdict on LSD given to me several years ago by 
a narcotic addict, “Man, that stuff is too risky,” 
will eventually be a fairly prevalent view. 

It is harder to discourage young people from 
experimenting by presenting the evidence for 
these risks than when they can “decide” the 
danger is to their physical health. The issue for 
the hard core is one’s “right” to have subjective 
experiences and one can save face by giving up 
drugs on the grounds of damage to the body rather 
than accepting a supposed infringement of a civil 
right. The hard core minority of users character- 
istically deny the psychological risks in the face 
of overwhelming evidence, thereby demonstrating 
the poor judgment which the life of the drugged 
dropout entails. 

In summary, the dangers of LSD about which 
there can no longer be controversy are the psy- 
chological and social dangers. These are the high 
risk or the lack of certainty as to outcome of a 
drug trip, and the availability of attraction of 
drugs to the unwary and unprepared. The drug 
presents a real psychological risk when taken by 
the wrong people at the wrong time for the wrong 
motive; e.g., young people in a personal “hangup” 
attempting to shortcut personal growth and deci- 
sions in a search for their “real” selves. The drug 
is tempting in this search for the “true self.” 
Unfortunately, looking inside one’s self under the 
drug simply further removes the subject from 
those anchors to reality which provide necessary 
guidelines for judgment. Unguided self-examina- 
tion under the drug is a common cause of subse- 
quent confusions and chronicity—a passive pos- 
ture of dropping out can ensue; this can lead to a 
variety of clinical pictures. Temporary bad trips 
are the most frequent adverse effect and flash- 
backs present a puzzling though treatable issue. 


In general, the aftereffects “open up” individuals 
who then do not seem to be able to disregard or 
integrate magical thinking and inappropriate or 
maladaptive thought. 


The Psychedelic Mystique 


We should note the role of the drug mystique in 
spreading and supporting drug usage. LSD was 
huckstered by a pseudointellectual elite and the 
fact that the media focus sensational attention 
upon either harmful or remarkable effects is pre- 
cisely equivalent to an advertising campaign. 

This publicized mystique offers readymade 
structure, style, and ideology with which a wide 
variety of confused and lost youngsters can ra- 
tionalize their protean confusion. If the profes- 
sions do not encourage drugs by overreaction or 
by covert sensational interest, we will have a 
long-range, useful effect on the contagion of drug 
experimentation. In any event the psychedelic 
gurus are in no position to have to take care of 
the consequences of what they so happily promise 
and initiate. As they seek advertisement for them- 
selves through debates and lurid magazine arti- 
cles, they are certain that they have a civil right 
to have a “private” experience. Yet they continue 
to publicize their private experiences unmindful 
of the fact that society has to deal with the con- 
sequences. They announce—far in advance of 
actual widespread usage—the “inevitable” use of 
these drugs by the young. Thus they can enjoy 
declaring the establishment to be helpless and in- 
cite youth to revolt—all under the sanction of 
inevitability—a huckster’s device to which the 
gullible still respond. Widespread epidemics of 
drug usage are neither inevitable nor do they 
inexorably require the severe counterreaction 
which hysterical legislators, in their fear and 
irritation, propose. 


New Drugs of Abuse 


As long as individuals can be lured into experi- 
menting with their subjective feelings with drugs 
we will have some problem of abuse of these com- 
pounds. What is more difficult to convey to the 
young is that it really does take time for the ex- 
perts to investigate a drug and that the extensive 
but imprecise knowledge and experience of lay 
pharmacologists and street corner laboratories 
are not a reliable training or a basis for sound, 
accurate, and safe research. 

There are now a number of synthesized com- 
pounds which are similar in their effects to LSD. 
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Structurally related to mescaline—more precisely 
derivatives of amphetamine—drugs such as STP 
have been abused. Misinformation travels widely 
and quickly. Similar to the effects of LSD, some 
are shorter acting or less intense (STP, e.g.). 
Scientists are interested in the particular pattern 
of psychological effects which may be emphasized 
with one drug rather than another in the hope 
that they can both come to an understanding of 
the precise psychological systems affected and the 
hope that with more precise control over drug 
states, their specific neurochemical basis can be 
investigated as well as potential therapeutic ef- 
fects. The drugs may be “tracers” leading to those 
brain systems which may be altered in mental 
disorders. 

A small minority of drug users, frustrated with 
problems attendant upon psychedelic drugs, have 
turned to other amphetamine derivatives such as 
methedrine (‘speed’) which tend to produce a 
keyed-up mental and physical state rather than 
psychedelic effects; somewhat similar to cocaine’s 
effects, methedrine can be associated with para- 
noid perceptions and an urge toward action which 
in the wrong circumstances can lead to violence. 
Overdose can be physically dangerous. 

Certainly among the dedicated minority of in- 
discriminate drug experimenters turning from 
one to another drug in search for kicks, one could 
anticipate histories in which the experimental if 
not addictive use of narcotics might be involved. 
This is simply to point out that a dedicated career 
of drug taking and a preoccupation with under- 
ground sources of drugs can lead a quite small 
and insignificant minority to a thoroughly indis- 
criminate pattern of experimentation. It does not 
mean that the use of LSD inevitably leads to the 
use of any single other drug, narcotic or not. Nor 
is it true that marihuana inevitably leads to 
heroin; we should not confuse arrangements of 
the market place with the primary drug effect. 

The fact that underground purveyors of nar- 
cotics may peddle marihuana and that the law 
treats both classes of drugs as equally dangerous 
is far more relevant. It may, however, be true that 
indiscriminate drug experimentation is enhanced 
by the habit of “turning in” with drugs. Yet it is 
quite evident that this subjective experience in 
itself does not compel drug experimentation; in- 
deed, the majority of narcotics users probably 
first tried alcohol. It is also true that there are far 
more users of marihuana than there are narcotics 


addicts. The use of this agent has spread in the 
presence of very severe legal sanctions since 1937. 


Genetic Dangers 


Recently the focus of interest on the harmful 
effects of LSD has shifted to observation of 
changes in the genetic apparatus of the white 
cells of the blood. Drugs can be added to a suspen- 
sion of these cells. After a period of time the 
cultured cells are viewed under the microscope, 
and the chromosomal apparatus is examined and 
classified. This is a time-consuming method, ex- 
pensive because of the laboratory technicians re- 
quired. A number of laboratories are now studying 
these phenomena, yet headlines about the effects 
of LSD—“‘‘fractured chromosomes’—did not indi- 
cate that such common substances as caffeine, 
aspirin, and certain drugs used daily in obstetrics 
can also produce test tube changes of the same 
kind and frequency as LSD. They did not indicate 
that the effect of LSD in the test tube (let alone 
the effect of LSD on the white cells of the drug 
user) is not at all consistent. Nor has it been 
stressed that some laboratories cannot even iden- 
tify an abnormal frequency of fractured chromo- 
somes in drug users. Thus, the test tube reactions 
with lymphocytes derived from different persons 
are not uniform; reactions which are found, occur 
with a number of drugs, and the white cells of 
drug users produce quite variable results. Finally, 
fractured chromosomes are not a disease but a 
laboratory observation and the significance of this 
partly subjectively evaluated laboratory finding to 
human well-being is quite elusive. 

Nor has the series of psychotomimetic drugs 
been tested to see if it is this property of such 
molecules—their ability to produce a visionary 
state—which can fracture chromosomes. Finally, 
the truly genetic significance of drug effects when 
they do occur is a matter of guilt by association— 
the observation that chromosomal changes can be 
produced by some agents which may produce a 
higher risk of cancer (but also by agents which 
may be useful in the chemotherapy of cancer). 
Radiation and certain viral infections also can 
produce chromosomal changes. The duration of 
changes with these various agents is uncertain. 
Almost any drug given at the right time during 
gestation and in the right dosage can produce 
stillbirths and stunted growth in experimental 
animals with or without fractured chromosomes. 
There is no data as yet that LSD is a reliably 
good teratogen (such as thalidomide), nor is there 
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any necessary biological link between fractured 
chromosomes in white cells of mother and/or 
child and birth defects; these usually occur quite 
independently. 

In summary, there has been interesting and 
highly suggestive (and highly sensationalized) re- 
search, none of which indicates directly that LSD 
damages human germ cells (which incidentally, 
if damaged, have a poor chance of forming life). 
Such laboratory findings should raise the level of 
suspicion and provoke research. This has hap- 
pened but the data as yet are hardly convincing 
when extrapolated to the risk of human disease 
or deformity. Neither European nor American 
experience in over 20 years of LSD research nor 
the data of ethnology have pointed to such prob- 
lems. 

None of us—if we intend to put up with a 
world in which drugs are manufactured and dis- 
tributed—has any business expecting that any 
drug will be without harm to anyone at anytime. 
Prudence has always counseled that in pregnancy, 
especially in the first trimester, the intake of 
drugs should be carefully monitored. Thus, 
whether or not these findings have any relevance 
to health or reproduction, their publication has 
cast a pall on the omnipotent notion that one can 
experiment without risk. It has offended the ex- 
pectation of youth that there was a drug which 
was their “right” to take with impunity. They 
expected parental rather than biological recrimi- 
nation! 


Educational Lapses 


Parenthetically, it is striking that high school 
and college science curricula do not contain up- 
to-date experiments and information on drugs 
generally. Few social science courses offered to 
this age group stress the history of salvationist 
movements, of fads, or the psychology of influence 
as represented by advertising in its various forms 
(including that which provokes social and ideo- 
logical fads and fashions). Both issues are rele- 
vant to preventive measures which might be ef- 
fective. Considering the fact that LSD was 22 
years old before it was widely abused and that it 
was largely among highly educated people that 
the LSD fad was propagandized, it is striking that 
philosophers and literary experts, that students of 
man’s struggle to bring the irrational and rational 
components of experience into accord, did not 
speak up. To put it briefly, there was a strange 
lapse on the part of those who knew better and 


failed to confront the inadequate psychology, trite 
philosophy, and uninformed posturing of the psy- 
chedelic poseurs. Perhaps they felt that the drug 
experience presented something unique, new, and 
novel to society, a fact refuted by anthropology 
and pharmacology. 

In any event, pharmacology represents the ap- 
plication of a number of basic science disciplines 
to the question of the mode of action of drugs and 
their effect on bodily systems. Generally, this is a 
graduate school specialty which has to be taught 
to all medical students and to Ph.D. candidates in 
biomedical sciences; a practical course is given to 
nursing and pharmacy students. I believe that 
some support for the development of educational 
tools and a revision of high school texts would be 
most useful not only so that students can under- 
stand how any drug is developed, manufactured, 
and tested but so that they can understand some- 
thing about the scientific issues and the difficulties 
in weighing risk and gain in applying drugs. 

We cannot afford educated leaders who believe 
that drugs are hatched by a conspiracy of money- 
mad pharmaceutical manufacturers, or on the 
other hand, that the drugs are unadulterated 
magic bullets capable of precisely manipulating 
any desired mental or physical state. These mis- 
understandings are evidence of “two cultures” and 
lurk in the background of all of our concerns 
about contemporary problems in the use and abuse 
of all drugs. Throughout history man has re- 
sponded to drugs with the basic notion of their 
potency—either the possibility of enhancing phys- 
ical strength or sexual potency, or of harming 
and poisoning. These universal irrational notions 
are easily tapped, impairing effective judgment 
of legislators as well as medical men. 


The Motives for Drug Use 


The motives for experimenting with drugs are 
hard to pin down. Many factors are at work. Our 
society is mobile, and acting up is a ready substi- 
tute for isolation, depression, and mild despair. 
Many college students who have experimented 
with these agents seem to have an intense need to 
feel. They use drugs in order to establish a hither- 
to elusive contact with themselves and others. The 
seductive ease with which one can instantly 


change his normal expectations and experience is 


a lure for others. The prolonged period in which 
the slow and painful acquisition of competence is 
demanded from an intrinsically impatient age 
group also plays a role. 
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Curiosity about the mind, about what can be 
experienced and knowing about who one is and is 
to be, can be expected. All the crises of adoles- 
cence—the fluidity, shifts of rules, and expecta- 
tions and search for identity—play into the drug 
taking culture. Parents can be defied as the frus- 
tration of years of inexperience are reversed by 
an intense, drug induced, subjective experience 
which parents have not had. 

This is a risk-taking age in which many can be 
dared by accounts of psychedelic experiences. 
They see the drug as an emotional fitness test. 
They experiment with control; they like to drink 
and test their ability to stop; they debate whether 
to smoke or not, masturbate or not, or to study. 
In general, they are rehearsing their strengths 
and autonomy at a time when their lives are, in 
fact, largely unwritten. They probe for conse- 
quences and impatiently leap the barriers of time, 
to come to grips with life and seize the fruits 
and risks promised in the future. These motives 
may underlie many of the grimmer statistics of 
the 18 to 25 age group committing accidents and 
suicide. One wonders if these represent the in- 
evitable costs of learning the lesson of conse- 
quences, of limits, of mortality. 

Whatever the personality needs of drug takers 
may be, this is an age group which is “changing 
its skin,” impatient to leap from the present mo- 
ment into the unknown and untested future. What- 
ever sustains their episodes of drug taking has to 
be matched against all the forces in contemporary 
life which tend to make the future bleak and 
structureless, which fail to underwrite periods of 
transition and to reward competences as they are, 
in fact, acquired. Affluence and privilege can be 
accompanied by a lack of challenge and genuine 
investment; on the other hand helplessness in con- 
trolling the environment can enhance the value of 
experimenting with the internal environment. All 
these factors have and can be cited as enhancing 
drug taking. Although the majority of our youths 
do not even experiment with these drugs, I find 
explanations of the differences between American 
and European use still not satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and the facts still elusive when we seek 
for accountable factors. 


Laws 


It is a crime to possess marihuana and to manu- 
facture or distribute LSD. Neither marihuana nor 
LSD directly induce or incite criminal behavior. 
Yet current legislative proposals will now make 


criminals out of the foolish who possess LSD and 
other such drugs thus putting possessors in the 
same class as those criminals who manufacture 
and distribute agents which are potentially toxic. 
Another law, the Rogers bill (H.R. 14096), would 
“rehabilitate” those so arrested although the bulk 
of users are not sick nor are they chronic users of 
LSD. This—plus a proposed doubling of agents, 
and the recent administrative removal of the Bu- 
reau of Drug Abuse Control from the scienti- 
fically informed Food and Drug Administration 
to the Department of Justice where policing of 
narcotics and all dangerous drugs is being amal- 
gamated—at a time when medical experts gen- 
erally agree that LSD use is declining! Perhaps 
these laws will eliminate long hair, bare feet. and 
beads, but the proposed legislation is not dis- 
criminating and specific nor based on sound 
information, and the recent administrative con- 
solidation may isolate enforcement personnel and 
policies from the medical, scientific and educa- 
tional advice available and may bring all drug 
abuse control under the same suspect advice which 
has in the past amalgamated marihuana and 
opiates as offenses. Someday federal legislation 
preempting the states should be arrived at after 
due reflection and sound evaluation of available 
information. 

Marihuana is derived from the plant which pro- 
duces hemp, the flowering tops of which are 
smoked for a “high.” The resinous materials 
which can be expressed from the plant have been 
made into potent hashish cakes. This material can 
be obtained only from the plants grown in the 
near or far East or North Africa. Scientists have 
just begun to gain chemical control over the wide 
variety of constituents found in the plant, and to 
identify molecules which produce the character- 
istic effects. Standard materials are required and 
a far greater synthesis of the active molecules be- 
fore appropriate comparative studies can be un- 
dertaken. The potent forms of marihuana produce 
momentary paranoid states. The potent prepara- 
tions of the East when taken over a long term in 
excess reportedly produce social patterns not un- 
like that of our own skid row. The mild mari- 
huana available in this country probably ranges 
in potency from that of banana peel to moderately 
effective material. 

I do not find it possible at this juncture to ad- 
vise the legalization of marihuana as some propo- 
nents argue; potential dangers need to be assessed. 
I also believe it takes time for a society to learn 
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how to orient to the drugs it uses in order to pro- 
vide customs and safeguards around ingestion 
patterns. We have hardly done this for alcohol. 
While there is no evidence for harmful physical 
effects of the marihuana available in this country, 
one wonders how wise it is to introduce yet another 
potential hallucinogenic drug into our society. On 
the other hand, the sanctions for possession of 
marihuana are justified on lurid grounds and have 
created a genuine credibility gap which requires 
review. 

There are obviously segments of our population 
—segments which cannot be identified entirely in 
advance—for whom the control of intake of mari- 
huana would be wise. This drug, like LSD, does 
represent a lure away from the acquisition of 
competence even though a number of illicit users 
can control their intake without apparent social 
harm. In view of the evidence we can so readily 
see of poor judgment in the use of alcohol, of 
potent and high risk drugs such as LSD, our 
society may not wish to encourage indiscriminate 
drug taking and a pattern of free experimentation 
with any drug which alters consciousness. It may 
decide that, although some drug users manage 
without harm to themselves or to others, most 
tend to form themselves into cults of drug takers 
who popularize, advertise, and expose the gullible 
amongst us to more than we can all comfortably 


or properly manage. If this is the case, some con- 
trols can be expected. 

Yet, it is hard to see what can be gained by 
rash proposals for severe sanctions for the pos- 
session of LSD, barbiturates, and amphetamines. 
Some medical education and counteradvertising is 
indeed required to stop the contagion of drug use. 
We should be quite certain that such education 
and punishment of illicit traffic have truly failed 
before we create a new class of criminals. Perhaps 
the Drug Abuse laws of 1965 are working. Iuadeed, 
since it is true that incitement to foolishness by 
the media has been truly consequential in the cur- 
rent contagion of drug use, one wonders why the 
advertising of LSD through a lurid press has not 
equally been considered a misdemeanor or a fel- 
ony. I gather we would here encounter the first 
amendment! 

We have arrived at a point where it may be 
possible for educated legislators, police, teachers, 
medical and research people, parole, judicial and 
law enforcement agencies to begin a collaboration 
in a sensible approach to the management and 
control of drug abuse. Our governments have 
tended to isolate agencies for drug abuse control 
from those various communities which should be 
involved. We now must all exchange facts, call 
upon a range of experts to help to shape our 
society into one which uses whatever drugs it 
must with discrimination. 


a should be undertaken devoted to early action on 
the further development of a sound and effective frarne- 
work of regulatory and criminal laws with respect to dan- 
gerous drugs. In addition, research and educational programs 
concerning the effects of such drugs should be undertaken.— 
Recommendation of the Task Force on Narcotics and Drug 
Abuse of the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, 1967. 
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stand at the threshold of a new era, prom- 

ising the resolution of a significant number 
of the problems that have vexed it throughout its 
development. At the very least, it is developing 
the theory and the practical groundwork for a 
new approach to rehabilitation of the most im- 
portant group of offenders—those predominantly 
young and lower class who are not committed to 
crime as a way of life and do not pose serious 
dangers to the community.””! 

The foregoing quotation from the report of the 
Task Force on Corrections of the President’s 
Crime Commission suggests a frame for a dis- 
cussion of the climate of change in corrections. 
That the Task Force was able to take so optimistic 
a view of the future of corrections is in no small 
measure a reflection of the fast moving impact of 
recent developments upon all of our social insti- 
tutions. 

One may be confident that a generation or two 
hence, thoughtful social analysts will seize the 
opportunity to examine the phenomenon of change 
in the 1960’s with insights and perspectives which 
are denied us who are caught up in its currents. 
But there is no doubt that one of the most signifi- 
cant benchmarks will be the work of the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness and Health whose 
work began in 1955 and ended 5 years later: 

“The objective of modern treatment of persons 
with major mental illness is,” the Commission 
said, “to enable the patient to maintain himself 
in the community in a normal manner. To do so, it 
is necessary (1) to save the patient from the de- 
bilitating effects of institutionalization as much 
as possible; (2) if the patient requires hospital- 
ization, to return him to the home and community 
life as soon as possible; and (3) thereafter to 
maintain him in the community as long as 
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possible. Therefore, aftercare and rehabilitation 
are essential parts of all services to mental 
patients and the various methods of achieving 
rehabilitation should be integrated in all forms 
of services, among them day hospitals, night 
hospitals, aftercare clinics, public health nursing 
services, foster family care, rehabilitation centers, 
work services, and ex-patient groups.’’” 


Reintegration of the Offender the Focal Task 


If the influence of the work of our colleagues 
in the field of mental health is not readily 
apparent, consider these comments of the Correc- 
tions Task Force: 


The general underlying premise for the new directions 
in corrections is that crime and delinquency are symp- 
toms of failures and disorganization of the community 
as well as of individual offenders. In particular these 
failures are seen as depriving offenders of contact with 
the institutions that are basically responsible for assur- 
ing the development of law-abiding conduct.... 

The task of corrections therefore includes building or 
rebuilding solid ties between the offender and the com- 
munity, integrating or reintegrating the offender into 
community life—restoring family ties, obtaining employ- 
ment and education, securing in a larger sense a place 
for the offender in the routine functioning of society. 
This requires not only efforts directed toward changing 
the individual offender, which has been almost the ex- 
clusive focus of rehabilitation, but also mobilization and 
change of the community and its institutions.’ 


Of course, the fact that we find echoes and re- 
flections of the work of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Health in that of the National Crime Com- 
mission should not be particularly surprising. In 
a very real sense, both the prison and the mental 
hospital were products of the spirit of reform 
which were stimulated by the enlightenment and 
“part of the great wave of social and moral re- 
forms stimulated by the human squalor produced 
by the industrial revolution in the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.’’4 

It is not at all farfetched to believe that a 
survey of the literature of that period of reform 
and revolution would reveal that there were those 
who saw the creation of these new institutions as 
a turning point in the direction of more rational 
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approaches. But, over time, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, what had been innovations were per- 
verted. Indeed both became substitutes for the 
system of banishment which had been part of the 
criminal sanctions in earlier societies. Not only 
was the offender banished from the community, 
but all too frequently so were the institutions to 
which he was sent as well as with his keepers. 
It is not surprising, then, that the penal insti- 
tution became increasingly insulated and isolated 
and surrounded by invisible walls of paranoia and 
suspicion. 

Those who designed the new systems of rejec- 
tion, however, overlooked a most important fact. 
The new system of banishment was not leakproof. 
The earlier models and designs had reasonably as- 
sured that the offender would be removed from 
the offended society for life. The prison, however, 
usually returned the rejectee to the society but 
returned him stigmatized and reinforced in his 
feelings of rejection. 

A parallel is noted by the Joint Commission on 


Mental Health when it states: 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, the pro- 
file of the state asylum for the incurably insane was 
stereotyped both professionally and socially—it was an 
institution where hopeless cases were put away for the 
good of society .... Mental hospital superintendents 
who saw patients accumulate and continue to live their 
lives out in locked wards became steeped in this negative 
outlook. Far from feeling that they had failed in a 
medical and social responsibility, these first psychiatrists 
apparently were satisfied that they were fulfilling the 
mission the state assigned to them. This was to take 
custody of all persons committed to their institutions by 
the Courts and thenceforth guard the patients and the 
public against the latter’s irrational acts, if any.5 


Mental Health Programs in Vanguard 


It was the accumulated evidence of the futility 
of adding to the ever-expanding capacity to ware- 
house human despair that stimulated the organi- 
zation of the Joint Commission which in turn 
prompted a much greater investment of federal, 
state and local resources in finding new solutions 
to the problems of the mentally ill. Out of this 
effort have emerged two significant changes: 
First, there have been very important modifi- 
cations in public attitudes and a lower level of 
anxiety about the potential dangerousness of 
persons who suffer from mental illness. Second, 
there has been a greatly heightened effort to 
treat the patient in the community. 

As corrections follows the path which has been 


5 Ibid, p. 65. 


blazed by mental health, and seeks to find the 
kind of meaningful linkages to the community, it 
will find that other recent developments in our 
society can probably be exploited to great advant- 
age. The conscience of a well-fed, affluent society 
is attempting, albeit somewhat clumsily, to come 
more firmly to grips with the problem of people 
in need. During the past 5 years funding has been 
provided for a broad range of new programs most 
of which are focused upon the needs of the 
socially, economically, culturally deprived mem- 
bers of our society. As new and more vigorous 
efforts have been mounted to provide the dis- 
possessed with handholds upon the opportunity 
structure, there has emerged a new appreciation 
that the task of corrections—the reintegration of 
the offender into the society—intersects and inter- 
faces with that of other agencies which are in- 
volved in the solution of human problems. 


New Patterns of Interagency Collaboration 


There are many illustrations of the new inter- 
agency collaboration. A major concern of the 
United States Department of Labor, for example, 
is the reduction of hard-core unemployment. We 
in corrections have been aware for a long time 
that the ranks of the unemployed too often 
have been augmented by our clients. Historically, 
too many parolees or former inmates have re- 
turned to the community with no greater educa- 
tional or work skills than they had before 
commitment, with hostile attitudes toward author- 
ity and with little motivation for legitimate em- 
ployment. Even where the institution had been 
somewhat more successful in returning men and 
women who were reasonably “ready” to become - 
productive citizens, the stigmata of the “ex-con” 
created serious obstacles to reentry. The programs 
which have begun to result from the growing 
appreciation of the fact that the correctional sys- 
tem does not operate in a vacuum have brought 
into play a range of services and resources which 
provide a unique opportunity for the correctional 
manager to reorient his programs. 

As the President’s Crime Commission has 
pointed out, the task of restructuring correctional 
programs is multifaceted. The emergence of the 
concept of reintegration of the offender into the 
community as the central objective of the correc- 
tional process does not diminish the importance 
of some of the tasks which were identified as 
meaningful in the past. Diagnosis and classifi- 
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cation continue to be highly relevant to decision- 
making at every point in the correctional process. 
Our capacity to discriminate more precisely 
between offenders and groups of offenders be- 
comes critical not only to our efforts to measure 
the degree or extent of threat which the offender 
poses for the public, but also in defining the kinds 
of services which he most needs. 


The Community Contributes to 
Institutional Programs 


The increasing recognition that one of the 
most compelling functions of the modern correc- 
tional institution is to prepare the offender for 
return to the community has particularly import- 
ant implications for institutions for youth and 
young adults. One of the most essential aspects of 
this preparation involves the active collaboration 
both in broad program planning and in planning 
for individuals in the correctional institution, 
with employers, trade unions, the educational sys- 
tem, and such specialized agencies as are 
responsible for vocational counseling and rehabili- 
tation as well as employment placement. The 
experience of the California Department of Cor- 
rections with the development of Trade Advisory 
Councils suggests one model which may be useful 
in other states. A number of states and federal 
institutions have recently acquired the aid of 
vocational rehabilitation services through the 
collaboration of state agencies. State employment 
services have, in many instances, greatly expanded 
occupational testing and employment develop- 
ment services. In still other instances state depart- 
ments of education have, with funding from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, supported liter- 
acy training for substantial numbers of offenders. 

Private business and industry as well as labor 
organizations have begun to show a new willing- 
ness to contribute directly to the training needs 
of offenders. Several instances can be cited in 
which industry or labor has made available train- 
ing resources to provide inmates with new skills 
to meet needs in labor shortage areas. This de- 
velopment suggests that this is a resource area 
which needs to be more fully exploited. 

Still another illustration grows out of recent 
collaboration between the duPont Company and 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. The company has 
been widely cited for pioneering in the application 

6 The results are described in summary in “A Case Study on Re- 


training,” published by STEP, an activity of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, 277 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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of programmed instruction techniques to train 
its employees in basic industrial skills to meet the 
requirements of change in the industrial process. 
The usefulness of the duPont material has now 
been tested in a pilot program established at the 
Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Virginia. The 
materials used were in the areas of machine shop, 
welding, woodworking, and auto mechanics train- 
ing.® 
Work Release Is a Crosswalk 


Some part of the stimulus for the involvement 
of business, industry, and labor in the training of 
offenders has its origins in the advent of the 
newer community-based correctional programs— 
work release and residential community treatment 
centers. Both of these correctional tools, while 
relatively untested, are regarded as presenting 
great promise. The concept of work release is not 
new. As early as 1913, the Wisconsin Legislature 
enacted a statute which authorized the release of 
misdemeanants from the jails to work by day and 
return to the institution at night. When in 1965 
the Congress of the United States enacted the 
Federal Offender’s Rehabilitation Act, only three 
states had similar laws for adult felony offenders. 
By the close of the legislative sessions of most 
states in 1967, the number of states with work 
furlough authority had increased to 22. 

The early work release laws were primarily 
intended to help the prisoner maintain his job and 
provide some measure of support for his family. 
The more recent statutes are intended to facilitate 
the offender’s return and ultimate reintegration 
into the community. Work release provides the 
man the chance to test his work skills and his 
capacity to meet the requirements of the job and 
his employer in a situation in which he continues 
to receive support in facing and meeting crises. 
The work release program can provide the insti- 
tutional manager with substantial information 
about the weaknesses and the inadequacies of the 
institutional program as well as furnish him with 
practical suggestions about ways in which pro- 
grams can be upgraded. Further participation in 
work release can provide valuable information to 
the parole decision-maker who has the opportunity 
to evaluate the offender’s behavior in a situation 
which more closely approximates the “real” world. 

In the period from October 1965 through 
December 31, 1967, there were approximately 
4,000 participants in the Bureau of Prisons work 
release program. They earned more than 
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$3,429,582, contributed upwards of $527,592 to 
dependents, paid $520,171 in taxes, accumulated 
$984,892 in savings, and contributed more than 
$369,046 to the Government for their care. As im- 
pressive as these figures may be, there are other 
returns of equal importance. There has been broad 
based community support for and community in- 
volvement in the programs; the offender has lived 
and worked in situations where he has realized 
a high level of personal acceptance; and the avail- 
ability of the program has stimulated higher 
levels of motivation and more sustained interest 
in the correctional programs available within the 
institution. 

The level of support of the community is well 
exemplified by the comments of Mr. W. P. 
Gullander, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, who has stated: 

Make no mistake about my meaning: Control of crime 
is important. But would it not be more productive to 
focus a greater part of our thought and energy upon 
crime prevention? Perhaps we can concentrate more of 
our efforts on giving people the means to cope with their 
problems through legitimate channels, rather than leav- 


ing them to strike out blindly and destructively—both 
against themselves and against society.? 


The National Association of Manufacturers has 
also developed a case study on the operation of 


work release as illustrated by the experience of 
the community of Danbury, Connecticut, in its 
collaboration with the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution, and has offered its good offices in stimulat- 
ing the development of similar programs in other 
parts of the country. 


Community Treatment Centers 
in Supportive Role 


The residential community treatment center 
has its origins in the same considerations which 
prompted the adoption of work release as a cor- 
rectional tool. As a prerelease center, it performs 
many of the functions of work release, but it has 
the advantage of being community-based. It’s 
residents have access to the full range of com- 
munity services and it becomes the task of the 
center staff to help the offender develop firm hand- 
holds upon the services which will be supportive 
not only during the period of supervision but also 
as he moves beyond supervision to full freedom. 
The center program can be greatly reinforced if 


7 W. P. Gullander, “Employment A Step Toward Crime Prevention,” 
published by STEP, National Association of Manufacturers. 

8 Centers are now operated in Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, and Oakland. The Bureau also 
has contracted for the use of several privately and publicly operated 
centers. 

® Task Force Report: Corrections, p. 9. 


the program manager is provided with a budget 
which enables him to contract for services which 
would not otherwise be provided by the com- 
munity agencies. 

The early experience with the use of such 
centers to facilitate the offender’s reentry into the 
community has suggested the possibility of using 
such facilities as intermediate centers to provide 
short-term care for persons who might otherwise 
be committed or returned to more traditional 
institutions. Legislation now before the Congress, 
for example, would permit eight existing federal 
community treatment centers to offer services 
both to probationers and to parolees.® And, indeed, 
it is not a long step from such a program design 
to other community residential models such as 
envisaged in the Crime Commission’s report. 

One of the significant roles of the residential 
center, as the previous comments suggest, is to 
function as a mediator or broker of community 
services which bear upon the needs of the of- 
fender. And, as the Commission also suggests, the 
role of “broker” is also implicit in the involvement 
of probation and parole field agents in the pro- 
cesses of reintegration. “ ... probation and parole 
would have wider functions than are now usually 
emphasized within their casework and guidance 
orientation.’”® 

The trends which have been identified in the 
foregoing make it abundantly clear that the cor- 
rectional practitioner can no longer afford to ‘“‘go 
it alone.”” Whatever may have been the considera- 
tion which contributed to the practitioner’s con- 
viction that he must somehow meet the offender’s 
needs through his own services, the spectrum of 
resources now available makes it essential that 
he address his intelligence and his energies to 
bringing into reality new collaborative models of 
correctional practice. 

The development of new models will, of course, 
have important implications for the tasks of cor- 
rectional workers and perhaps for new approaches 
to the division of labor. This is a subject which 
may better be discussed in the light of the antic- 
ipated reports of the Joint Commission on Cor- 
rectional Manpower Training and Development. 
At this stage, it may be sufficient to note that 
there is at least a little evidence that experienced 
correctional workers have demonstrated the ca- 
pacity to move from traditional roles in institu- 
tions to entering new roles in community-based 
programs with marked success. 
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Local Correctional Needs Are Critical 


While most of the foregoing observations about 
resources for correctional change have been di- 
cannot afford to be unmindful of the jail. Certainly 
rected to the needs of the longer-term offender, we 
the failure of our society to attack in any signifi- 
cant way the problems of what more than 30 years 
ago Fishman called the Crucibles of Crime is a 
national disgrace. 

Except for a few isolated instances, no sus- 
tained effort has been made to transform the jail 
into an effective community corrections center. 
The limited experience we have, however, indi- 
cates that it is possible to do so. One key lies in 
the development of meaningful links to com- 
munity services. The priorities of any community 
should include the reduction of jail population 
through bail reform and release on recognizance. 
The experience in New York City of the Vera 
Foundation in developing a highly successful re- 
lease on a recognizance program still awaits wide- 
spread application. The development of alterna- 
tives to the jail for the alcoholic now being tried 
in St. Louis, Missouri, under OLEA resources, is 
promising, and the work underway at San 
Joaquin County, California, also with OLEA 
support, in developing a coordinated community 
corrections program in which the jail figures as 
a correctional treatment center, also looks hopeful. 
But it is clear that far more needs to be done to 
assist the misdemeanant in solving the problems 
which led to his commitment and to support his 
efforts to cope and manage in the community. 


Change Requires Reassessment 
of Correctional Roles 


In the light of what has been said in the fore- 
going, it seems clear that corrections at this 
moment has an unparalleled opportunity to join 
in collaborative efforts with public and private 
agencies as well as with business, industry, and 
labor organizations. It is also in the process of 
shaking off its traditional insulation from the 
community and testing interventions which 


are largely dependent upon community support 
and involvement. 


While these activities are in progress there are 
a number of concerns to which corrections and its 
new collaborators must address themselves. The 
need for sharper diagnostic tools has been men- 
tioned and need not be belabored. Equally obvious 


is the need for demonstration and program evalu- 
ation. We can no longer afford to fly by the seat 
of our pants. New programs which are proposed 
with inadequate provision for evaluation deserve 
no support. We must also concern ourselves with 
the best way to apply our respective energies and 
resources. The tasks of the correctionist and his 
collaborators require careful delineation and care 
taken to integrate the work of both. Expensive 
and wasteful duplication of services and activities 
should not be tolerated. 

For corrections, movements in the direction of 
identifying its efforts with a network of resources 
may, at times, be clumsy. It is not easy to tear 
down some of the barriers which we ourselves 
have erected to keep the community out. Nor is 
it always easy to share our insights and our ac- 
cumulated experience with others. Problems will 
also arise when our new associates force us to 
rethink policies, programs, and procedures which 
we have taken for granted. As new programs 
arise we will also want to subject them to hard 
tests to assure their unquestioned applicability 
to the missions and goals which the society has 
defined for us. 

At all costs, we must maintain a balanced view 
with respect to the use of new interventions— 
especially those based in the community. Clearly 
all offenders do not need them; some, for obvious 
reasons, cannot avail themselves of them and 
others may do better without them. There is a 
danger, too, that in our enthusiasm and haste to 
move into new community areas we may, if we are 
not careful, create a dichotomy which is more 
formidable than that which emerged 35 years ago 
when the behavioral disciplines found their way 
into the institution. Then the tension arose be- 
tween the “treaters” and the “keepers.” It has 
taken a full generation to relax that tension and in 
some correctional systems all that has been 
achieved is an armed truce. 


If now we create a new dichotomy, a new 


_tension between the institutional and the com- 


munity programs, we will indeed have thrown 
away the opportunity to strengthen the continuum 
of treatment which we believe to be essential. But, 
if we move into the era of change intelligently 
and deliberately, there appears to be more than a 
reasonable prospect that the expectations of the 
President’s Commission for the creation of a more 
rational solution of our problems will certainly 
be achieved. 
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On Being Human in the Prison Community 


By RABBI WILLIAM J. LEFFLER 
Chaplain, Clinical Research Center, Lexington, Kentucky* 


tion of a prison staff is to run the prison and to 

see to it that the prisoners behave themselves. 
I do not accept this idea. 

I believe the primary function of a prison staff 
is to teach—to instruct each prisoner in what it 
means to be a human being. He should teach not 
just in a formal sense, but by his day-to-day be- 
havior, by his actions and his attitudes, as he 
confronts the prisoner in every situation—in the 
corridor, on the job, in his quarters, in recreation, 
at meals. 

Even before he accepts his official table of 
organization designation, each staff member, from 
warden to turnkey, should regard teaching as the 
first responsibility of his job. The term “teacher” 
ought to be prefixed to every job title. Admittedly, 
as a teacher the staff member will not be com- 
pletely successful with all his pupils. No teacher 
ever is. But if he does not consider teaching as the 
most important aspect of his employment in the 
prison, he really is not participating in the reha- 
bilitation program of his institution. 


I: IS GENERALLY assumed that the major func- 


Teaching Role of the Entire Prison Staff 


If we are to achieve a deeper understanding of 
the role of the prison staff, we need to develop a 
greater understanding of what this role of teacher 
should be. We need to understand that the staff 
person is employed to minister to the problems, 
needs, and concerns of the prisoner during his re- 
habilitation. Therefore, the primary responsibility 
of the staff should be to aid the prisoner in his 
efforts in this direction. Every possible oppor- 
tunity should be afforded him during his period of 
incarceration to develop as a human being. This 
means that regular inservice training programs 
will have to be established for the staff, so that 
they will have a fuller appreciation of what it 
means to be a human being ministering to the 
needs of other human beings and not just prison 
staff overseeing a lot of prisoners. This means, 
also, that the staff will have to start thinking of 
prisoners as their brothers in the Biblical sense of 


*Mr. Leffler is also rabbi of the Temple Adath Israel at 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


the word—as created in the image of God—even 
though they have erred and. are being punished, 
and that they remain human beings. If the atti- 
tude of the staff can be altered to regard them- 
selves as teachers, the prisoners will gain an 
insight and understanding of what healthy human 
relationships can be and begin their rehabilitation 
by establishing these relationships with members 
of the staff as well as with one another. 


On Being Human 


The characteristics of “human beingness” are 
numerous and varied. No one list could possibly 
exhaust them all. To name but a few, they include 
compassion, a sense of justice, courtesy, mercy, 
patience, thoughtfulness, humility, reverence for 
life. The person who is incarcerated often lacks 
many of these traits in his personality makeup. 
If his incarceration is to be at all meaningful to 
him, it has to be viewed by the prison authorities 
as a learning experience for the prisoner—not 
just a period of commitment to prison, separated 
from society by walls and bars. 

Certainly not every prisoner can be expected to 
comprehend the error of his ways, but if the time 
spent in prison is going to serve a constructive 
purpose, then the prison must become a school— 
a school in which the residents through their daily 
associations with the staff at every level, can come 
to understand what it means to be a human being. 
Only in this way will the prisoner comprehend 
some of the lessons which his incarceration is 
supposed to teach him.and be able to return to 
society better equipped to live as a more useful, 
productive citizen. Only in this way can the prison 
really assume its role to reclaim offenders and ful- 
fill its teaching function. 

This change in function and goal certainly will 
not be easy for the staff to comprehend or imple- 
ment. There will be repeaters—many will fail the 
course over and over again. But if we do not make 
the effort, then the prison serves no constructive 
role so far as the prisoner is concerned. Punish- 
ment without learning is futile and serves no pur- 
pose. Every parent knows this. The same principle 
should apply to our institutions. 
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There are many people on the staff of our 
prisons who have never considered that teaching 
should be their primary function. The recent re- 
ports from the Cummins Prison Farm in Arkansas 
indicate, indeed, that those responsible for admin- 
istering that facility did not understand that a 
prison is a place for teaching and experiencing 
human relationships. The sheriff of one of our 
large county jails, who confiscated all prisoners’ 
radios and books certainly does not think of him- 
self as an instructor in a school on how to be a 
human being. This teaching concept is not found 
in most county and city jails today. 

More heartening is the report in the New York 
Times, of February 14, 1968, describing the 
Parchman State Penitentiary in Mississippi, in 
which Superintendent C. E. Breazeale is quoted 
as saying: “We’re trying to think of the man 
when he’s getting out.” One might suspect that 
the interest in the Parchman Prison occurs be- 
cause it is unusual, and not because it is the usual 
method of treating prisoners. 

Before the member of a prison staff can fulfill 
his teaching function, he first has to know what 
it means to be a human being. We cannot define 
this term specifically, but we can, through every- 
day relationships, help the prisoner experience 
what it means to be a human being. 


Do Not Unto Others.... 


Hillel, a Jewish sage who lived some 2,000 years 
ago, stated Jesus’ Golden Rule in negative terms 
that are most relevant to our consideration. He 
taught: “That which is hateful unto you, do not 
do unto others.” A staff member knows the kind 
of behavior that irritates him, angers him, and 
raises his hackles. This is where he should start 
teaching what it means to be a human being—by 
not treating prisoners in a way he would not want 
them to treat him, for they are as human as he, 
even though their humanity may not always be 
apparent. 

Ashley Montagu, in his book, On Being Human, 
states : “One cannot love and respect anyone unless 
he has a genuine love and respect for himself.’ 
Erich Fromm also points out the interrelatedness 
between regard for oneself and respect for others. 
He writes: “It is true that selfish persons are in- 

1 Ashley Montagu, On Being Human. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
sy Ll Man for Himself. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
1947, p. 131. 


3 Quoted in Martin Buber, Tales of the Hasidim—The Later Masters. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 1948, p. 283. 
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capable of loving others, but they are not capable 
of loving themselves either.’? To love another 
person, or in the language of the Bible, to “love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” one must first ask: What 
do J think of me? Do I love myself? If he can 
answer these questions in the affirmative and be- 
lieves he is a worthwhile human being, then he 
will achieve self-esteem and will act independently 
of what others think of him. This self-respect will 
show in his treatment of prisoners. 

Rabbi Menachem Mendel of Klotzk, a 19th cen- 
tury Hasidic rabbi taught: “If I am I because I 
am I, and you are you because you are you, then 
I am I and you are you. But if I am I because you 
are you, and you are you because I am I, then I 
am not I and you are not you.’* This statement 
is also germaine to our discussion of self-respect. 
One’s regard for himself should not depend upon 
the attitude of others toward him, nor of him 
toward them. The prison employee who has to 
bolster his own ego by demeaning a prisoner can- 
not possibly teach the prisoner what it means to 
be a human being. He does not know himself, and 
so it is impossible for him to transmit it to another 
person. Only if he loves himself first, only if he 
respects himself first, will the staff member show 
it in his behavior toward others and treat every 
prisoner as a human being, as important in his 
own right and not in comparison with someone 
else. 

We may ask, what sort of training might be 
required of all prison personnel in order to instill 
in them the necessary respect for themselves as 
well as for the prisoners. As one possibility, I be- 
lieve that sociodramas, with staff members playing 
the roles of prisoners and staff, might do wonders 
to begin to get the idea across. The staff member 
who has to play a prisoner in such impromptu 
dramas would have to feel the inhumanity of 
much of the present attitudes in order to respond 
properly. And the staff member who plays the role 
of staff would have to think through his personal 
actions and attitudes also. He would have to be 
more self-conscious of what he says because of 
the nature of a sociodrama. Discussion growing 
out of the reactions to these dramas would also 
help to bring to the surface some of the inhuman- 
ity of much of prison life today. 

Play readings of different kinds dealing with 
prison situations, followed by discussions, mig 
be tried. Peter Weiss’ The Investigation might 
bring about some worthwhile insight. Lectures by 
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former inmates who have successfully returned to 
society are another way of communicating to the 
personnel the importance of respect. 

A teacher cannot teach that which he does not 
know or understand. A prison staff member who 
does not respect himself cannot teach self-respect 
to prisoners, nor expect to receive respect from 
them. 


Penitence and Forgiveness 


“To err is human.” How frequently we forget 
that no human being is perfect. Religion acknow]l- 
edges the human failings of all of us. The Roman 
Catholic Church has the Sacrament of Penance 
for the erring communicant. Judaism has Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement, a holy day of 
prayer and fasting, devoted to contemplating one’s 
sins and emphasizing the necessity to repent and 
to forgive others. Protestants have their Sacra- 
ment of the Altar and their services of public 
confession. 

Before one can forgive others, however, he must 
first know how to forgive himself. Each of us is 
reticent to admit his own faults, though we often 
are quick to criticize the faults of others. If cor- 
rection is to be a major concern of our prison 
system, then those who are on its staff have to 
start with themselves. They need to be able to 
admit their own errors and accept their own short- 
comings—not to be limited by them, but to learn 
from them and thus try not to commit them again. 
Only in this way can the staff rise above their own 
behavior and establish the relationships which 
are necessary to fulfill their role as teachers of 
“human beingness.” 

This will not be easy to do. All too often the 
prison staff concentrates on the sin aspect of the 
prisoner’s past behavior and overlooks repentance 
and forgiveness. They condemn him for his crime, 
for his waywardness, and forget that Scripture 
teaches us that God wants the sinner to turn from 
his evil ways, to repent, and to learn how to live 
in conformity with His will. Here, too, is an im- 
portant lesson which needs to be taught in every 
possible way to the prison staff concerning their 
daily relations with the prison population. 

We call our prisons penitentiaries. They are 
institutions established to teach the meaning of 


penitence. Traditionally, the prisoner is supposed 
to be a penitent. He is confined in order to learn 
what it means to repent, to change his ways, to 
start life afresh. But he cannot learn unless there 
are teachers—persons who can teach him how to 
alter his values, who can show him what forgive- 
ness means, who can encourage him to be a human 
being because they are worthwhile human beings 
themselves, who can help him admit his past 
errors because they can admit their errors, who 
can urge him to transcend his past mistakes be- 
cause they know how to transcend their past mis- 
takes in life and can function despite their prior 
difficulties. This is a vital task for the prison staff. 
There are no other people with whom the prisoner 
has daily contact and who can teach him repent- 
ance and forgiveness. 

The day-to-day association between the prisoner 
and the staff ought to be a constant learning ex- 
perience for the prisoner, with the staff member 
teaching the prisoner that human beings do make 
mistakes (that even prison personnel are subject 
to error), that one can rise above his shortcom- 
ings, and that he can pardon the other person and 
reestablish an honest relationship with the person 
who has erred in life. This aspect of the teaching 
role is indispensable for the prison staff if they 
are going to teach “human beingness.” 


We Are All Human Beings 


The comment and discussion now going on 
about our prison systems would indicate that the 
methods we have used in the past have not been 
as successful as might be hoped for, and that per- 
haps other methods might be tried. My sugges- 
tions may seem somewhat idealistic, but unless we 
have ideals which we can translate into concrete 
programs, we are left directionless. I believe our 
prison personnel should stop thinking in terms of 
staff-prisoner relations, and begin thinking in 
terms of human relationships—of one humanity, 
and that they begin to see as one of their major 
functions the teaching of human beings who have 
erred and who lack self-respect—what it means 
to be a human being in the very best sense of the 
word. Such a change in approach, I firmly believe, 
would accelerate the rehabilitation process within 
our prison system, a goal for which we all strive. 


I have made it my earnest concern not to laugh at, nor to deplore 
nor to detest, but to understand, the actions of human beings.—Spinoza 
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The Benefits of Executive Clemency 


By REED COZART 
United States Pardon Attorney* 


grant no rights that may have been lost as 

the result of a criminal conviction. Those 
who seek pardons often apply for them in the hope 
they will be of assistance to them in obtaining 
some right or the restoration of some forfeited 
right or privilege. Pardons are usually sought to 
remove impediments resulting from criminal con- 
victions that impinge on the right of the person 
convicted, and also to comply with the procedures 
available for securing restoration by the respec- 
tive state of forfeited rights and privileges. The 
state—not the Federal Government—determines 
what rights and privileges are lost by conviction 
of crime and how these rights and privileges are 
restored. The situation faced by a convicted per- 
son varies from jurisdiction to jurisdiction and 
the remedies to correct a situation also vary. 


‘= ENERALLY SPEAKING, pardons in themselves 


Rights Lost and How Restored 


I know of no recent study of what rights are 
lost by conviction of crime. The most recent one 
known to me is that conducted by the Federal Pro- 
bation Officers Association in 1960.2 It presents 
the results of a survey made of the civil rights lost 
by virtue of a conviction in state and federal 
courts, and how such rights may be restored. This 
survey reflected that in 45 states, persons con- 
victed of a felony lost their right to vote. In 41 
states the right to hold public office was forfeited 
and in 21 states the eligibility for jury service 
was denied. In nine states, the convicted person 
finds that the right to obtain certain licenses and 
permits are affected, and in five states, such per- 
sons are not qualified to appear as witnesses in 
court trials. In one state the right to purchase 
firearms, and in another the right to enter into 
contracts, is denied a convicted felon. 

It was also ascertained by the survey that in 
seven states the restrictions do not apply to per- 
sons convicted in federal courts and in three 
states, no rights are lost if probation is granted. 

Forfeited rights may be restored by different 


*On April 8 Mr.-Cozart retired after 35 years of Federal 
Government service, 13 years as Pardon Attorney in the 
Department of Justice. 
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means and by different persons or agencies. In 
seven states the forfeited rights are automatically 
restored at expiration of sentence; in two states 
the court may restore such rights; in one state 
the parole board may restore the rights; in 
another, the legislature must do the restoring; 
and in one it is done by a commission. In most 
instances, however, the restoration is by the is- 
suance of a pardon, either by the governor or by 
the pardon board. In one state the right to serve 
on a jury cannot be restored and in another state 
right of suffrage cannot be restored. 


Other Impediments Faced by a Convicted Person 


‘In addition to the rights and privileges forfeited 
by a felony conviction, in some instances other 
burdens are faced by those so convicted. Some 
states and many local jurisdictions require that 
convicted persons must register and keep officials 
acquainted with their movements. And, in some 
instances the registration is required whether a 
pardon has been granted or not. Persons con- 
victed of narcotic law violations must register 
with Customs officials when leaving and re- 
entering the country. 

One of the most drastic of such registration 
requirements that has come to the attention of the 
writer is the ordinance passed by the City Council 
of Wilmington, Delaware, on February 3, 1966. 
This ordinance provides that any resident of that 
city or anyone who is even passing through the 
city for as much as 2 hours, and who has been 
convicted of any one of a list of enumerated crimes 
within 10 years of the date of enactment of the 
ordinance and has not been pardoned, must within 
2 hours of his arrival in the city register with the 
chief of police, furnish description of himself, be 
photographed and fingerprinted, give past address 
and local address, birthplace and date, name of 
crime, place and date of conviction, penalty im- 
posed, place of confinement, and furnish descrip- 
tion of present or temporary address (whether 


1 Mr. Cozart is the author of the following articles which appeared 
in earlier editions of FEDERAL PROBATION: ‘‘Clemency Under the Federal 
System,” September 1959, p. 3, and “Civil Rights and the Criminal 
Offender,”’ March 1966, p. 3. 

2 A Compilation of State and Federal Statutes Relating to Civil 
Rights of Persone Convicted of Crime, 1960. 
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hotel, motel, apartment, residence, etc., and report 
all changes of residences, employment, etc.) , carry 
an identification card. Failure to comply carries 
for the first offender a fine up to $1,000 and 90 
days in jail and for a subsequent offense a manda- 
tory jail sentence of 30 days to 6 months. It would 
appear that this particular ordinance, if subjected 
to testing in the courts, might run the risk of 
being struck down as being too restrictive and 
unreasonable. Nevertheless, it points up the tend- 
ency to add to the penalties imposed against those 
convicted of crimes. 


Exercise of Clemency Under the Federal System 


In summary form rather than in detail, a brief 
description follows on the history, procedures, 
standards, policies, and effects of clemency in the 
federal system. 

Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution con- 
veys upon the President the power to grant 
pardons and reprieves of federal offenses, except 
impeachment. During the past 100 years, the 
Attorney General has had the responsibility of 
making recommendations in clemency matters. 
For approximately 75 years, the Pardon Attorney, 
on the Attorney General’s staff, has made the 


investigations into all clemency applications and 
assisted the Attorney General in his recommenda- 
tions. 


The most common form of a clemency applica- 
tion is for a full and unconditional pardon. Ap- 
proximately 450 such applications are processed 
each year. During recent years there has been an 
increasing number of applications filed for a com- 
mutation or reduction of sentence. There are oc- 
casional requests for remission of fines. 


Procedures and Standards 


The present rules or regulations governing the 
exercise of clemency powers of the President are 
published in the Code of Federal Regulations, 
Title 28—Judicial Administration (revised Jan- 
uary 1, 1968). Generally speaking, it can be said 
that each seeker of a pardon must make a personal 
application after a prescribed waiting period after 
imposition of sentence or release from confine- 
ment, and must meet standards of conduct indi- 
cating he has been re-established in society over 
a reasonable period of time. Those seeking a 
commutation of sentence must show that their 
sentences are disparate when compared with the 


average sentence imposed throughout the country 
under similar conditions or that some exceptional 
circumstance is present, such as a terminal illness, 
undue hardship, or that some meritorious situa- 
tion is present. Those seeking a remission of a 
fine need usually show inability to pay it. 


Policies 


Although there always are some variations of 
viewpoints held by those in the Pardon Attorney’s 
office, in the Attorney General’s office, and those 
on the President’s staff that may affect action in 
some types of cases during changes of administra- 
tions or personnel, through the years, there has 
been no change in approach in the handling of 
clemency matters. They have always been con- 
sidered on their merits, without any political or 
other type of pressure. The writer has been in- 
volved in the processing of all clemency cases 
under the administration of the last three Presi- 
dents and five Attorneys General and can testify 
that any sort of pressure is more likely to cause 
postponement of favorable action or cause un- 
favorable action than to cause the desired prompt 
favorable action. This is as it should be. 

Decisions are made in pardon cases after a very 
careful review of reports submitted by agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation into the ap- 
plicant’s postconviction conduct, the recommenda- 
tions of the United States attorney and the sen- 
tencing judge, the facts and circumstances of the 
offense, the present attitude of the applicant 
toward his responsibilities, and the possible effect 
on the public. In the case of applications for a 
commutation of sentence, careful attention is given 
to the facts of the case, the nature of the appli- 
cant’s prison adjustment, and the recommenda- 
tions of the prison officials, the United States 
attorney, and the judge as well as to how the 
sentence imposed compares with other sentences 
imposed under similar situations. 


Effects of a Pardon 


Contrary to the belief of many people, including 
some lawyers, a pardon does not erase the record 
of a conviction. It does not establish the innocence 
of the applicant. It only forgives the offense and, 
as indicated earlier, in many instances it assists 
the recipient to regain some rights he may have 
lost by his conviction or to qualify for a license or 
permit that would otherwise be denied him. In all 
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instances, the person pardoned believes that some 
of the stigma of his conviction has been erased 
and feels better when facing his peers. Some per- 
sons apply for pardons just for this purpose when 
there is no actual need for a pardon. 


Summary 


In summary, it is pointed out that persons 
convicted of felonies in most states lose their right 
of suffrage and to hold public office. In some states 
they lose the right to serve on a jury and some- 
times to enter into contracts or possess firearms. 
These rights are restored by pardon, by expiration 
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of sentence, etc., depending on the respective state 
laws and local ordinances. 

In some instances, convicted felons also are 
faced by vexing registration ordinances that im- 
pose additional penalties. Concerning federal of- 
fenses, the President has the power to pardon. He 
depends on the recommendations of the Attorney 
General, acting after a study made by the Pardon 
Attorney on individual cases after standards have 
been met and without regard to any attempted 
pressures. The pardons serve as forgiveness and 
do not within themselves grant or restore any 
rights. 


in Juvenile Delinquency 


By LAURETTA BENDER, M.D. 


Director, Psychiatric Research, Children’s Unit, Creedmoor State Hospital, Queens Village, N. Y.* 


psychiatric evaluation of the maladjusted, 
emotionally disturbed and delinquent chil- 
dren and young adolescents of New York City, at 
Bellevue Hospital.! Since then I have continued 
my observations into the New York State hospi- 
tals serving similar young people from the metro- 
politan area. 

I have found that there are multiple factors 
contributing to behavior so disturbed that it re- 
quired professional attention. Furthermore, the 
multiple factors tend to occur in certain constella- 
tions of social cultural patterns and personal 
pathology. 


Ths YEARS AGO, I summarized 20 years of 


Social Cultural Patterns 


Distortions in personality development occur 
in children who, from earliest childhood and in- 
fancy, were grossly deprived, neglected, abused, 
and traumatized by adults who were themselves 
disturbed or inadequate, thus giving the child only 
pathological patterns for identification. 

Ideological confusions in minority groups who 
tend to differ in family and social patterns from 
the prevailing culture contribute to the state of 
anomie in the child, of “not belonging’—of not 


*From 1930 to 1956 Dr. Bender was senior psychiatrist 
at the Bellevue Hospital of New York City. 


being able to identify himself in the society and of 
alienation, commonly characterizing the youth of 
our day. 

The social and economic deprivation of the 
minority group contributes further to the above 
factors, with a greater number of incomplete 
family units and continuous contact with author- 
itative and peer figures that differ from the family 
pattern. Today we speak of the child of poverty, 
the slum child and the ghetto child, emphasizing 
the need to correct the economic and social in- 
equities and to remove the young child from the 
ghetto? at least part of the day by educational 
programs such as Head Start. 


Learning Disabilities, Especially in Reading 


Inadequate educational opportunities are seen 
by many educators, sociologists, and psychiatrists 
as the main reason for so-called secondary learn- 
ing difficulties? which can be demonstrated in 
many academic retardates. There are some psychi- 
atrists who believe social cultural and family 


1 Lauretta Bender, ‘‘What Are the Influential Factors That Predis- 
pose the Youth of Our Society to Delinquency and Crime?” in Youth 
and Crime, edited by Frank J. Cohen. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1957. Proceedings of the Law Enforcement Institute 
held at New York University, July 1955. 

2 “Slum Child Must Make Up for Lost Time,’’ by Maya Pines. The 
New York Times Magaz.ne, Sunday, October 15, 1967. 

3 Ralph Rabinovitch, ‘“‘Reading and Learning Disabilities,” in S. 
Arieti (ed.) American Handbook of Psychiatry, Volume 1. New York: 
Basic Books, 1959, pp. 857-869. 
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disorders which inhibit personality development 
are the cause of learning disabilities that interfere 
with school adjustment and academic success. 
There are others of us who see many learning 
disabilities or dyslexia as a maturational lag and, 
as such, a form of endogenous personal pathology. 

This problem is recognized in many countries 
and languages. Many programs—local, national, 
and international—are organized to evaluate and 
correct it.* It is known to occur in 5 to 15 percent, 
or even 30 percent, of all boys regardless of 
language, cultural background or intelligence 
level. It occurs in less than 5 percent of girls. Such 
figures cannot be explained by social cultural or 
intrafamilial psychological problems but only by 
universal biological maturational patterns. True, 
the best educational opportunities and a stable 
supportive home permit many children with the 
disability to compensate one way or another, 
while boys without such opportunities fail aca- 
demically and become school dropouts. 

Primary reading disabilities or dyslexia were 
found in half of the preadolescent and three- 
fourths of the adolescent delinquents both at 
Bellevue Hospital and the children’s courts in 
1956.5 In 1967, delinquent youth in New York 
State with an average age of 1514 years and an 
average intelligence were found to have a third 
grade reading level and were 4 to 5 years retarded 
in academic skills.“ Retardation in reading is 
clearly an important element in the constellation 
that results in delinquency. But it is not enough, 
even in boys from an unfavorable social cultural 
background. 

4 For example, The Orton Society was organized in 1949 in memory 
of Dr. Samuel T. Orton, a neurologist and psychiatrist who contributed 
importantly from the 1930’s to the concept that reading, writing and 
1937. The Orton Society’s functions are ‘“‘To promote inquiry into the 
nature and cause of dyslexia, to develop diagnostic and treatment pro- 
cedures, to communicate among interested professionals of diverse dis- 
ciplines in the United States and abroad, and to increase public 


understanding.” The society publishes The Bulletin of the Orton 
Society. 

Another example: A 2-day National Conference on Dyslexia, spon- 
sored by the American Committee on Optics and Visual Physiology and 
the USPHS Neurological and Sensory Disease Service Program, was 
held at the Wills Eye Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., November 18 and 19, 
1966. The papers presented were of wide interest. They will be pub- 
lished in a book, Dyslexia: Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading Dis- 
orders (eds., Arthur H. and Virginia T. Keeney. St. Louis, Missouri: 
C. V. Mosby Co. (in press). 

Another example: An Interdisciplinary Committee on Reading Prob- 
lems was organized in 1966 by Dr. Archie A. Silver. A preliminary 
“Dyslexia Conference’”’ was held at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York 
City, September 1, 1966. A report was prepared and edited by Alfred 
S. Hayes, Director, Education and Research Program Center for 
Applied Linguistics, Washington, D. C. Among other concerns it 
emphasizes that “The persistent failure in reading is ultimately related 
to truancy, juvenile delinquency, emotional disturbance, and economic 
disadvantage.”’ 

5 See footnote 1, pp. 93-95. 

® Youth Service News, Volume 18, Number 2. Summer 1967, pp. 
27-28. New York State Division of Youth. 

7 Benjamin Pasamanick and Hilda Knobloch, “Brain Damage and 
Reproductive Casualty,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April 
1960, pp. 298-305. 


Brain Pathology 


Brain pathology, especially “minimal brain 
damage,” is quite common in human beings. It is 
caused by the many noxious agents, traumatic 
incidents, and deprivations to which the fetus is 
exposed in utero, the infant at the time of birth, 
and during babyhood. Few can escape some de- 
gree of damage. For most of us the damage is 
sufficiently minimal so that compensatory mechan- 
isms and maturational processes help us overcome 
the difficulties. For some, damage is catastrophic 
causing cerebral palsies, mental deficiencies, and 
sensory defects, blindness, and deafness. Many 
children have an intermediate degree of damage. 
This occurs most often in the underprivileged 
and poverty stricken because of the poor health 
of the pregnant mother, a higher incidence of pre- 
mature birth, poor prenatal and obstetrical care, 
and poor care of the baby.‘ The clinical picture is 
a noncrippling diffuse interference with smooth 
development, a difficulty in orientation in the 
sensory world, and in personal identity. There is 
also difficulty in controlling impulsivity, restless- 
ness, anxiety, and emotional lability. There is an 
increased need for physical, psychic, and emo- 
tional support. Of course such needs are least well 
met in the underprivileged, inadequate home 
where such a child consequently has the least 
chance to compensate. 

The existence of such minimal brain damage as 
a basic problem in many disturbed children has 
become more widely recognized by child psychi- 
atrists. The specific clinical picture contributes to 
and confuses the problems of immaturity in 
personality and learning disabilities when they 
exist. 

Convulsive disorders with antisocial and ex- 
plosive personality structure have been found to 
occur surprisingly often in disturbed, especially 
aggressive children, as clinical and diagnostic 
methods improve and are more universally used. 


Mental Illness, Especially Schizophrenia 


Schizophrenia, latent or mild, or in remission in 
adolescents, is increasingly recognized by psychi- 
atrists in disturbed children and young people. 
But psychiatrists must be adept not alone in single 
interviews but in evaluating life histories with a 
longitudinal view of the whole career of a delin- 
quent or disturbed child. 

Schizophrenia may be readily recognized in 
prepuberty boys. At puberty there is often a 
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spontaneous remission in which symptoms tempo- 
rarily melt away into midadolescence. Without an 
experienced psychiatric evaluation, an earlier 
diagnosis may be reversed or denied, and earlier 
history of schizophrenic symptoms overlooked. 

In midadolescence, psychopathic behavior leads 
to antisocial acting-out, which appears to be with- 
out reason or antecedence. These are defense 
mechanisms against the underlying schizophrenia 
with its disorganizing anxiety, difficulties in ident- 
ity, distrust, and poorly controlled instinctive 
drives. This ‘‘pseudopsychopathic schizophrenia” 
is a frequent occurrence in adolescent delinquents, 
both aggressive and passive types,* and is often 
misunderstood even if recognized. 

The old concept that adolescent “turmoil” is a 
process of growing up in normal adolescents, 
which will be outgrown, is not correct. It is be- 
lieved increasingly that adolescent symptoms 
presage a real and lifelong illness, neurotic or 
psychotic, and must be so recognized and treated.® 


Constellation of Factors Explain Low 
Incidence of Delinquency 


One does not see delinquency or other seriously 
disturbed behavior arising from any one of these 
factors alone. Psychiatrists need to be amazed at 
the number of children who compensate for com- 
binations of minimal brain damage, epilepsy, 
learning disabilities, and likely also schizophrenia 
if they are given some kind of support, in early 
family life, in belonging to some identifiable social 
pattern and in education and recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

Many from disadvantaged environments, with 
every kind of social pathology, do not become de- 
linquent, perhaps because they are not handi- 
capped by severe personal pathology. The Glueck 


8 Lauretta Bender, “The Concept of Pseudopsychopathic Schizo- 
phrenia in Adolescents,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, July 
1959, pp. 491-512. 

® James F. Masterson, “‘The Symptomatic Adolescent Five Years 
Later; He Didn’t Grow Out of It,’”’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 
May 1967, pp. 1,338-1,345. 

10 See ‘“‘The Arithmetic of Delinquency,” by Julius Horowitz, The 
New York Times Magazine, January 31, 1965, p. 12. Also ‘‘Crime 
Prediction Scored as a Peril,” by Sidney H. Schanberg, New York 
Times, January 7, 1965, p. 31. 

11 Alfred J. Kahn, Planning Community Services for Children in 
Trouble. New York: Columbia University Press, 1963, p. 10. Here 
figures to 1962 are given. For figures 1963 through 1966, see Youth 
Service News, Volume 18, Number 2, Summer 1967. New York State 
Division for Youth, p. 9. 

12 See footnote 1 for discussion of this point. Much of the data was 
taken from G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence: Its Psychology and Its Re- 
lation to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion and 
Education. New York and London: D. Appleton, 1917 (First Edition 
1904), Volume 1, pp. 325 ff. 

13 In 1823, Jacob D. Wheeler, a New York lawyer, published 
“Reports of criminal law cases decided at the City Hall of New York” 
(Gould and Banks) and noted that out of a population of 132,000, 1,650 
persons were charged with crimes before the police court each year, an 
incidence of 8 percent, of which one-third were under 21 years. “It 
is known that moral defection and extensive depravity have long existed 
among the youth of both sexes in this city.” 
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predictive scale for delinquency, based on family 
interrelationship patterns, tends to predict too 
many anticipated delinquents'’ probably becauuse 
the factor of personal pathology has not been 
evaluated. 

There is a strong tendency in our culture and 
time to turn away from the evidence for endogen- 
ous, inborn, inherited, organically determined 
variants, and to emphasize the social cultural, 
intrafamilial ones. This, however, leads to the 
conclusion that we are explaining nothing. There 
are too many broken homes, too much segregation 
of minority groups, too much inadequate educa- 
tion, emotional cultural deprivation in the child- 
hood years, mediocrity in middle class ideology, 
and too much exaggeration by mass media to 
account for the small percentage of known delin- 
quency. 

There has been in the State of New York, a 
variation in incidence of court cases of youth, 10 
to 15 years of age, from 1940 to 1966 of 4.0 to 8.2 
(per 1,000) called “delinquency rate.” High 
points (to 8.0) occurred in 1945, 1958, and 1962 
when the increasing delinquency rate was highly 
acclaimed. Low points (to 4.0) occurred in 1940, 
1950, and 1965, not so readily explained. A mean 
of 6.5 is a figure that must have some meaning 
and should be a subject for study.!! Certainly it 
is not a figure that could be arrived at by sum- 
mating, individually or in groups, all of the social 
factors that have been offered as an explanation 
for delinquency. 

.There is evidence that variations in the in- 
cidence of delinquency are as much determined by 
police activity, availability of protective services, 
population variants, methods of recording data, 
and statistical analysis, as well as the noisy and 
exaggerated reports in the mass media, as by the 
delinquent behavior of youth itself or the social 
cultural and ideological influences so widely 
acclaimed. 

It is impressive to learn!’ that public concern 
for juvenile delinquency has been recorded for the 
past 150 years in the United States'* and 
European countries with both the incidence and 
kind of delinquent behavior being remarkably 
similar to the current reports. 

Recently I have studied three groups of dis- 
turbed young people who have been offenders in 
society because of their sexual behavior, usage of 
drugs, and dangerous aggression. Each study 
has revealed characteristic combinations of multi- 


ple factors both social cultural and personal 
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pathology. All three groups emphasize the low 
incidence of such behavior since it does not occur 
without the specific constellation of factors. 


Sex Offenses in Children ** 


In the 1930’s a child would be sent to the New 
York City psychiatric observation ward at Belle- 
vue from children’s courts or other agencies when 
suspected of having had sexual experiences with 
an adult. Twenty of these children were observed 
and proved to be essentially normal, from emo- 
tionally poverty stricken homes of the underprivi- 
leged social classes of the city. They were mostly 
children with learning disabilities, especially in 
reading, doing poorly in schools that did not meet 
their needs. They appeared to have sought adult 
attention and affection and were attractive chil- 
dren whom adults found to be readily available, 
if not seductive. However, once the relationship 
had run its course, been discovered or replaced 
by a more normal relationship, the child showed 
little interest for the adult and certainly did not 
value him as a love object. 

The treatment program of choice, after the 
child was removed from the inadequate home and 
sex partner, was protective supervision through 
early adolescence either in a good school-type of 
institution or supervised foster home. Appropriate 
reading tutoring was essential. It was learned that 
sexually stimulated children are specifically re- 
sponsive to pharmacological therapy, especially 
benzedrine, which tends to suppress the awakened 
sexual sensations and preoccupation resulting in 
an amnesia for the experiences. 

In adulthood, 10 were found to have made a 
good, stable social adjustment. Only one, a mental 
defective girl, had continued with sexual promis- 
cuity. They seemed none the worse for their 
childhood sex experiences or their court and 
psychiatric hospital experiences.'* 

Five of the children observed at Bellevue in 
these early years were different. They were con- 
fused as to their sexual identity and immature in 


14 See footnote 1, pp. 91-92. 

15 Lauretta Bender, “Offended and Offender Children,’’ Sexual Be- 
havior and the Law, edited by Ralph Slovenko. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1964, pp. 687 ff. 

16 Other followup reports have also shown no lasting effects on the 
personality as a result of early sexual experiences. Even where sexual 
assaults were proved by medical examination of 54 children (under 14) 
and conviction of the adults, Rasmussen (see footnote 15 for reference) 
showed that in the adult life of 46, there was no detrimental effect 
on the mental development or social adjustment. In 8, the adult status 
was not normal due to constitutional instability. Doshay (see footnote 
15 for reference) came to a similar conclusion after a survey of the 
outcome (at age 16 to 28), of 256 boys who were aged 7 to 16 when 
they were involved in sex offenses. Furthermore, juvenile sex involve- 
ment was found not predictive of any significant tendency toward later 
sex offenses or other crimes. 


psychosexual development. They had sexual ex- 
periences with partners of the same sex similarly 
confused. They were all schizophrenic and became 
schizophrenic adults similar to the children ob- 
served at Creedmoor. 

The 16 children seen at Creedmoor State 
Hospital in the 1950’s were sent there because 
they were mentally ill and unable to function 
satisfactorily as children in the community. They 
were chosen for this study because their histories 
indicated that some time before the age of 13 they 
had had sexual experiences. 

All but two of these children were schizo- 
phrenic. Nevertheless, their case histories present 
significant material for the discussion of personal- 
ity dynamics, especially as it is related to deviant 
sexual behavior. 

The disorganization of family life in this group 
of children was remarkable. In no instance had 
the child remained with both parents in their 
home, nor had any child any consistent care from 
one adult. A series of men frequently played the 
role of stepfather. Every child in this group had 
lived with half-siblings, except one who was the 
only adopted child of his adoptive parents. There 
were many other confusing relationships with 
aunts, uncles, and grandparents who may or may 
not have been blood relatives. On occasion one of 
these individuals may have formed the most 
satisfying parental relationship with the child. 
Sexual identity was never clear, and the child 
himself could play the role and accept a partner 
of either sex. 

The child was often exposed to a great deal of 
sexual activity in the home by family members 
and outsiders so that they almost saw sex as 
normal behavior and a way that adults got 
attention, excitement, and fun. Furthermore, 
they themselves were neglected, abused, and left 
to their own devices for attention and affection. 
Sexual activities, carried out on their own initia- 
tive, usually did not take place until puberty or 
adolescence when their sex drives and their tend- 
ency to act out their inner impulses became strong 
enough. 

Incest was a frequent pattern to which these 
children were exposed. There seems to be no clear 
evidence that the child suffered more sexual con- 
tact with a parent than a stranger, unless the 
parent was disturbed. Children often indulged in 
sex play with siblings and half-siblings. They 
appeared to feel more guilty about attacking a 
child of another family since there was an ap- 
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parent assumption of innocence on the part of 
such a child not within the family. 

Fantasied incestuous experiences also presented 
a challenging problem. It was not always possible 
to determine if in reality the child had the sex 
relations he claimed with parents or parent sur- 
rogates or had fantasied them.'? Our child 
patients were for the most part schizophrenic, to 
whom fantasy comes more readily and is often 
retold as reality or maybe acted out in puberty 
realistically. 

It seemed remarkable that stepfathers, foster 
parents of both sexes and adoptive parents, were 
more often involved in sexual seduction than 
natural parents. 

It has been my experience as a child psychi- 
atrist for 35 years, that emotionally deprived, 
affect-hungry, unprotected children may become 
ready partners to sexual relationships which are 
readily terminated when adequate opportunities 
for social relationships with peers and parent 
surrogates in an educationally rewarding program 
become available. The relationship itself, the 
court procedures and psychiatric care that may 
follow, do not interfere with normal personality 
development or adult adjustment. There is no 
continuation of sexual misbehavior or other crimi- 
nal activities.'* 

Deviate sexual behavior, either in reality or in 
fantasy, including psychosexual confusion in 
masculine-feminine goals, occurs as a part of a 
constellation of symptoms in children who are 
schizophrenic. Such children reared in grossly 
disordered homes, often with schizophrenic adults, 
and exposed to disturbed human relationships, 
tend to fantasy and relate as real all types of 
sexual experiences.'* Some tend to act out sexually 
in adolescence, often when in remission of schizo- 
phrenic symptoms. 


17 See Freud: Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex. The 
psychoanalysts have dealt most with the question of early seduction of 
a child. Such experiences were frequently reported by adults in analysis. 
Abraham agreed with Freud in assigning a less important role to such 
“trauma” especially after finding that they related fantasy rather than 
reality. It was recognized, however, that the fantasied sex experience 
was a form of sexual activity in the child. Melanie Klein, on the other 
hand, still held that “viewing the primal scene” and other forms of 
sexual seduction in a child could have serious effects on psychic 
development (see footnote 15 for references). 

18 These children are rarely good witnesses, except for immediately 
after the event. Healthy amnestic processes suppress their memory of 
identities and experiences. 

1® These children are most unreliable witnesses since they cannot 
distinguish between fantasy and reality. 

20 Lauretta Bender, “Drug Addiction in Adolescence,’’ Comprehen- 
sive Psychiatry, 4:181-194, June 1963. 

21 Cohen and Freedman. See New York Academy of Medicine, 
Committee on Public Health Relations: Conferences on Drug Addiction 
Among Adolescents. New York: Blakiston, 1953. 

22 D. L. Gerard and C. Kornetsky, “A Social and Psychiatric Study 
of Adolescent Opiate Addicts,”” Psychiatric Quarterly, 28: 1138-125, 1954. 
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Drug Usage in Adolescence 


In 1967 drug usage by the young became a 
matter of great public concern, particularly be- 
cause of the use of psychedelics, such as LSD-25. 
Marihuana also has had its heyday. However, the 
concern for adolescent drug usage started in this 
country in the 1940’s.*° A similar wave of adoles- 
cent drug usage occurred in the large cities of the 
United States from 1910 to 1920. Heroin was the 
drug used and was not initiated by marihuana. 
Narcotics did not require a physician’s certificate 
until the Harrison Act of 1914, and drug addiction 
in the young ceased to be a public problem in the 
late 1920’s. 

A recent experience in Stockholm, Sweden, 
with teenage drug usage involved the same age 
group as in the United States and with similar 
personality deviates. Heroin was also the drug of 
addiction initiated by Preludin (an amphetamine) 
prescribed by Swedish physicians for obesity. An 
interesting side effect was the remarkable popu- 
larity of obese girls for a while. 

Marihuana is widely experimented with by our 
young, in part perhaps because it has been reputed 
to be relatively harmless and is quite readily avail- 
able. At the same time, public press acclamation 
and severe legislation make it an adequate mode 
of protest. Its actual harmfulness has been docu- 
mented only in extreme experimental toxic doses 
and then in apparent deviate individuals. It is said 
that it weakens the will and conditions a passivity 
to more serious drugs such as heroin or LSD-25. 
It can be argued, however, that the weak-willed 
and passive personalities are most likely to use 
all available drugs, especially in the hippie world. 

Although the largest number of involved young 
people live in the ‘“high hazard’ deteriorating 
neighborhoods of the large cities, analysis of 
sociological and_ personality data has shown that 
they were not generally the typical Negro or 
Puerto Rican from their own neighborhood. They 
were different from and outside of their own 
group. The parents of two series of youngsters”! 
were born in far-flung parts of the world, migrat- 
ing into low status slums where their children 
were born. In another series*” the addicted youths 
were largely derived from economically and edu- 
cationally middle class of higher status and goals 
than the usual image of the low status Negro and 
Puerto Rican neighborhoods in which they lived. 
In all series, the personalities deviated from the 
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norm described as oral fixated, maternal depend- 
ency (often ungratified) , introverted, schizoid and 
nonaggressive traits. Some recognizable schizo- 
phrenics occurred in most groups. Thus it appears 
that juveniles prone to drug usage were deviates 
without group status in their own ethnic, 
neighborhood, age, and social groups. Also studies 
show that the younger the age of drug involve- 
ment, the greater the deviation and pathology in 
social and personality areas. The young drug 
users are warped before the drugs, and environ- 
mental factors such as lack of employment, skills 
or education, and availability of drugs do the rest. 

Though drug addicts are said to account for 
much of the crime in the streets, these are not 
aggressive crimes against persons but crimes 
against property to support their drug habit.*% 
An important factor in the recent wave of drug 
usage has been the uncontrolled illicit narcotic 
trade in heroin which makes the drug readily 
available to anyone with the price in the low 
status neighborhoods in large cities. 

The present “wave” is exaggerated in size be- 
cause it involves the age group which represents 
the expanding population as a result of the in- 
creased birth rate following World War II. The 
estimated increase of 38 percent in this age group 
has exceeded the capacities of urban schools, 
recreational facilities, and social agencies to 
render needed services. It is also proclaimed that 
the present wave is among more middle class 
“good family” adolescents. Wherever publicity 
has given details of such individuals, it would 
appear that for the most part they could be in- 
cluded among the personality deviates. 

Reports in the public press would indicate that 
individual young people involved in the recent 
psychedelic venture are of similar personality 
types. That the use of psychedelics has been 
drastically exaggerated by mass communication 
has been attested by the continuous repetition of 
high figures of “drug users” which includes every- 

23 Report on the Special Presidential Commission on Crime. New 
in Donald B. Louria, ‘Cool Talk About Hot Drugs,’ Readers Digest, 
York 19, 1968. 

26 Science, 158, October 27, 1967, pp. 508-510. W. D. Loughman, 
T. W. Sargent and D. M. Israelstam of the University of California, 
Berkeley, did not confirm earlier reports of chromosomal damage in 
from individuals who claimed they had 

See also Science, 159 (in press). A letter to the editor from L. Bender 

27 Lauretta Bender and Frank J. Curran, “Children and Adolescents 


Who Kill,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, Volume 1, 1940, pp. 
297-322. 


one who thinks he may have taken a whiff from a 
reefer. 

A Gallup Poll?* of 426 American colleges found 
that instead of half of all college students being 
such users, less than 6 percent had ever tried 
marihuana and not more than 1 percent had 
experimented with LSD. Fifty-one percent said 
they did not know personally of anyone who had 
even experimented with either marihuana or LSD. 
The poll emphasized that at least 94 percent of col- 
lege students are “steady, level-headed individuals.” 

Other dubious methods of influencing the pro- 
testing generation in use of drugs have been the 
excessive laws for possession of marihuana, the 
deliberate fake reports*® of six college students in 
Pennsylvania blinded from staring at the sun 
under the influence of LSD, and the widely ac- 
claimed, but unproven, genetic damage from the 
use of LSD.?° 


Homicidal Aggression 


In 1955°* I summarized my experience with 
eight children under 12 years of age, who had 
caused a death. The conclusions were overwhelm- 
ing—the death was always accidental and unex- 
pected-by the child. And the child had no concept 
of the irreversibility of death. The death occurred 
because the victim happened to be in the path of 
the activity initiated by the child and was un- 
intentionally fatal. The child then responded with 
a severe depressive mourning reaction. His life 
pattern changed critically from that point. He 
tried by every means in fantasy and by acting-out 
to deny the act and its consequences—the death 
of the victim and its irreversibility. He might 
even attempt to repeat the whole experience in 
order to prove that it could not have happened. 
Such children need long periods of careful psychi- 
atric care to ameliorate their emotional disturb- 
ance and protect them from repeating the 
experience. These children had all experienced 
early social deprivation but also had endogenous 
pathology, such as schizophrenia, encephalitis, 
epilepsy, and primary learning disabilities. Sub- 
sequent followup on these children showed that 
their latent pathology was more severe than rec- 
ognized at the time of observation following the 
incident. Three were chronically hospitalized as 
psychotic schizophrenics. Two epileptics were 
impossible to rehabilitate. Two others repeatedly 
failed in community adjustments. Only one child, 
a girl, subsequently made an adequate social 
adjustment. 
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In 195978 a more extensive study on 33 boys 
and girls to the age of 15 years, who had caused 
a death, were reported. The conclusions this time 
were that a constellation of factors was required 
for a boy or girl to cause a death. There needed 
to be a disturbed, poorly controlled impulsive 
child, a victim who acted as an irritant, an avail- 
able lethal weapon, and always a lack of protective 
supervision by some third person who could stop 
the fatal consequences. 

Of these 33 death-causing children studied 
psychiatrically, some combination of the following 
factors was found: (1) organic brain disease 
with an impulse disorder, an abnormal EEG, and 
epilepsy; (2) schizophrenia with preoccupations 
with death and killing in the pseudoneurotic 
phase, or with antisocial paranoid preoccupation 
in the pseudopsychopathic phase; (3) compulsive 
fire setting; (4) defeating school retardation 
(reading disability) ; (5) extremely unfavorable 
home conditions and life experiences; (6) a 
personal experience with violent death. 

The psychodynamics of a prepuberty child who 
has caused a death is that he experiments in 
fantasy and by acting out to determine if irrepar- 
able death is possible. An adolescent makes an 
effort to deny both guilt and feelings of guilt for 
his part in the act that caused the death and to 
claim amnesia or other repressive defense. Both 
are usually misunderstood and dangerous. Eight 
of the boys who had caused a death, afterwards 
were still threatening to kill whenever they were 
frustrated. Several expressed fear of their own 
ability to kill. 

The mode of death in younger children was 
by fire (6 children); drowning (5 children) ; 
pushing off of heights (2 children) ; choking (1 
child). Death by fire and drowning were all purely 
incidental. The child’s subsequent severe depres- 
sion and grief-ridden reaction required psychi- 
atric care. Nevertheless, of these 14 children, 6 
were schizophrenic, 3 were grossly defective, the 
5 involved in a drowning were all fire setters and 
all had been known to threaten to kill before the 
drowning. None was free from family, social, and 
personal disorders. Multiple deaths, (two and 
three) were caused by drowning and fire. 

The 19 older boys, ages 11 through 15, caused 
deaths by stabbing with a sharp weapon, by 


28 Lauretta Bender, “Children and Adolescents Who Have Killed,’ 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 116, December 1959, pp. 510-513. 

28 See “Youth Problems Restudied in Light of Oswald Case,” by 
John Sibley, New York Times, Sunday, January 5, 1964, p. 75. 
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repeated blows with a heavy object, or by shoot- 
ing. Except for accidental shooting, the victims 
were aimed at directly, though usually impul- 
sively. This group had the most pathology with 
schizophrenia, brain disease, and epilepsy diag- 
nosed in all later observed cases. Three cases were 
known to us in early years when such diagnostic 
measures were not in use. 

The latest studies showed that severe pathology 
always could be recognized in every homicidally 
aggressive child or young adolescent since we have 
acquired more experience with adolescent schizo- 
phrenics with pseudoneurotic and pseudopsycho- 
pathic defenses (see footnotes 8 and 9). 

The greater use and better interpretation of 
electroencephalograms have revealed impulse 
disorders and latent epilepsy even before it was 
clinically demonstrable in a surprising number of 
adequately studied homicidal adolescents. 

Fifteen of the 33 boys and girls, because of 
their behavior, had psychiatric evaluation before 
the incident that led to the death. In many of 
these, recommendations had been made which 
had not been followed. Five boys had been 
reported as very dangerous. Of course, we do not 
know how many children are reported as danger- 
ous who have not proved to be so. 

Dr. Renatus Hartog, who had examined Lee 
Harvey Oswald as a delinquent boy, is reported*® 
to have said after the assassination of President 
Kennedy that he had found the boy “potentially 
dangerous.” He also estimated that 15 percent of 
the youngsters in the Youth House of New York 
City referred to him for psychiatric evaluation 
were “potential killers.” Dr. Hartog does not say, 
however, how many actually did kill. Probably 
very few. 

We are faced with the problem of determining 
why there is not more violence committed by the 
“potentially dangerous” recognizable by psychia- 
trists. This reenforces the concept that a constella- 
tion of factors is required: endogenous path- 
ology ; unfavorable social environment; an irritat- 
ing victim (or innocent bystander); a lethal 
agent; and a lack of protection. 

In such a psychiatric evaluation of known 
children and adolescent killers there is no place 
for the psychodynamic concepts of a universal 
inborn aggressive or death instincts or death 
wishes as formulated by Freud and many of his 
followers. 

The current involvement in the United States, 
with violence in the world, in the Vietnam War 
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and in the civil rights conflicts leads many pro- 
fessionals to believe?’ that the children of our 
country are developing a dangerous tolerance for 
and acceptance of violence, aggression, and de- 
struction as a means of achieving desired ends. 
Such tendencies are said to threaten to continue 
the upward trend of juvenile delinquency. How- 
ever, there is so far no evidence of increased 
violence in the young. On the other hand, the 
current movement in the youth has been toward 
a hippie philosophy,*! which is one of passivity, 
withdrawal from the turbulence of both the Viet- 


80 See “An Open Letter to President Johnson from 206 Clinical 
Psychologists,” New York Sunday Times, December 24, 1967 (News of 
the Week). 

31 “The Intelligent Square’s Guide to Hippieland,’’ by June Bingham, 
New York Times Magazine, Sunday, September 24, 1967. This report 
also says that fewer young schizophrenics are admitted to state mental 
hospitals, since the “‘inappropriately laughing hebephrenics and frozen 
posturing catatonics have gone to live among the hippies who tolerate 
them, thus discouraging their seeking psychiatric treatment.” This 
may be wishful guessing and not documented. 

32 Lauretta Bender, “Body Image Problems Expressed in the Art of 
Emotionally Disturbed Puberty Boys and Girls.”” Read at the 5th 
International Congress of the Society of Psychopathology of Expres- 
sion, Paris, June 1967. 


nam War and civil rights conflict in that the draft 
is rejected and interracial relationships are 
accepted. 

A recent study*? of art work produced in the 
period of puberty in disturbed boys and girls 
that I knew at Bellevue in the 1930’s and 1940’s 
has shown that when these puberty age children 
had the opportunity, they spontaneously produced 
art work symbolic of puberty psychosexual prob- 
lems of sexual identity, body image concepts, 
independence of family and acceptance of new 
love objects. These children, mostly boys, have 
made satisfactory social adjustments as adults. 
This was regardless of the severity of social and 
family pathology and the diagnoses, except for 
more severe brain damage, mental deficiency and 
schizophrenia. Inborn capacities to maturate and 
compensate by unconscious mechanisms appeared 
to be the decisive factor which resulted in normal 
adult social adjustment. 


Delinquent Children and Wayward Children 


By ERWIN SCHEPSES 
Formerly Assistant Youth Parole Director, New York State Department of Social Services 


The classical definition of the juvenile 

court’s function and responsibility is that it 
is “concerned only with doing something for a 
child because of what he is and needs” as com- 
pared with a court whose task it is “to do some- 
thing to a child because of what he has done.”’! 
Until recently, this definition has been considered 
as unassailable.? Lately, however, not only state- 
ments made by experts in articles in dealing with 
the court but also legislative developments and 
court decisions have begun to undermine the 
accepted social function of the court or at least 
to limit it in one or the other direction as will be 
shown in this article. 


Tr AMERICAN juvenile court is in danger. 


1 Edward F. Waite, ‘“‘How Can Court Procedures Be Socialized With- 
out Impairing Ind:vidual Rights?”’ Journal of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Volume XII, (1921-1922), pp. 339, 340. 

2 See, for example, Alfred J. Kahn, A Court for Children, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1953, p. 16 ff; Francis A. Allen, The 
Borderland of Criminal Justice, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1964, p. 16; Lord Kilbrandon, +) eee in Trouble,” British Journal 
of Criminology, April 1966, p. 112 ff 

“Lawyers in Juvenile Court,” Crime and Delinquency, October 1967, 
p. ff. 

* See William H. Sheridan, “Juveniles Who Commit Noncriminal 
Acts: Why Treat in a Correctional System?’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, March 
1967, p. 26; Sol Rubin, “Letter to the Editor,” FEDERAL PROBATION, 
September 1967, p. 63. 


Few people would go so far as to flatly deny 
that the juvenile court can assume the role of 
parens patriae. This is the extreme point of view 
expressed in an article by Spence Coxe.* Accord- 
ing to Mr. Coxe, dealings in juvenile courts should 
follow criminal court procedures, with wise, 
understanding and knowledgeable lawyers as 
defense counsels preventing ignorant and callous 
judges, who “want to play God,” from making 
mischief. 

What is much more disturbing than this at- 
tempt at completely negating the concept of 
a special court for children, is the tendency to 
distinguish between various groups of children. 
Those who commit acts which would be violations 
of penal codes if committed by adults are true 
delinquents not only in the opinion of some 
writers* but also according to the Family Court 
Act of the State of New York (par. 712). On the 
other hand there are children who do not come 
under this category but who are maladjusted 
within their own homes or are habitual truants. 
The New York State law just cited calls them 
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persons in need of supervision. It should be men- 
tioned, in this connection, that this law follows to 
some extent the Standard Juvenile Court Act® of 
the National Probation and Parole Association 
(now the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency). This act, without using the term ‘“‘delin- 
quent,” distinguishes in its paragraph 8, which 
deals with the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, 
between children who have violated laws and 
those who are neglected or abandoned or whose 
environment or behavior is injurious to their 
welfare or who are beyond the control of parents 
or custodians. With the practical consequences of 
the distinctions intended by the legislator in New 
York State and the drafter of the Standard Juve- 
nile Court Act, we shall ceal later on. 

In this context, the interpretation of Children’s 
and Family Court Acts by the United States 
Supreme Court is, of course, of the utmost im- 
portance. The much discussed decision, Gault v. 
Arizona of May 15, 1967,® deals with questions of 
due process of law in juvenile court cases, ques- 
tions which are outside of the scope of this paper. 
It is, at any rate, ominous that Justice Fortas, 
who wrote the majority decision, found is neces- 
sary to point out that, had the defendant been 
sentenced in an adult court for his offense-making 
obscene remarks to a woman over the telephone, 
he would have received a prison sentence of a few 
months only or a small fine, while the children’s 
court judge committed him at the age of 15 to an 
institution for delinquent children up to the time 
of his majority. This concern with the kind of 
punishment meted out to the defendant for a 
specific offense is, of course, a far cry from a 
philosophy which does not consider what to do to 
a child for what he has done but what kind of a 
person he is and what he needs. The decision of 
the Supreme Court does not pay attention to the 
person of young Gault and to his needs, except for 
reproving the Juvenile Court judge for not con- 
sidering the youngster’s home situation. 


Various Kinds of Maladjusted Children 


As matters stand now, the parens patriae 
doctrine, though severely attacked occasionally, 
seems still to be accepted by the majority of ex- 
perts as basic for juvenile court procedures. On 


5 Sixth Edition, 1959. 

6 387 U.S. 1 (1967). See B. James George, Jr., Gault and the 
Jwenile Court Revolution, Institute of Continuing Legal Education, 
Hutchins Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1968. Alan Neigher, “The 
Gault Decision: Due Process and the Juvenile Courts,” FEDERAL PrRo- 
BATION, December 1967, p. 8. 

7 See Rubin, loc. cit. 
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the other hand, the distinction between delinquent 

children who have violated some penal code and 
those who have not—whom for the purpose of 
this paper and for the sake of brevity we shall 
call wayward’ from here on—seems to lead by 
psychological necessity to a kind of criminal pro- 
cedure against delinquent children. The question 
emphasized is now: Did the child do what he has 
been accused of doing? This emphasis is not only 
philosophically wrong, but is also factually erro- 
neous. It is simply not true that the children’s 
court procedure is principally controversial, as 
Mr. Coxe claims in the article cited above. 

In the experience of this writer who served for 
approximately 25 years with the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare (now the Depart- 
ment of Social Services) in institutional and 
aftercare work with delinquent children and who 
has seen more than 10,000 cases, the question 
whether the offense was committed by the de- 
fendant hardly ever becomes crucial. This does 
not mean that the question does not have to be 
raised. Where no offense was committed the court 
has no jurisdiction. But the number of cases 
where a child denies having committed the offense 
with which he is charged, and where therefore a 
controversial procedure results, is infinitesimally 
small. It may be of interest to note that this num- 
ber has not increased since the New York State 
Family Court Act of 1962 established the insti- 
tution of law guardians, lawyers to be entrusted 
with the defense of juveniles appearing in the 
Family Court (par. 241 seq., 728). Lawyers, on 
the basis of their experience in criminal court, 
might be more interested in “getting” a client 
“off” than in evolving a treatment plan for him; 
but this, with few exceptions, has not been the 
case in the Family Court. 

The court, then, can concentrate on the ques- 
tions: Who is this child? Why did he do what he 
did? What can the court do to help him? This 
holds true for delinquent as well as wayward 
children, or, in the language of the Family Court 
Act, persons in need of supervision. In fairness to 
the judges of the family courts of the State of 
New York it has to be said that they are trying 
to answer these questions within the framework 
of the law and with the help of the facilities 
made available by the community. All this, 
obviously, does not help in determining whether 
it is desirable to distinguish between delinquent 
children and wayward children. To anybody who 
considers deviant behavior of any kind as sympto- 
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matic for social or psychological disorder, there 
can be no justification for differentiating between 
delinquent and wayward children. Rubin, in the 
statement referred to in footnote 4, believes that 
it is not the responsibility of the court to interfere 
in a familial conflict situation, provided the child 
is not neglected. The difficulty, of course, is that 
more often than not a conflict situation is the 
direct or indirect cause of a child committing 
delinquent acts. 

Is the court to punish the child for the offense 
and let it go at that? Or does the court concern 
itself with the causative conflict situation, and 
how? Then, too, the wayward child who leaves 
the home repeatedly or who disobeys parents or 
fights with siblings constantly, is frequently much 
more maladjusted than the so-called delinquent 
who in juvenile exuberance participates in a 
gang fight or becomes involved in an isolate 
pocketbook snatching. 

The expected rejoinder of the advocates of 
differentiation of children as either delinquent or 
wayward is, of course, why the juvenile court 
should be concerned with the kind of illness 
characterized by maladjustment in the home. 
However one looks at the matter, one ends up with 
a kind of junior criminal procedure against a 
delinquent child with the purpose of punishing 
him for a specific offense he has committed. Tnat 
this negates the ideas of the originators of the 
children’s court does not have to be repeated. One 
aspect of the dichotomy—here wayward, there 
delinquent children—should not be left unmen- 
tioned. The Family Court Act of the State of New 
York includes habitual truants among the number 
of persons who are not delinquent but in need of 
supervision (par. 732). The Standard Juvenile 
Court Act in its paragraph 8, number 1, only 
speaks of any child who is “alleged to have vio- 
lated any federal, state, or local law or municipal 
ordinance.” These laws or ordinances, presum- 
ably, would include those on school attendance. 
In other words, a truant child would be distin- 
guished from one who is beyond the control of 
parents or custodians, while the New York State 
law treats truants and children maladjusted in 
the home on the same level. 

Lord Kilbrandon® warns rightly against treat- 
ing persistent truancy as an “amiable weakness.” 
The truant of today is the school dropout of to- 


8 In the article cited in footnote 2, p. 118. 


® Loc. cit., p. 27 
19 Loc. cit., p. 28 


morrow. The chances are that he will be unem- 
ployable, and that sooner or later he will resort to 
illicit means to secure his livelihood. There is, 
therefore, every reason to deal with the persistent 
truant as a delinquent if one considers it necessary 
to create a special category among maladjusted 
children. 

By the way, if habitual truants are counted as 
delinquent and not as wayward children, the 
percentages of nondelinquent children found in 
so-called correctional institutions, as reported by 
Sheridan’, may be considerably lower. 


Separate Treatment for Delinquent 
and Wayward Children 


If it is assumed that there should be a difference 
in approach to and in treatment of the wayward 
child, ways of differentiating this kind of child 
have to be explored and evaluated. Sheridan’? rec- 
ognizes that even in situations where a family 
conflict constitutes the problem, the authority of 
a court may be necessary to resolve the difficulty. 
In addition, he suggests the establishment of some 
community agency to which cases of wayward 
children could be referred. Or, cases could be dis- 
posed of through the juvenile court intake without 
reaching the judge. As a maiter of fact, the 
Family Court Act of the State of New York has 
strengthened considerably the hands of the pro- 
bation intake service. The probation service (par. 
734 a i) may confer with any person seeking to 
file a petition, the potential respondent and other 
interested persons concerning the advisability of 
filing a petition, and (par. 734 a ii) may attempt 
to adjust suitable cases before a petition is filed. 
The puzzling question is why these enlightened 
procedures should be limited to wayward children 
(in New York State, there is no such limitation), 
and why delinquent children could not benefit 
from them also. It is quite conceivable that cases 
of children committing offenses could be disposed 
of without reaching the judge, and without the 
child being adjudicated delinquent, unless, of 
course, one insists that a child who committed an 
offense has to be punished. 

The repeatedly cited Family Court Act of the 
State of New York has made a halfhearted and 
not very successful effort at differentiating be- 
tween delinquents and persons in need of super- 
vision (the equivalent of wayward children). 
When it comes to institutionalization, the chil- 
dren’s court has two possibilities—placement and 
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commitment. Placement is for both, delinquents 
and persons in need of supervision (par. 756), 
commitment is for delinquents only (par. 758). 
Placement is a fairly flexible measure; initially, 
it is, as a rule, decreed for 18 months, but the 
court may extend it once or more often if neces- 
sary. Commitment, on the other hand, expires 
after 3 years without the possibility of extension. 
The reasons for introducing commitment in this 
form are not clear. It reminds one unpleasantly 
of the indeterminate sentence for adults, applica- 
ble in the State of New York with its maximum 
of 3 years.'' It may be remarked in passing that 
the whole idea of a limited commitment is parti- 
cularly unfortunate. If, for instance, a child has 
been committed at the age of 12 and upon release 
from the Training School has been placed in a 
foster home supervised by the State of New York, 
aftercare for the child will have to be terminated 
after 3 years, and he will have to be removed from 
the foster home. The effect of the loss of a home 
on a young child does not have to be described. At 
any rate, the introduction of a time element is 
hardly compatible with the philosophy of a court 
seen as a helping and not a punishing agency. 

In the area of institutionalization, the advocates 
of differentiation between wayward and delin- 
quent children are most outspoken. They empha- 
size that wayward children should not be piaced 
in a state institution for delinquents.'* In this 
writer’s experience, the fear of contamination 
which is expressed in this approach is grossly 
exaggerated. Lord Kilbrandon who is, or was, 
chairman of a Scottish Law Commission charged 
with studying juvenile court procedures concludes 
that the notion of contamination is ill-founded.'* 
A variety of institutions to meet different needs 
of different children is undoubtedly necessary, but 
the fact that one child commits an offense in the 
sense of the penal law and another rebels against 
parental authority is no yardstick for those needs. 
Classification of institutions should not run along 
the lines of delinquency and nondelinquency. 

Interestingly, the Family Court Act of the 
State of New York has made a somewhat incon- 
sistent attempt at separating delinquent children 
ie ction, loc. cit., p. 30; Rubin, loc. cit., p. 64. The Standard 
Juvenile Court Act also provides for separation of the two groups of 
maladjusted in institutions (par. 24). 
Stewart’s dissent in the Gault v. Arizona case, 


reprinted in B. James George, Jr. (footnote 6), last part. 


15 “The Juvenile Court for 1965," Social Service Review, September 
1966, p. 283 ff. 
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and persons in need of supervision in institutions. 
As mentioned above, only delinquents may be com- 
mitted, and commitments may be made to State 
Training Schools. For placements, on the other 
hand, which may be ordered for both—delinquents 
and persons in need of supervision—State Train- 
ing Schools were not to be used, according to the 
original intent of the lawgiver. Paragraph 756, 
section a. of the Family Court Act provides for 
placement of children with an “authorized 
agency.” It was generally agreed that this was 
not a State Training School. 

Subsequent amendments to the law gave the 
courts temporary permission to use State Train- 
ing Schools for placement, thus indirectly clarify- 
ing the concept of ‘authorized agency.” These 
amendments became necessary when it appeared 
that the placement facilities contemplated by the 
Family Court Act simply did not exist. As a 
result, the State of New York now has in its 
Training Schools both placed children and com- 
mitted children—delinquent children and persons 
in need of supervision. They are, of necessity, 
exposed to the same programs, and it would be 
rather difficult to distinguish them from each 
other anyway. 


Treatment Within the Community 


We believe that the role of the juvenile court 
as parens patriae is well established and should 
remain as it is. We do not see the procedure in 
this court as an adversary one.'* And we consider 
a differentiation between wayward and delinquent 
children as unnecessary and possibly harmful to 
the latter group because it may promote dealing 
with delinquents in a kind of criminal procedure. 
All this does not mean that we see the juvenile 
court in its present form as perfect. No serious 
critic of the court will deny that the promise of 
the juvenile court has remained largely unful- 
filled. Delinquency and recidivism are constantly 
increasing, and new forms of juvenile maladjust- 
ment, especially in the area of drug usage, upset 
and baffle us. What an effective juvenile court 
should look like is described vividly by O. W. 
Ketcham.!'* 

In the present context, we wish to devote a few 
concluding words to the problem of community 
involvement. In the repeatedly cited article, 
Sheridan has indicated that more extensive and 
intensive community participation is necessary 
for the adequate treatment of wayward children. 
The experience of the State of New York has 
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shown that the existing institutional facilities do 
not suffice to separate wayward from delinquent 
children. However, community participation 
should not mean building more institutions for 
certain types of children as a task for the private 
sector. Rather, we are thinking in terms of creat- 
ing treatment facilities within the community 
which will serve as substitutes for institutionali- 
zation and make it possible for the child to lead 
a normal life. There has been a growing trend in 
recent years in this direction. Everybody is agreed 
that strengthening probation services is one possi- 
ble answer. California has experimented with 


ice of the New York State Department of Social 
Services. These boys attend school or go to work 
in the community, they visit their families, and 
after the trial period is over and if they have 
adjusted favorably, as most of them do, they are 
returned to their homes without ever seeing a 
Training School. 

Abroad, there is an interesting program in 
France, called educational supervision in an open 
environment.'® This measure, ordered by the juve- 
nile court, addresses itself to the entire family 
of a maladjusted child. The child himself is not 
adjudicated delinquent, wayward, or neglected, 


intensive casework for small caseloads of children 
who had come to the attention of the juvenile 
court. A similar program has been conducted by 
the State of New York in New York City, without 
much fanfare, for a number of years, and, in addi- 
tion, certain carefully selected boys committed to 
Training Schools are being kept at Youth House, 
the New York City detention center, for a few 
weeks under the supervision of the aftercare serv- 


and remains at home. A team of professional 
workers—social workers, teachers, physicians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, speech therapists, 
home economists—works with the family and the 
child in accordance with its needs. 

There can be no doubt that the availability of 
such treatment facilities within the community 
will strengthen the position of the juvenile court 
immeasurably. Ultimately, many maladjusted 
children will benefit from these programs whether 


16 See Mme. M.-Th. Saint-Aubiac, Sauvegarde de !Enfance, May and one calls them wayward or delinquent. 


June 1967, p. 227 ff. 


UVENILE COURTS are judicial tribunals that deal in special ways with 
young people’s cases. They exist in all jurisdictions. The cases they deal 
with include delinquency (conduct in violation of the criminal code and 
also truancy, ungovernability, and certain conduct illegal only for chil- 
dren), neglect, and dependency. The young people they deal with are those 
below a designated age, usually set between 16 and 21; their authority 
~ extends until the youth reaches his majority. They differ from adult crim- 
inal courts in a number of basic respects, reflecting the philosophy that 
erring children should be protected and rehabilitated rather than subjected 
to the harshness of the criminal system. Thus they substitute procedural 
informality for the adversary system, emphasize investigation of the juve- 
nile’s background in deciding upon dispositions, rely heavily on the social 
sciences for both diagnosis and treatment, and in general are committed 
to rehabilitation of the juvenile as the predominant goal of the entire 
process. The juvenile court has become the primary judicial agency for 
dealing with juvenile criminality, the single most pressing and threatening 
aspect of the crime problem in the United States.—Task Force on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, The President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice, 1967. 
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HEN the President’s Crime Commission 

y y reports that between 40 and 50 percent of 

the felons incarcerated in penal institu- 

tions in the United States have a drinking problem 

and that the arrests for alcohol-related offenses 

account for more than half of all reported offenses 
in this country; 

When doctors at the Annual Convention of the 
American Medical Association in June 1967 ex- 
press concern about the disease rate of chronic 
drinkers being above that of the average person; 

When, according to statistics compiled by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the grow- 
ing seriousness of alcoholism as a medical-social 
problem is reflected by an increase in the death 
rate from alcoholic disorders of almost 60 percent 
over the past 15 years; 

When studies presented at a Highway Accident 
Symposium at the University of Michigan in May 
1967 disclose that chronic alcoholics were respon- 
sible for approximately one-third of the Nation’s 
traffic death toll; 

When industry establishes treatment programs 
within its own organizations because it has found 
that alcoholism is costing an estimated $2 bil- 
lion each year; 

When the public assistance rolls of city after 
city are found to be carrying innumerable cases 
where alcoholism has broken up families, where 
families have been deserted, and where financial 
assistance is spent for alcohol instead of food 
and shelter; 

When the cost to the Nation runs into untold 
billions of dollars each year for law enforcement, 
courts, jails, hospitals, and treatment centers; and 

When estimates reveal from 5 to 7 million alco- 
holics, with 20 to 28 million persons close to them 
affected directly or indirectly by alcoholism, then 
alcoholism is definitely epidemic and must be the 
concern of everyone. 


The “Team” Approach 
Alcoholism is a multiple and most complex 


The “Team” Approach in the 
Treatment of Alcoholics 


By EDWARD W. SODEN 
Probation Officer, United States District Court for the District of Columbia 
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problem for which there are no easy answers or 
solutions. For reasons unknown, much needs to 
be said that has been left unsaid about repetitious, 
nonproductive, and costly treatment programs. 

In the field of alcoholic treatment and rehabili- 
tation are a number of theories as to basic and 
contributing causes. Some of these theories are 
contradictory. Each therapist generally sees and 
works with only a relatively small portion of the 
total number and categories of alcoholics, and 
usually is able to generalize only in the area of 
his own specialty or discipline in which he was 
trained. The psychiatrist in private practice, for 
example, treating affluent alcoholics usually sees 
one segment of the alcoholic population while 
another working in low economic area clinics sees 
another. The same is true with all professions— 
medical, psychological counseling, educational, 
welfare, ministerial. Probation and parole officers, 
however, are generally confronted with a broad 
cross section of problem drinkers. 

Despite the wide divergence in theories and 
approaches, there are characteristics of the prob- 
lem drinker that are common to all workers in 
their special fields and disciplines. Alcoholics, for 
example, are passive, dependent, immature, un- 
stable, compulsive, depressed, self-centered people. 
Interestingly, these same characteristics are to be 
found in most personality disorders where alcohol 
is not a problem. As one studies these character- 
istics, and as more knowledge is accumulated, it 
is hoped these differences in theories about alco- 
holism will be resolved. Hopefully, this will result 
in developing a unified and more effective and 
positive approach to the “whole man” treatment 
of the alcoholic. Experience to date has demon- 
strated the need for a multidiscipline or “team 
approach” to a problem which medicine, psychi- 
atry, psychology, and religion have not solved in 
their separate disciplines. 

A paramount difficulty in developing a multi- 
discipline approach is to get each of the treatment 
disciplines to combine and coordinate their knowl- 
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edge and facilities for treatment of the whole man 
instead of working only in the area of their 
specialty. 

While treatment programs vary, there is gen- 
eral agreement that total and complete abstinence 
is the ultimate goal of any helping program. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


Through its remarkable achievements, Alco- 
holics Anonymous has demonstrated that an inti- 
mate exchange of personal experiences by its 
members, both at open narrative meetings and 
more particularly at its closed group discussion 
meetings, has been more successful than indi- 
vidual treatment. 

There is, as yet, no one “right way” to treat 
alcoholism. Some programs are more suitable and 
effective for certain categories of alcoholics than 
others. Alcoholics Anonymous, however, has had 
more success to date than any other program in 
the treatment of all types of alcoholics. This suc- 
cess is the result of its three-fold approach— 
mental, physical, and spiritual. AA’s success 
cannot be denied or minimized, and must not be 
overlooked. 

There are today gradual changes in some of the 
attitudes about and approaches to the treatment 
of the alcoholic. The U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, for example, declares 
that alcoholics can recover from alcoholism. I 
believe, however, that “arrest” is a more appro- 
priate term since “recover” usually implies cure. 
With our present knowledge there is no known 
cure. In its publications the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare asserts that many alco- 
holics through medical, psychological, and spiri- 
tual help can stop drinking and resume normal 
living. They further state that to maintain an 
“arrested” status, an alcoholic must leave alcohol 
alone. In other words, there must be complete ab- 
stinence, as advocated by Alcoholics Anonymous. 

In 1935 when Alcoholics Anonymous had its 
beginning, it was the breakthrough in dealing 
with the alcoholism problem. So-called “hopeless” 
drunks found there was hope and a new way of 
life through the AA program of “one day at a 
time.” 


Al-Anon Family Groups 
Alcoholism has a damaging impact on all mem- 
bers of the family. Family life generally deterio- 
rates, with disastrous effects on the spouse and 


children. To arrest his alcoholism, an alcoholic 
needs the involvement of his family—their love, 
interest, and deep knowledgeable concern. 

Al-Anon family groups, consisting of relatives 
and friends of alcoholics, have demonstrated their 
effectiveness. Too often Alcoholics Anonymous 
and Al-Anon are ignored in treatment programs. 
Working with the family of the alcoholic is mean- 
ingful and helpful to the alcoholic and should 
definitely be a part of the team approach. 

For years many have contended that “arrested” 
alcoholics can communicate better and establish 
better rapport with other alcoholics because they 
have gone through and have suffered similar ex- 
periences. They contend that it takes an alcoholic 
to know and understand an alcoholic. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous program often is the 
only treatment resource available for the alco- 
holic. It operates 24 hours a day, every day of the 
year, at no cost to the individual or community. 

Interestingly, programs concerned with other 
problem areas such as narcotic addiction, over- 
weight, gambling, stuttering, and many others, 
have adopted a basic philosophy similar to that 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. These programs use 
former drug addicts, former gamblers, former 
overweight persons, and former mental patients 
as integral parts of their programs. Their sharing 
of mutual experiences, problems, and needs gives 
them insight and understanding and eventual con- 
trol over their drinking problems. 

There is nothing wrong with having strong con- 
victions about, and faith in, a particular course 
of treatment. But when, year after year, a pro- 
gram produces at great cost little or no tangible 
results and alcoholism continues to grow to epi- 
demic proportions, then a careful evaluation must 
be made to determine which of the many programs 
and approaches is productive of results. 


Nonproductive Programs Must Be Discarded 


With the disturbing increase in the problem of 
alcoholism and its effects on all areas of life, 
coupled with the knowledge that alcoholism can 
be treated successfully, society should insist that 
treatment programs, funded by federal, state, and 
local taxes, be conducted on a multidiscipline ap- 
proach. 

Treatment programs which provide only food, 
shelter, and “drying out” merely scratch the sur- 
face of the problem. There must be a consolidation 
of all disciplines. Programs must be conducted 
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realistically and assessed empirically as to accom- 
plishments. If a program is not measuring up it 
should be discarded. Token programs should not 
be tolerated. Too much is at stake. 

Treatment programs must include followup ser- 
vices at hospitals, prisons, outpatient clinics, pro- 
bation and parole departments, and through other 
government-funded programs. Such programs 
should include carefully selected AA and Al-Anon 
members as a part of the treatment team. 

It is hoped, moreover, that one central clearing 
agency will be established for the purpose of gar- 
nering and disseminating information about alco- 
holism that is not now centrally and readily 
accessible. One center, the Rutgers University 


School of Alcohol Studies at New Brunswick, New 


THE “TEAM” APPROACH IN THE TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLICS 


HERE IS little reason to believe that the chronic offender will change 
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Jersey, has available a most complete library on 
the subject of alcoholism. 

Alcoholism continues to grow at an alarming 
rate despite the millions of dollars spent on re- 
search and despite the many programs established 
for its treatment. Shall we continue to research 
much of what has already been researched? Shall 
we continue costly treatment programs which 
produce little or no results, or, shall we have less 
talk and more positive action in the treatment of 
alcoholics? 

Now is the time to bring together our accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience in dealing with 
the alcoholic and to utilize the understanding and 
skills of a multidisciplinary approach in coping 
with the increasing alcoholism problem. 


a life pattern of drinking after a few days of sobriety and care at a 


public health unit. The detoxification unit should therefore be supplemented 
by a network of coordinated “aftercare” facilities. Such a program might 
well begin with the mobilization of existing community resources. Alco- 
holics Anonymous programs, locally based missions, hospitals, mental 
health agencies, outpatient centers, employment counseling, and other 
social service programs should be coordinated and used by the staff of the 
detoxification center for referral purposes.—Task Force on Drunkenness, 
The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, 1967. 


W: HAVE HEARD what jails are supposed to do to, for, and with the 
alcoholic inmates. Now what is expert opinion on the matter? Here 
is a sampling of what authorities regard as the effects of jail socialization 
for alcoholic inmates: “does not reform,” “does nothing besides affording 
a temporary service to the community,” “prepares alcoholics for Skid 
Row,” “if the first arrest shocks, after the sentence the alcoholic only 
wants to get drunk,” “lack of psychotherapy defeats the alcoholic.” Experts 
seem satisfied that jail does not accomplish its stated goals with alcoholic 
inmates. They all agree that the jail degrades by thrusting alcoholics in 
with other kinds of offenders, and that correctional officers hold conven- 
tional attitudes toward alcoholics—thus, officers are more often punitive 
than therapeutic.—Earl Rubington, Ph.D. 
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Corrections and the Fourth Estate 


By E. P. BONE 
Senior Probation Officer in Charge of the Richmond Probation Office, 
British Columbia Provincial Probation Service 


“covering” the magistrate’s court as a teen- 

aged cub reporter for a rather prim local 
newspaper in a South London (England) suburb 
which even 25 years ago was already beginning to 
exude a musty air of faded gentility, I have always 
taken a more than passing interest in the role in 
society of the Fourth Estate.* 

Since becoming a probation officer whose daily 
routine brings me into frequent contact not only 
with magistrates’ courts but also with Family and 
Childrens’ Courts, I have become increasingly con- 
scious of the importance, for good or ill, of the 
interaction between the press and corrections 
workers. Convinced that the press has a vital part 
to play in society, I have consistently used the 
letter columns of provincial and local newspapers 
in an effort to inform a public which probably 
has more built-in prejudices in its thinking on 
penal matters than on any other subject, bar 
religion or politics. 

But many newspapermen, like many people 
in other walks of life, have ideas of their own, and 
some, not unnaturally, believe that if more public- 
ity were to be given to trials of, and sentences 
passed on, offenders and particularly young of- 
fenders, who traditionally have been protected 
from public identification, such publicity would be 
an effective deterrent, and would, no doubt, also 
sell more newspapers, although we are sure that 
this probability has not occurred to our friends 
at the press table. 

Now, although I am unashamedly a fierce 
champion of the freedom of the press—and of its 
lively second and third cousins, radio and tele- 
vision—to present fact and informed opinion and 
comment on the issues of the day, I do not agree 
with those who say that a return to the public 
stocks via the news media is all that is needed to 
deter would-be offenders, especially young of- 
fenders. 

I firmly believe that the news media have a 


S A FORMER newspaperman who well recalls 


* The views expressed in this article are the author’s and are not 
necessarily those of S. Rocksborough Smith, Director of Correction and 
Chief Probation Officer of British Columbia. 


moral responsibility as weil as a legal right to give 
straightforward factual reporting of all that goes 
on in magistrate’s court, as long as the bounds of 
decency and good taste are not exceeded. (I 
realise, of course, that these very concepts are in 
the process of radical change at this time; but that 
is a far wider issue beyond the scope of this 
article.) Only then is justice—or otherwise—not 
only done but, equally important, seen to be done. 

But is it good taste when intimate details of an 
individual’s personal problems are paraded in 
print, on the air, or on the television screen, for 
all to share—for instance, when a local news- 
paper’s gossip columnist not only pokes fun at a 
young couple’s matrimonial difficulties but also 
names the couple for its 11,000 readers to snicker 
at? When I remonstrated with the publisher of 
that item, having been made well aware of the 
young husband’s personality problems as a pro- 
bationer some years before, the pained reply was 
that the husband had personally approved of the 
item beforehand, and anyway it was no business 
of mine, or words to that effect. 

Another instance of lack of good taste occurred 
recently in a neighbouring suburb. The local news- 
paper’s court reporter somehow managed to ob- 
tain information about a woman offender which 
could only have been culled from a presentence 
report which was not read out in court, and pro- 
ceeded to print details of the unfortunate woman’s 
personal problems which could only add to her al- 
ready grievous burdens. If that woman one day 
finds life just too much, will that reporter give a 
thought to the possibility that he had contributed 
to her end? 

One morning several months ago, a 10-year-old 
girl, from one of Vancouver’s neighbouring mu- 
nicipalities, was found murdered not far from her 
home after being missing all night. That day a 
T.V. reporter thrust a microphone into the face 
of the distraught father and purred: “Tell us, Mr. 

what sort of a night did you have?” and, 
not content with the grief-clouded mumbled reply, 
pressed home his attack with, “And how does your 
wife feel now, Mr 
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CORRECTIONS AND THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Although this is surely an example of execrable 
taste that does not fall exactly within the purview 
of this article, it is related to further my thesis 
that for some reason the news media sometimes 
appear to feel that in the area of crime and cor- 
rections “anything goes.” It is as though there is 
no longer any sensitivity towards those who are 
involved in crime. The victim fares just as badly 
as the perpetrator. 

Could it be that the abrasive callousness that 
is demonstrated by a seemingly ever-growing 
number of newsmen is but a reflection of a larger 
phenomenon? An authority on violence in North 
America, Dr. Frederick Wertham, says “We are 
confronted in the mass media with a display to 
children of brutality, sadism and violence such as 
the world has never before seen. At the same time 
there is such a rise of violence among young peo- 
ple that no peace corps abroad can make up for 
the violence corps at home.” 

And Mr. W. T. Lawson, supervisor of Group 
Homes, Family and Children’s Services, Victoria, 
British Columbia, has said, “We don’t disapprove 
of violence in itself; what we really disapprove of 
is violent behavior which lacks legal sanction. 
Most people seem to believe that violence would be 
perfectly all right if it were made a state mono- 
poly, like the post office.” 


What’s News? 


Straight factual court reporting, yes; in fact, 
I have unfailingly advised offenders or their 
families when consulted on this point never to ask 
pressmen to “keep it out of the papers.” To me, 
such a request is tantamount to asking for Magna 
Carta to be amended. But providing vicarious 
satisfaction for the public by probing into the 
personal problems of those involved in crime, 
victim or culprit, No! 

Speaking in a panel discussion held at Ontario 
Correctional Staff College, Mr. Warren Stanton, 
city editor of the Kingston Whig-Herald, asked: 


What’s news? It’s news if inmates stage a prison riot 
and cause damage and injury to public property and 
public servants. In my opinion, the public should know 
why it happened, when it happened, how it happened, 
and how it could have been prevented, in the fastest and 
most comprehensive way possible. 

It’s news if a man’s taxes go up, or down next year 
. . .» because he’s paying to run the country and he’s 
got a stake in the whole business. 

It’s news if a man drinks too much and while driving 
home runs into and injures a child. He’s broken the 
rules of his society and he’s answerable to that society. 

It’s not news, in my opinion, if a man has a fight with 
his wife, or his son fails at school, if he commits suicide 
(with a few exceptions) or if he drinks too much, or if 
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he has a mistress (with some very notable exceptions) 
or if he’s running into debt. 


It is news if everyone fights with his wife, if everyone 
is committing suicide, or if everyone is going into debt. 
And there are four hundred million gray areas in 
between the News and the No-News, where taste, 
responsibility, sensitivity, honesty and the other virtues, 
the part of a responsible press, come in. 

So far, little mention has been made in this 
article of the ‘“‘special relationship,” if one can be 
permitted to borrow a phrase from the world of 
international diplomacy, that traditionally exists 
between the news media and the Family and Chil- 
dren’s Courts. In Canada, Section 12(3) of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquents Act gives the press 
the legal right to be present at hearings in Family 
and Children’s Courts, while at the same time 
gives a Family and Children’s Court judge the 
right to bar the press at his or her discretion. In 
practice, only in very exceptional circumstances 
would a Family and Children’s Court judge exer- 
cise this discretionary right in favour of the press, 
and in 14 years as a probation officer working in 
Family and Children’s Courts I have never been 
present at such a hearing. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, many 
representatives of the news media _ sincerely 
believe that open hearings in Family and Chil- 
dren’s Courts would enable the spotlight of pub- 
licity to be focussed on young offenders and their 
families, and that the resultant exposure would 
ridicule, or embarrass, or shame, young offenders 
into more law-abiding ways. At first sight, the 
idea seems quite reasonable. After all, we are all 
part of a social organization, and what is more 


hurtful than to feel the disapproval of our fellow 
men? 


Claims Unfounded 


There is no evidence, however, that what looks 
so good in theory really works in practice. Public 
hangings were abolished over a century ago be- 
cause it was realised they were not the slightest 
deterrent, not even to the “pick-pockets” who 
would relieve the onlookers of their money even 
while one of their number was dangling at the 
end of the rope. 

One can probably safely assume that the public 
stocks fell into disuse because they failed in their 
purpose—to ridicule, embarrass, or shame of- 
fenders. A century later, adult offenders receive 
publicity undreamed of in those olden days, but 
our recidivism figures do not exactly proclaim 
victories for the “ridicule, embarrass or shame 
’em” school. In Canada, they range from 65 per- 
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cent to 85 percent, with the exception of inmates 
released from open prisons or those selected for 
special intensive training projects. 

Occasionally a Family and Children’s Court 
judge has claimed that public identification of 
young offenders in his jurisdiction has led to a 
marked decrease in delinquencies, but subsequent 
research has proved these claims to be quite un- 
founded.! To its credit, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch has said in an editorial, 

Unsettling though it may be, there is no lazy man’s 
approach to the control of juvenile delinquency. There 
is no patent-medicine treatment for which impressive 
photographs depicting the patient before and after tak- 
ing can be shown. Getting mad and sounding off won’t 
exorcise the evil spirits. Control of juvenile delinquency 
requires improved education, improved home conditions, 
improved job opportunities, improved housing. It de- 
mands that society stop failing its children so often and 
so much, and start fulfilling its obligations to them 


better and more often. This is the hard way. There is 
only one thing to be said for it. It is the only way. 


This, to me, is what Mr. Warren Stanton of the 
Kingston Whig-Herald, was talking about when 
he told Ontario corrections workers, “There are 
four hundred million gray areas in between the 
news and the no-news, where taste, responsibility, 
sensitivity, honesty and the other virtues, the part 
of a responsible press, come in.” 

It is not necessary to elaborate on the harm, out 
of all proportion to the delinquency, that could be 
set in motion by public identification of the young 
offender who often already has so many strikes 
against him or her in the form of unthinking, 
careless, irresponsible or even downright destruc- 
tive parents, intellectual limitations, social and 
physical handicaps, some of which are not readily 
discernible, and a substandard physical environ- 
ment, to name but a few. It is well known that 
young adult offenders often tend to live up to 
their “popular” image, and their press-cuttings 
are sometimes all that a twisted young personality 
behind bars has as a clue to his identity—a clue, 
one hardly need add, which often is quite false, 
leading the offender further down the slippery 
slope to recidivism. 

For these reasons, the benefits to society that 
may accrue from public identification of the 
juvenile offender are surely far outweighed by the 
disadvantages that will almost certainly fall to 
the lot of the so often already disadvantaged 
juvenile offender. To be sure, it is much easier to 
“kick” a child when he is “down” than it is to 
change the environment that we have passively 


1 See Statement by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
on Open Hearings in Juvenile Courts in Montana, November 1964. 


allowed that child to grow up in. To quote again 
Mr. W. T. Lawson whose experience includes 
working with street-corner gangs in New York 
City, “The juvenile delinquent holds up a mirror 
to society and like Caliban, we don’t like what we 
see there.” 

How can the news media be the responsible tool 
of society in the corrections field that it is so 
brilliantly in many other fields? The local news- 
paper which snickered at the young couple’s mari- 
tal problems does a very sound job when it comes 
to local politics. Perhaps in the same way, by being 
the watch-dog of society—not by branding the 
young offender as the one who is out of step in a 
society which would be perfect but for him, but by 
bringing to the attention of the public some of the 
gross injustices which are daily perpetrated on 
young offenders behind the closed doors of Family 
and Children’s Courts across the country. 


Injustices Inevitable 


Some of these injustices are handed down by 
judges who are quite unfitted to preside over 
Family and Children’s Courts, though mercifully 
these judges are few in number. Many injustices, 
however, are the result of bad decisions made 
reluctantly by judges because constructive deci- 
sions are impossible due to lack of adequate re- 
sources available to the courts. 

This year the Canadian Council of Juvenile and 
Family Court Judges asked 357 judges throughout 
Canada to reply to 94 questions relating to the 
Federal Report of the Department of Justice’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, whose 100 
recommendations for the long-awaited revision of 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquents Act were made 
public a year ago. (The Federal Government plans 
to bring down revising legislation during the com- 
ing session of Parliament.) 

One question was: “In your opinion, should 
there be legislation so that runaway and behavior 
problem children can be proceeded against 
entirely under Child Welfare provisions?” Of the 
judges who replied, 45 answered Yes; 25 answered 
No. 

The next question asked “In your opinion should 
there be legislation so that runaway and behavior 
problem children can be apprehended and held the 
same as a delinquent?” Of the judges who replied, 
48 said Yes, 21 said No. 

Commented Judge H. A. Allard, Judge of the 
Juvenile and Family Court, Calgary, Alberta, who 
compiled the questionnaire results: 
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It is interesting to note that 50 percent more of the 
judges hearing more than 100 cases a year were not in 
favour of holding such children as if delinquent. The 
total replies, however, as to whether such children 
should be heard in Juvenile Court as if delinquent were: 
Yes—36; No—28. In respect to being held as being 
delinquent but outside the Juvenile Court, the answers 
were Yes, 11; No, 56. As to being confined in the same 
reform institutions or long term facilities as delinquents, 
Yes, 29; No, 47. In answer to the question as to whether 
Child Welfare Services should be separate or integrated 
with delinquents, the opinion was about evenly divided 
as might be expected in such a difficult question. 

In examining the above ten responses, obvious contra- 
dictions are seen. Also implicit in this area is the whole 
question as to whether matters may be settled on an in- 
formal basis. The answers would indicate that most 
respondents would support more precise practices in re- 
spect to detention, treatment, observation, and Child 
Welfare practices affecting runaway and behavior prob- 
lem children. The key, as indicated in other responses, 
would be the-question of resources, and the ability of the 
Court to “command” or direct the use of those resources. 


At a later stage of his memorandum, which was 
considered at the first National Conference for 
Judges of Juvenile and Family Courts, held in 
Ottawa last September under the title “Justice 
and Youth,” Judge Allard notes: 

About half of all respondents (to his questionnaire) 
indicated that foster homes, specialized institutions and 
specialized ward care programs were not available to 
them. Fifteen percent indicated they did not have pro- 
bation services available to them. Ten percent indicated 
that Provincial legislation did not permit appropriate 
dispositions. In respect to specific dispositions, most in- 
dicated that opportunities for directing care in special- 
ized institutions, such as for the disturbed, were lacking. 
Those Judges who heard over 100 cases annually were 


the largest group that indicated the lack of resources 
and appropriate dispositions. 


Shared Responsibility 


Every probation officer with Family and Chil- 
dren’s Court experience knows the frustrations— 
and yes, the agony—of literally standing by help- 
lessly as young offenders follow each other in an 


CORRECTIONS AND THE FOURTH ESTATE 


HERE EXISTS, unfortunately, a paucity of clear-cut and unimpeachable 
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unending procession through reform schools to 
adult penal institutions largely because, to quote 
the judges, the specialized resources are not avail- 
able to the courts. Even when the meagre re- 
sources that we have are available, they often are 
months away in terms of vacancies, by which 
time the young offender is already caught up on 
the “merry-go-round” that correctional annual re- 
ports euphemistically call “treatment”? programs. 

It is here surely that the news media could per- 
form such a valuable service to society. Not by 
holding up Johnny or Sheila as objects of scorn or 
contempt (while their parents, who have perhaps 
consistently refused to enter into family counsel- 
ling because of their own neurotic needs, now have 
another weapon to use against them—‘“so now 
you drag our name through the papers, eh?”). 
But by demonstrating to their communities that 
the thousands of dollars saved by failing to pro- 
vide preventive measures are as nothing compared 
to the millions spent annually to keep hardened 
criminals in penitentiaries and in the security 
wings of mental hospitals. 

This responsible role of the news media was, 
one hopes, in the minds of the Advisory Council 
of Judges of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency when it drew up a report entitled 
“Guides for Juvenile Court Judges in News Media 
Relations.” Eight guiding principles, set forth as 
“a general procedure to which juvenile courts and 
news media can subscribe” include the following: 
“4. Responsibility for developing sound public in- 
terest in and understanding of the child, the com- 
munity, and the court, must be shared by the 
judge and the news media.” 


data upon which to base a judgment concerning the precise relation- 
ship between the publication of the names of juvenile delinquents and the 
impact of this policy upon their behavior. It is obvious that the question 
itself has never really been stated adequately: A more sophisticated re- 
formulation would inquire concerning the impact of such a policy on 
different kinds of offenders in different kinds of communities.—Gilbert 


Geis in FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1965. 
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A Parolee Tells Her Story’ 


By BETTY TYLER 


S THE GREAT iron doors clanged shut behind 
Ane and I walked down the gray stone steps 

and into the world as a free woman, I was 
aware of only one emotion—fear. 

I had been in county prison, outside Phila- 
delphia, for almost 2 years, and facing me were 
another 2 years on parole. For 24 months I had 
looked forward to this day, the day I would be 
free to go back to being a mother to our four 
children. 

The one thing I hadn’t counted on was being 
afraid! As I walked down the street amid crowds 
of people on their way to work, it seemed to me 
that every eye was upon me. Every face seemed 
ready to shout, “Get back in prison where you 
belong !”’ 

When I finally reached the tiny furnished room 
my husband had, I closed the door with tremen- 
dous relief, feeling as if I wanted to stay behind 
that door forever. My husband, a mechanic, was 
at work and would not be home until dinner time. 
If only he had been there to help ease the pain of 
re-entering a strange world! Suddenly, the words 
of a matron I had grown very fond of in prison 
came into mind: 

“You are going to feel frightened and alone 
many times when you leave prison. When you do, 
just pray to God above to give you the strength to 
go on.” 

I knelt by the bed and poured out my heart in 
prayer. As I arose, my glance fell on a picture of 
our four children, on the bureau. It restored my 
confidence in myself. It would be a long, hard 
task, but my husband and I both had set a goal 
of 1 year before we would be together with our 
children again. We knew it would be unlikely that 
we could have the children back with us imme- 
diately. We had to prove ourselves first. 

e 

Y HUSBAND and I had been imprisoned for 

writing checks which we couldn’t cover. My 
husband had been unemployed for over 6 months 
before it happened. Our small savings had dwin- 
dled to nothing. - 

I was pregnant with my fourth child and unable 


* Reprinted with permission from The Sunday Bulletin Magazine, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Copyright 1963 Bulletin Company. 


to work. We were renting and we got further and 
further behind. We should have gone to our fami- 
lies for help, but pride held us back. 

How immature and stupid we were. We went 
deeply into debt, writing checks for bills, mainly 
food, hoping against hope that we’d be able to 
cover them. We got into a financial hole from 
which we couldn’t climb out. The result was a 
2-year prison term for me and a lesser one for my 
husband, so that he could get out and start to 
support our family. 

Our children were placed in foster homes. I 
shall never, in all my years on earth, be able to 
forget that terrible moment when I kissed each of 
them goodby, knowing I wouldn’t see them for at 
least 2 years! 

Prison life was frightening at first, but I slowly 
adjusted to it. I was not overworked, although I 
had daily chores to perform. The food was good, 
right off the prison farm, and I found the matrons 
to be a great spiritual help. I still correspond with 
three of those matrons and one of them visits with 
me and my family regularly as a friend, even does 
some sewing for me. I never was a good seam- 
stress and she often helps me when I’m stuck on 
a pattern. I also found the prison chaplain and 
his wife unbelievably understanding. 

I know some of you who are reading this are 
probably saying, “That’s just what is wrong with 
prison. It isn’t hard enough for the prisoners; 
they have all the comforts of home.” 

My reply to you is this: They could have wall- 
to-wall carpeting, personal TV sets, swimming 
pools and maid service, but all of these are as 
nothing, without-your loved ones to share it with 
you. 

Jail serves one main purpose and this is to 
separate the prisoner from society. In that society 
are your loved ones, and you are made painfully 
aware of how much you love them and miss them, 
when you lie in bed each night and stare up at the 
stars through barred windows. 

I did not see my children for almost 2 years. I 
wrote to them regularly and they answered in 
their childish scrawl. I thank God that they were 
all small enough at the time to believe that 
Mommy was very ill in the hospital. 
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Fie SERVING 16 months I was notified I was 
eligible for parole. It was just cause for cele- 
bration among all the inmates. Parole is a highly 
sought goal. Not everyone automatically goes on 
state parole. It is a definite privilege extended 
only to those who the State Parole Board feels are 
worthy of it. 


Several months before a prisoner is eligible, an 
official from the State Parole Board visits with 
prison officials and the prisoner. Naturally, the 
inmate’s record, along with recommendations by 
those in authority, are all taken into consideration. 

At the time of the interview, the potential 
parolee is usually extremely nervous. In my case, 
I was interviewed for about an hour—60 minutes 
of re-living my crime again, of stating definite 
plans for my future, of trying to convince this 
man I had learned my lesson and that I’d be a 
good risk once out in society again. 

These interviews are trying to any prisoner. 
After being imprisoned for many, many months 
or maybe years, a prisoner tends to have pushed 
his crime into the background. He’s tried hard to 
forget it. 

When the State Parole Board officer arrives, he 
takes him, in memory, right back to the scene of 
the crime and questions him about it. By doing 
this he can pretty well determine whether the 
prisoner is harboring any unhealthy resentments, 
or whether he is sincere in wanting to make a 
success of himself. 

These are just a few of hundreds of things that 
go into the final recommendation. For the pris- 
oner, this interview is just the beginning. He must 
“sweat it out” for weeks or maybe months before 
he knows whether he has made it. Even then he 
may have fines and costs to pay or may have to 
face charges elsewhere if detainers have been 
lodged against him. 

In addition, the would-be parolee must have a 
sponsor, a home to go to and a job. One can realize 
the difficulty a prisoner has, sitting in prison and 
trying to find someone outside who will employ 
him. Usually, the person who sponsors a prisoner 
is of great assistance in this. In my case, the 
prison chaplain’s wife was my sponsor. 

Knowing my background as a secretarial grad- 
uate before my marriage, my parole officer sug- 
gested that I search the Help Wanted columns and 
check with employment agencies for a job. Be- 
cause my husband was again employed as a mech- 
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anic, it was not necessary for me to have a job 
at once. 

However, I was expected to look for employ- 
ment immediately. I was also expected to report to 
my sponsor and the State Parole Board within 24 
hours after release from prison, and I had to meet 
with my sponsor and my parole officer once a 
month. 

In addition, it was my responsibility to send in 
a written report of my activities, wages, savings, 
etc. Failure to comply with any one of these regu- 
lations meant one thing—back to prison! 

e e 

WAS FREE, but with many, many restrictions. I 

was not permitted to go into any bar or night 
club where alcoholic beverages were sold. This did 
not bother me too much, as I didn’t drink. 

I was not permitted to visit with any person 
who had been an inmate in any prison at any time. 
I was not allowed to go out of the county or state 
without permission. These are just a few of many 
rules a parolee must obey. 

A parolee does not immediately have to tell a 
future employer that he has served time in prison, 
but if he is hired, he is expected to let his em- 
ployer know shortly thereafter. 

I went to many offices and applied for many 
jobs. It was hard for me, as I had not worked for 
10 years. Finally, I was offered two jobs the same 
day. One was in a large corporation, the other in 
a small branch sales office. I chose the latter, as I 
felt I would feel less conspicuous. There were only 
two other girls and I liked them instantly. 

After I had worked there for 3 months, starting 
at $200 a month with a raise to $240, my parole 
officer advised me to tell my boss about my past. 
I was really frightened at the prospect of doing 
this, but knew it was a rule I had to obey. 

One noon when the other two girls were out to 
lunch, I asked my boss if I might come into his 
office and speak to him about a personal matter. 

I hurried in, saying a small prayer that he 
would be understanding. I pulled no punches. I 
stated the facts. When I finished, there was a 
minute of silence. 

A faint smile crossed his face as he said, “You 
know, that took courage to tell me that. As for 
the past, forget it. We’ve all made mistakes. Some 
of us just were lucky enough not to get caught. 
We will consider the matter closed and no one else 
in this organization will ever know about this.” 

He praised me for the good job that I was doing 
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and as I walked out of his office I said a small 
prayer again—this time of thanks. 


wu ON PAROLE, my husband and I were 
given the privilege of visiting our children. 
Our first meeting after 2 years was the most 
wonderful day of all. They were brought from 
their foster homes to a local school where we met 
them. To actually see their little faces and embrace 
them was the real life ending of a long, long 
dream. 

After a few months, we were permitted to take 
the children out by ourselves for a whole day. 
When a year had gone by and we had saved some 
money, we rented a house and furnished it with 
used furniture. 

A social worker came and thoroughly investi- 
gated the house, even making sure we had sheets 
on the beds! Two weeks later we were notified we 
could have our children back. 

That night I said a fervent prayer to God thank- 
ing Him for His merciful goodness to us. 

We have been back together as a family for 
more than 3 years now, and I am no longer on 
parole. We live in a small suburban community 


outside Philadelphia, and I suppose we seem to 
others a rather typical family. 

My husband works every day. I am still a secre- 
tary with the same wonderful boss. I have had 
five good raises since I started and I now handle 
checks and money for our office. This really fright- 
ened me at first. For him to show such confidence 
in me still overwhelms me at times. 

My husband and I can’t erase our past but we 
are trying out best to make up for it by living 
maturely within our means. 

I can only hope that if any of you who are 
reading this come in contact with a parolee, you 
will lend him a helping hand. This can mean the 
difference between a constant repeater and a suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated person. 

If I hadn’t had a mother who could forgive and 
forget, or an employer who graciously told me we 
all make mistakes, what might have ‘happened to 
me? Without encouragement from society and 
from those I love, no doubt I would have ended up 
a repeater. 

The majority of parolees want only one chance 
to prove themselves. Without that chance, they 
are doomed before they walk out of jail. 

I thank God I was given that chance. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Half-Way Houses: Good or Bad?” by Captain John H. 
Kehrberg (January-February 1968). The author is director, 
Men’s Division, Volunteers of America in Minneapolis. He 
offers some interesting historical information on the de- 
velopment of the halfway house movement. He reports 
that Maud Booth, cofounder with her husband of the 
Volunteers of America, wrote a book in 1903 entitled 
After Prisons—What? in which she made a plea for pro- 
bation, parole, and some sort of institution for prisoners 
recently released into the community. Prior to that, in 
1896, she established in New York City a house known as 
Hope Hall which was a place for prisoners, recently re- 
leased, to reside while finding work and reestablishing 
themselves. Her plans met resistance from the police and 
she had to intercede with Theodore Roosevelt then police 
commissioner of New York City. He supported her. 

The movement for halfway houses declined because of 
the growing belief and philosophy that released prisoners 
should not associate with each other and should not be 
concentrated in any one place. After World War II, how- 
ever, the movement was revived and is now widespread. 
They are publicly and privately operated in many cities. 
The author specifically mentions Dismas House in St. 


Louis and St. Leonard’s House in Chicago, and also de- 
scribes the plans being made for a house to be operated by 
the Volunteers of America in Minneapolis. He points out 
that they are programmed in some instances specifically 
for certain types of inmates, such as alcoholics, drug ad- 
dicts, and other types of problem cases. He suggests that 
prison administrators look for opportunities to place re- 
anne in the type of house best suited for their individual 
needs. 


“Corrections in Projection: District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections,” by Kenneth L. Hardy (January- 
February 1968). The director of the Department of Correc- 
tions for the District of Columbia gives a brief history of 
the present facilities and discusses future plans, including 
an account of the recent reorganization that had been 
recommended by the President’s Crime Commission for the 
District of Columbia. The chief objective of the new plan 
is to utilize the community as a resource. This means 
emphasis will be placed on prerelease centers, halfway 
houses, work release programs, etc. 

“Communications With Inmates,” by Stanley I. Kruger 
(January-February 1968). Dr. Kruger is director of treat- 
ment at the Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 
Walpole and writes a monthly column for the inmate pub- 
lication. Its title is, “What’s With This Therapy Bit?” In 
the column he elaborates on the philosophy behind the 
institution’s rehabilitation programs and examines and 
explains some specific programs. He feels that the inmates 
should be made aware of all programs designed to help 
them. He reviews one of his columns in considerable detail 
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as an example of how the administration can communicate 
with the individual inmates. 

“The New Wave of Therapy in Corrections,” by Eugene 
H. Czajkoski (January-February 1968). The author is as- 
sociate professor of criminology at Florida State Univer- 
sity. He believes that psychoanalysis and other intellectual 
Freudian approaches have been ineffective in corrections 
and are probably on their way out. He suggests that 
reality therapy is more likely to succeed and could lead to 
the development of a solid philosophical base for correc- 
tions. The reality therapy is not concerned with the 
patient’s unconscious past. The emphasis is rather on 
analyzing his present daily activity to determine whether 
he is responsible or irresponsible. The author believes it is 
easier to train and develop personnel in this type of ther- 
apy and thus reach more patients. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by EUGENE C. DICERBO 


“Wolf! Wolf!—The Ramifications of Frivolous Appeals,” 
by James J. Doherty (March 1968). The author is first 
assistant public defender of Cook County (Chicago), 
Illinois, and chief of its Appellate Division. 

Deploring the practice of frivolous appeals, the author 
stresses their deleterious effect upon meritorious cases 
which warrant the best efforts of appeal counsel and ad- 
equate attention from the reviewing Courts. 

In his brief article, the author concludes: “When viewed 
realistically, undue solicitude for indigent persons who 
have been proved guilty beyond a reasonable doubt in a 
fair trial is a denial of equal protection to those indigents 
who have not been proved guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt or have not received a fair trial because of delay in 
reviewing their convictions.” 


“Age Composition and Patterns of Change in Criminal 
Statistics,” by Philip C. Sagi and Charles F. Wellford 
(March 1968). The authors are associated with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Mr. Sagi as professor of sociology 
and Mr. Wellford as a doctoral candidate in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology. 

In an attempt to provide a more accurate view of the 
increase in recorded crime during the period 1958-1964, 
the authors calculated age specific, offense specific crime 
rates. “The analysis of the rates indicates that 30-50% of 
the increase in absolute crime over the years 1958-1964 
can be attributed to changing age structure in the U.S.A., 
and that any measure of crime patterns must be inter- 
preted with caution due to the presence of a two-year cycle 
in rates of recorded crime.” 

The remainder of the article concerns itself with struc- 
tural correlates of this periodicity in crime rates. 

“A Brief Criminal Attitude Scale,’ by A. J. W. Taylor 
(March 1968). The author is head of the Student Coun- 
selling Service at the Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand, and a part-time psychotherapist to an insti- 
tution for delinquent girls. 

In the research results presented in this journal, Dr. 
Taylor gives the findings of a brief criminal attitude scale. 

Consisting of a number of items that criminals were 
heard to express, it was administered to various classified 
groups of convicted offenders. Also administered to non- 
criminal groups, the scale took personal precautions to 
ensure that they were in fact noncriminal in behavior as 
well as in law. 

The author contends that: “Hardened offenders tend to 
have firm activities and opinions about the judiciary, the 
police, the probation service, the prison officers, and other 
figures of authority with whom they come into daily con- 
tact, and they also tend to have deeply ingrained feelings 
of despair about ever changing their own behaviour.” 

“Gideon and Beyond: Achieving an Adequate Defense for 
the Indigent,” by Barry Segal (March 1968). In his opening 
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statement, the author reflects that one of the primary 
goals of our government, much sought after but sometimes 
not achieved, has been the equal administration of crimi- 
nal justice. 

Strengthening his statement is the quotation from the 
Supreme Court, “There can be no equal justice where the 
— of trial a man gets depends on the amount of money 

e has.’ 

Punctuating his argument at various stages of his pre- 
sentation are famous court decisions guaranteeing indi- 
gent defendants the right to be represented by counsel at 
every step of due process. 

Alluding to the Criminal Justice Act, the author re- 
marks that a number of problems were encountered. 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Segal maintains that no 
valid distinction can be drawn between felonies and mis- 
demeanors merely on the basis of length of incarceration. 

Finally, he asserts: “If the defendant is subject to a 
——. of life or liberty, he should be supplied with 
counsel.’ 


PROBATION 


(England) 
Reviewed by J. ELDON MINCKS 


“Parole: On the Threshold” (March 1968). This article 
represents observations by members of a Probation Ser- 
vice Committee. New provisions for the selection of pa- 
rolees are appraised as a promising development. Inter- 
views are held to enable a prisoner to express facts in his 
case although the purpose is not to assess the prisoner’s 
suitability for parole or to make recommendations as to 
his release. The committee did not feel that the criteria 
for parole selection are clearly defined. It has been esti- 
mated that possibly one in six of those eligible might 
eventually receive favorable recommendations. 

An appendix entitled, “Information to Prisoners,” out- 
lines the new parole scheme, provided by the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1967. The question of who will be considered 
for parole and the method of selection are explained. 

Release on parole is defined as “release on license” and 
the “conditions of license” are the rules and orders which 
must be obeyed to prevent a “recall to prison.” 


“The Place of Voluntary Service in After Care” (March 
1968). This is a report submitted by. the Association of 
Probation Officers which emphasizes the problems of the 
“discharged offender.” It points out the need for assistance 
to parolees by community organizations, and the general 
amg regarding housing, employment, and family prob- 
ems. 

“Social Enquiry Reports,” by D. L. Turner (March 1968). 
These reports are, in a sense, presentence investigations 
which must distinguish between an opinion (“a profes- 
sional estimate arising out of belief based on observation, 
experience and training’) and a recommendation (advice 
“on a course of action”). It is argued that expressing a 
firm opinion is tantamount to making a recommendation. 
The reviewer disagrees with one contention made by the 
Committee on the Business of the Criminal Courts that 
“probation officers are not and cannot be concerned with 
all the considerations which the courts must take into 
account in reaching their decisions and that it is not there- 
fore for probation officers to recommend course of action 
to the courts ... .” A recommendation is seen as “an 
attempt to usurp the function of the court.” Another re- 
port affirms that “probation officers are not equipped by 
their experience . . . to assume a general function of 
expressing opinions to the courts about the likely effect 
of sentences.” 

“A Canadian Probation Service,” by S. J. Rees (March 
1968). Probation in Vancouver differs from practices in 
other parts of Canada, both as to law and attitudes. In 
British Columbia the probation officer is a member of the 
Corrections Branch of the Attorney General’s Department 
as are prison officers, parole officers and counselors of the 
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province’s Youth Offender’s Unit. The probation officer’s 
primary responsibility is to supervise offenders placed on 
probation and to make investigations requested by the 
courts, which assist the magistrate to decide who should 
be placed on probation and to use casework skills in aiding 
and guiding probationers. 

Juvenile Courts do not exist under such a title, but the 
Family and Children’s Court of British Columbia fulfills 
the functions of such a court. 

Adult courts must follow special legal limitations which 
often determines the defendant’s eligibility for probation, 
which, in turn, results in reducing markedly the number 
of adult parolees. Except for juvenile offenders from the 
training schools, probation officers in British Columbia 
have no mandatory aftercare responsibilities. 

Social problems often not. found elsewhere are noted: 
The number of Indians is disproportionate (over 50 per- 
cent of the women in the provincial jail are Indian) ; 
drug addiction is widespread (there are 1,900 heroin 
addicts in British Columbia and 50 percent of all regis- 
tered narcotic addicts in Canada are located in Van- 
couver). 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Borstal Briefly Re-Visited,” by Benedict S. Alper (Jan- 
uary 1968). The author is a lecturer in criminology at 
Boston College and at Rutgers Law School; he is also a 
consultant to the United Nations Section of Social Defence. 

This article about a re-visit to Borstal institutions is a 
compilation of recollections and reflections by the author, 
an eminent and well-known scholar. Prior to World War II 
he engaged in a study with Professor Healy. Together 
they published their findings in a volume entitled, Criminal 
Youth and the Borstal System. Alper’s article reminisces 
on his first contacts with Borstal in the summer of 
1939 when he and Dr. Healy, under a commission from the 
American Law Institute, made an appraisal of the Borstal 
institutions for American readers. 

The objects of Borstal training today, Alper states, are 
the same as when the system began, namely, “to bring to 
bear every influence, which may establish to the inmates 
the will to lead a good and useful life on release, and to 
fit them to do so by the fullest possible development of 
their character, capabilities and sense of personal respon- 
sibility.” 

Alper relates that the greatest change that he noticed 
in his re-visit to the Borstal system was in the freer atti- 
tude between staff and the boys committed. But he also 
found a greater sense of withdrawal on the part of the 
boys themselves. He also believes that the type of boys 
presently committed are somehow different than those 
earlier committed. 

Some of the changes which have taken place in the past 
25 years include the greater use of the open institution 
idea; a greater specialization and professionalization of 
personnel; the use of workshops and training with more 
modern and up-to-date equipment, and the introduction of 
psychiatrically trained personnel providing both group 
counseling and group therapies. 

Alper suggests that, with the continuing emphasis on 
community treatment of the offender, some day probation 
and aftercare services, halfway houses and hostels, “may 
one day almost completely supplant the existing fixed 
institution.” 

“A Study of Delinquents With Children’s-Home Back- 
ground,” by R. E. Passingham (January 1968). This study 
compared a group of 50 approved school boys who had all 
been separated from their parents and placed in the care 
of a local authority for over 6 months at some time in 
their life and who were compared on intelligence, educa- 
tional, and personality tests with a group of 50 approved 


school boys randomly selected and a group of approved 
school boys with stable home backgrounds. 

The author found only one significant difference; that 
was the higher incidence of enuresis in the children’s home 
group. He felt that the results of this study are almost all 
negative and he gives four cogent reasons and explana- 
tions for the negative results. ’ 

These are: (1) The differences exist but the numbers 
obtained in this study are not sufficient to make these dif- 
ferences significant. (2) The differences exist but the 
tests are too crude or unsuitable to show up these differ- 
ences. (3) The retardation and disturbance of those boys 
who had been in care is reversible and therefore does not 
appear in boys of approved school age. (4) There are no 
such general differences as might have been predicted on a 
simple deprivation hypothesis. 

The author believes that the inability to find significant 
differences was due to the fact that the groups were still 
heterogeneous and that a number of variables wére not 
under control. No account had been taken of heredity, 
different standards of care in different children’s ‘homes, 
quality of schooling, and the relationship of the boys while 
in children’s homes with their parents or other significant 
persons. He emphasizes the need for much more detailed 
case histories and the use of more sensitive tests of person- 
ality assessment together with full clinical examination. 


SOCIAL DEFENSE 


Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


Social Defense is a quarterly review of policies and 
practices in the field of prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders put out by the Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services, Department of Social Welfare, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 

In the January 1967 issue, Editor J. S. Tyagi makes a 
good case in an editorial for open prisons. According to 
Mr. Tyagi, a notable transition from the old type to the 
open prison has taken place during the last few years. It 
has been learned that prisoners can be reformed better 
in surroundings similar to those found in a free commu- 
nity than in the old type prison. 

The use of the open-type institution has been encour- 
aged by the United Nations which first discussed its use 
in 1950 at an International Conference. Several U.N. 
meetings were held thereafter and the Geneva Congress 
recommended in 1955 that experimentation be made in 
this field. An open institution is characterized by “the 
absence of material or physical precautions against escape 
(such as walls, locks, bars, armed or other special security 
guards) and by a system based on self-discipline and the 
inmate’s sense of responsibility toward the group in 
which he lives.” This system, the author states, encourages 
the inmate to use the freedom accorded to him without 
abusing it. 

The open institution may or may not be a part of the 
conventional type institution. Prisoners may be sent to 
such an institution at the beginning of their sentence or 
aiter they have served part of their sentences. The pri- 
mary factor to be considered in selecting a prisoner for 
the open type institution is, will his social readjustment 
more likely be achieved by such a system than by treat- 
ment under other forms of detention? This selection should 
as far as possible be made on the basis of medicopsy- 
chological examination and social investigation. 

“The open institution is more favorable to the social 
readjustment of the prisoner,” the author asserts, “and 
at the same time more conducive to his physical and 
mental health.” The life of a prisoner in an open institu- 
tion has a great resemblance to that outside of prison. 

There are many factors which favor the open prison 
such as preservation of family ties and keeping in contact 
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with society. At the same time, the cost of institution 
buildings is much less. 

In conclusion, the author states, the United Nations 
Congress (a) considers the open institution as one of the 
greatest steps forward in prison reform; (b) believes the 
open institutions could overcome many disadvantages of 
short-term sentences; (c) recommends open prison system 
to largest possible number of prisoners; and (d) rec- 
ommends statistical reports, surveys, and research relative 
to the success of the system. 

The idea of the open prison is attracting much attention 
in many countries and no doubt will be used more and 
more. It may be pointed out that the United States is 
making progress in this area and there are indications 
the idea of the work release prcgrams and halfway houses 
will be expanded greatly. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Training Police as Specialists in Family Crises Inter- 
vention: A Community Psychology Action Program,” by 
M. Bard and B. Berkowitz (Community Mental Health 
Journal, Winter 1967). This is a preliminary report of a 
2-year project which will train selected police officers in 
the mental health techniques of family crisis intervention. 
Citing previous research which estimates that 90 percent 
of a policeman’s functioning is unrelated to crime control 
or law enforcement, these authors see this project as 
having practical applications as well as direct implications 
for crime prevention. 

The project is organized into three stages: (a) Prepara- 
tory—in which 18 officers are selected and exposed to 160 
hours of training, including “learning by doing”; (b) 
operational—during which the 18 officers function on a 
round-the-clock basis in an experimental precinct for 2 
years, responding to all complaints or requests for assist- 
ance; (c) evaluation—will consist of comparisons with a 
similar precinct on such variables as number of recurring 


-complaints and number of homicides and assaults. 


Since the police are already engaged in this type of 
work, it is clear to this reviewer that training in and 
evaluation of these approaches are definitely needed. Aug- 
menting the number of trained community health workers 
available to meet community needs is a further benefit 
accruing from this Office of Law Enforcement Assistance 
project. 

“Self-Ideal Concept Congruence and Improvement in 
Group Psychotherapy,” by C. B. Truax, W. J. Schuldt, and 
D. G. Wargo (Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psycho- 
logy, February 1968). One of the problems in assessing the 
effectiveness of group therapy approaches to the rehabili- 
tation of inmates (and others) concerns the issue of cri- 
terion measure; i.e., how does one determine whether or 
not a particular individual has benefited from exposure to 
this type of treatment? The authors of this article con- 
tend that increasing the degree of congruence between a 
subject’s self-concept and his ideal-self-concept reflects 
successful counseling or psychotherapy; a decrease in self- 
ideal congruence occurs when there has been a negative 
personality change; and, there is no change in self-ideal 
congruence when no personality changes have occurred. 

Using 86 hospitalized mental patients, 50 psychoneurotic 
patients, and 73 institutionalized juvenile delinquents, it 
was found (among other results) that effective psycho- 
therapy results in constructive personality change as mani- 
fested by an increase in self-ideal congruence; while 
treated individuals, who show deterioration on other per- 
sonality measures, also demonstrate a decrease in self- 
ideal congruence. The authors conclude that “the Q-sort 
instrument, as a measure of self-ideal congruence, is of 
value in studies of therapeutic effectiveness and person- 
ality change.” 
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“The Psychopathology and Measurement of Environmental 
Stress,” by W. W. Michaux, Kathleen H. Gansereit, O. L. 
McCabe, and A. A. Kurland (Community Mental Health 
Journal, Winter 1967). Probation officers may find much 
common ground with the authors of this article who are 
concerned with the effects of stress on mentally ill patients 
and who report a method of taking reasonably accurate 
readings of this variable. They note, for example: “Sud- 
den increases in a patient’s (read probationer and/or 
parolee) periodic stress count could signal possible need 
for change in treatment, such as environmental inter- 
vention ....” 

The article reports on the development of eight yes-no 
questions which briefly, but comprehensively, probe en- 
vironmental forces that may have adversely affected an 
individual during the past month. The first two questions 
were designed partly as buffer items and are called the 
General Stress Index; the remaining six items are the 
Specific Stress Index. The questions asked touch on inter- 
personal, marital and sexual, economic and domestic, oc- 
cupational, social and recreational, and physical health 
areas. Comparing 10 patients who had to be rehospitalized 
within 6 months with 10 patients who remained in the com- 
munity more than 6 months, showed the failure group had 
significantly higher stress scores. 

To this reviewer, the import of this article rests on the 
possibility that it suggests a short, structured-interview 
approach which, if pursued, say every month, would enable 
parole and probation officers to note the onset of negative 
trends in their charges. An increase in a parolee’s stress 
score would serve as a signal to increase the intensity of 
the probation officer’s supervision and, thereby, help avert 
violation behavior. The systematic collection of this type 
data would provide a relatively objective measure—sus- 
ceptable to research methods—of how a parolee is pro- 
gressing in his postinstitutional adjustment. 


“Development and Validation of an MMPI Scale of 
Assaultiveness in Overcontrolled Individuals,” by E. I. 
Megargee, P. E. Cook, and G. A. Mendelsohn (Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, December 1967). From time to time 
the newspapers carry reports about a quiet, mild-mannered 
individual who suddenly became a murderer. The authors 
describe the development of a 31-item scale which has use- 
fulness in detecting criminals of the overcontrolled assaul- 
tive type. 

Citing previous research in which the MMPI scales 
(designed to measure hostility or impulse control) failed 
to differentiate between assaultive and nonassaultive crim- 
inals, these authors found that the assaultive criminals 
were more controlled. They reasoned that in the absence 
of outlets, hostile feelings build up in chronically over- 
controlled individuals to the point where defenses are 
overwhelmed and acts of extreme aggression may occur. 
Thus, the overcontrolled individual often will commit a 
more violent crime than the undercontrolled offender. 

While realizing that their “Overcontrolled-Hostility” 
scale needs further work, the authors contend that the 
scale will alert the tester to a type of pathology which 
other scales and tests fail to detect. 

To this reviewer, the implications this scale has for 
helping to identify the dangerous offender suggest that it 
should be subjected to vigorous testing and cross-valida- 
tion. Should it prove to have reliable prognosticating 
capability, it may become oné of the standard bits of 
information used by the courts as an aid in determining 
“dangerousness.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAuU 


Miracle at Sky Ranch,” by Joseph Rosenberger (This 
Week, December 24, 1967). Ranch-type programs for prob- 
lem boys are not new but the use of “plane therapy” must 
be considered unique at Father Don Murray’s Sky Ranch 
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for Boys in South Dakota. A licensed pilot himself, Father 
Murray capitalizes on a youngster’s natural desire for 
adventure and excitement by rewarding good behavior 
with fiying lessons, the status of a Civil Air Patrol Cadet, 
and the thrill of throwing a plane into a dive at ten 
thousand feet. 

Starting out with a simple missions program, Father 
Murray began accepting boys with behavior problems and 
by 1953 he was receiving referrals from probation officers, 
youth counselors, and social workers. Financed locally in 
the beginning, he began receiving financial support from 
the liquor industry after making a talk at a national 
beverage convention. 

Although Sky Ranch for Boys is nonsectarian, Father 
Murray emphasizes moral and religious training. The pro- 
gram is designed to give each boy a sense of moral support 
and responsibility and a feeling of pride in himself. The 
program is reportedly over 90 percent successful, “a 
figure that completely dumbfounds the professional social 
worker, particularly in view of the fact that many of the 
boys had been given up as incurable.” 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Judicial Intervention in Correctional Decisions: Threat 
and Response,” by Edward L. Kimball and Donald J. New- 
man (January 1968). The authors are, respectively, pro- 
fessor of law, University of Wisconsin, and professor of 
criminal justice, State University of New York. 

Prisoners have always gone to the courts for redress 
of what they perceive as wrong done to them in the cor- 
rectional treatment processes. However, a recent trend has 
been that of prisoners challenging traditional discretionary 
powers of correctional administrators. Increasingly in the 
past few years prisoners are challenging, in the courts, 
such administrative discretionary determinations as re- 
fusal to grant parole, parole revocations, and even such 
rules as govern mail censorship, provision of medical 
care, and regulations of religious activities. 

Currently the latter sort of challenges have been rela- 
tively few and only about 8 percent of these bring sub- 
stantial benefits to the petitioner. However, these few 
situations do establish the principle that courts have the 
power to review correctional administrative decisions. 

This is seen by some administrators as a threat in that 
it denies them an independence they believe granted them 
by the legislator and tends to substitute a judge’s decision 
as to correctional policy for their’s. 

Responses available to administrators are the estab- 
lishment of well defined procedures governing such de- 
terminations as the granting of parole or loss of good-time 
credit, together with their providing for administrative 
due process and opportunity for review of decisions made. 

“Crisis of a Society in Ferment,” by Joseph D. Lohman 
(January 1968). As dean and professor of the School of 
Criminology, University of California, the author indi- 
cates we must reexamine our entire establishment of 
dealing with the prevention, control, and correction of of- 
fenders against the law. We give service to a myth when 
we state that we are dealing with crime in accordance 
with the most advanced and enlightened techniques. The 
fact is that current law enforcement and correctional 
housekeeping are only “warehousing” the problem. An- 
other myth is our belief that an effective administration 
of sanctions will alone deter the potential offender. 

The drift of the middle class to suburban areas is 
transforming the central city into an enormous racial 
slum. To try to contain this eruption within racial blocs 
by antiquated police measures can only feed the fires of 
unrest in our metropolitan communities. The ultimate 
answer is to see crime as a problem in education, family 


organization, employment opportunities, and housing 
rather than simply a problem in law enforcement. We 


must create a whole new set of human values and rela- 
tions. 


“Constitutional Safeguards for the Juvenile Offender,” 
by Lyell H. Carver and Paul A. White (January 1968). 
The authors are respectively, contract writer, Deady 
Chemical Company, Kansas City, Kansas, and attorney, 
Central Regional Counsel, U.S. Internal Revenue Service. 

This article reviews recent Supreme Court decisions 
which have affected juvenile court procedures. These have 
held that in proceedings where a juvenile could lose his 
liberty: (1) His parents should receive timely notice of 
the hearing; (2) he has the right to counsel; (3) he has 
the right to confront and cross-exaniine witnesses; and 
(4) he has the right to remain silent at the time of his 
hearing on his alleged delinquency. 

The authors believe this latter protection should be 
broadened to include his right to remain silent at the 
moment of apprehension. If the juvenile could be incar- 
cerated for his alleged offense, then counsel should be 
furnished at that initial stage. Further, it is urged that 
all parties would be served if the juvenile court would 
consistently make a record of its proceedings. This is 
needed since the court is taking on an increasingly formal 
atmosphere. 

“The Victim-Offender Relationship,” by LeRoy G. 
Schultz (April 1968). The author is instructor, School of 
Social Work, University of Missouri. 

The experienced probation officer is familiar with of- 
fenses in which the victim invited or encouraged the com- 
mission of the offense. Examples of these would be the 
female who sought out an abortionist or a male who sought 
out a prostitute. In addition there are situations where the 
victim contributed to the offense. Instances of this latter 
category would be where a victim dares the offender to 
commit the offense (“go ahead and shoot’), or where the 
offense is invited as when sex play occurs only to have the 
female “victim” resist at a point where the male’s ad- 
vances are by that point uncontrollable. In some homicides, 
the victim’s behavior is so provocative that it must be 
assumed he is using the killer as an instrument of suicide. 
Many victims are nothing more than aiders and abettors. 

If the offender goes to trial the mitigating relationships 
between offender and victim can be brought out in court 
and result in a jury verdict of acquittal or a recommenda- 
tion for mercy. But between 80 and 90 percent of all 
criminal cases are disposed of without a trial. Therefore 
it is vital that the presentence report of the probation 
officer include a full account of the victim’s participation 
in the total situation. This means the victim must be inter- 
viewed, the arrest record of the victim must be studied, 
and an appraisal of all facets of the victim-offender rela- 
tionship be given the court. 

“Proceed With Caution,” by Garth D. Mecham (April 
1968). The author is assistant clinical professor, Graduate 
School of Social Work, University of Utah. 

There had been public criticism within the State of 
Utah as to the undue leniency of local juvenile courts in 
their handling of traffic offenders. Officials were quoted in 
the press as urging the court to impose heavy fines on 
traffic offenders while indicating any measure short of 
this would be a mere “slap on the wrist.” The juvenile 
courts were urged to “get tough.” 

A study was made of traffic offenders appearing before 
the Second District Juvenile Court (Utah). The offenders 
were randomly divided into four groups and it was 
arranged that the first group should be fined by the 
court. The second group was to be restrained from driving 
for a future period. The third group was to attend traffic 
—— The fourth group was to write a paper on traffic 
safety. 

At the end of 1 year it was shown that of the boys 
fined, 52 percent committed at least one subsequent traffic 
violation. Of those restrained from driving, 36 percent 
committed subsequent violations. Of the group ordered to 
attend traffic school, 48 percent committed subsequent vio- 
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lations. Of the group ordered to write papers on traffic 
safety, only 16 percent committed additional violations. 

These findings should lend support to courts using 
educational dispositions and open to question the urging 
of those who insist that severe fines are the answer to 
recidivism. 

“The Role of a Juvenile Court Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee,” by Edna S. Sherman (April 1968). The author is 
former secretary, Advisory Committee to the Juvenile 
Court, Summit County (Akron), Ohio. 

This article describes the success of a citizens’ advisory 
committee in connection with a county juvenile court in 
Ohio. By example it indicates areas in which similar 
committees may serve their own local courts and commu- 
nities. The committee was instrumental, for instance, in 
the funding of a needed Juvenile Court Center and in 
bringing together at a conimon forum the police chief of 
the juvenile squad, the director of court services, and the 
juvenile probation staff. The committee interprets the 
operations of the court to the community and alerts the 
court to the needs of the community. 

Note: This issue includes “Guide to the Judge in Sen- 
tencing in Racketeering Cases,” and “Guides to the Judge 
in Medical Orders Affecting Children,” as drawn by the 
Council of Judges, National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Rehabilitation of Narcotic Addicts Among Lower Class 
Teenagers,” by Lewis Levitt (January 1968). This paper is 
an interesting, somewhat anecdotal account of the estab- 
lishment of a rather short-lived rehabilitation program 
for a small group of teenage male addicts. The group 
was isolated in the course of a larger project dealing 
with youthful gangs on the lower east side of Manhattan. 
The behavior of this gang was characterized by frequent 
narcotic usage. On the theory that their entrance into 
addiction was largely a peer group phenomenon, rehabilita- 


The Psychiatric Approach to Criminology 


Psychiatry and the Dilemmas of Crime. By 
Seymour L. Halleck, M.D. New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, 1967. Pp. 382. $10.95. 


In the preface to his book the author states that there 
will never be a society that is free of criminal behavior 
and that even trying to create such a world is debatable. 
Fortunately, he was not discouraged from writing the book 
which is certainly a welcome addition to the literature on 
crime. It may well serve as a textbook of psychiatric 
criminology. It is not just a review of the literature, but 
also an analysis of the literature, together with an ex- 
pression of the author’s views on the topics discussed. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first consists of 
14 chapters dealing with the causes of crime including 
biological, sociological, and psychaitric theories. It is the 
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tion was directed at the development of pressures within 
the group to be abstinent. It was proposed that the group 
agree to remain together through a period of hospital- 
ization for detoxification to be followed by placement in a 
work camp and then to return to a halfway house in the 
city with placement in educational and vocational activ- 
ities. Throughout the program the emphasis was to be 
upon the maintenance of a group consensus and group 
controls. 

The project was successful to the extent that the group 
was abstinent from heroin during its hospital stay and 
during its camp stay. The use of alcohol, however, did 
become a control problem at the camp. The program failed 
in its third phase when the project leaders were unable 
to work out a satisfactory halfway house arrangement 
with school and work placements for the members of the 
group. The authors suggest that the program might have 
been more successful with stronger administrative support 
and that its failure does not reflect a fair test of the con- 
cept of group controls. 

“The Psychiatrist as Public Administrator, Case in Point: 
State Sterilization Laws,” by Julius Paul, Ph.D. (January 
1968). This important paper discusses sterilization'laws as 
examples of the hazards which are encountered in attempt- 
ing to employ scientific knowledge in the formulation of 
public policy. The author shows how the translation of 
theories of inheritance into eugenic legislation has resulted 
in ambiguous and at times even punitive sterilization laws. 
Thus, such laws have been applied to individuals with 
various categories of “insanity, feeble mindedness, idiocy, 
imbecility, and epilepsy,” as well as to “rapists, habitual 
criminals, persons with criminal tendencies, drunkards, 
drug fiends, syphilitics, moral and sexual perverts, moral 
degenerates, and other degenerate persons.” 

In addition to problems in defining categories of persons 
to whom sterilization may be applied, there are problems 
in enforcement, particularly in determining whether the 
procedure is to be compulsory or voluntary in the sense 
that it is done with the individual’s consent. The author 
points out the important role which the psychiatrist plays 
in the administration of these laws and their responsibility 
in updating laws which are based upon inadequate or even 
erroneous scientific information. The author suggests 
that sterilization laws should not be punitive or vindictive 
and that the procedure should be employed only on a truly 
voluntary basis. 


author’s opinion that during the past 20 years the soci- 
ological viewpoint has dominated the field of criminology, 
whereas the influence of biological and psychiatric ap- 
proaches has steadily declined. The essential difference 
between the sociological and psychiatric approaches is 
that the psychiatrist tends to direct his interests to the 
individual criminal, whereas, the sociologist is chiefly 
concerned with the criminal process as a whole. The 
sociologist has a research orientation and wants to estab- 
lish criminology as a science. 

The author appears to favor the theory that crime is 
one form of adaptation to life stress. At any rate, he 
devotes several chapters to such topics as early stresses 
and predisposition to crime, the stresses of adolescence, 
the stresses of adulthood, the concepts of adaptation, and 
the adaptive value of crime. He also discusses other 
adaptations such as conformity, activism, and mental 
illness. In reacting to stress the individual may alter his 
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internal environment or his external. The criminal usually 
responds by changing the external environment. 

The second part of the book deals with psychiatry and 
the protocol of revenge. The author is not impressed by 
the current efforts to control and treat criminals or delin- 
quents. He feels that society has developed a system of 
correctional justice which fails to rehabilitate the majority 
of criminals. Nevertheless, with that reservation, the 
author describes the current methods for treating and 
controlling criminal behavior starting with the psychi- 
atrist in court separating the “insane” from the “sane” 
criminal and ending with a discussion of various forms of 
psychotherapy. 

In the last chapter the author lays down what he con- 
siders should be the foundations of a humane and rational 
criminology. 

First of all, it would abolish the death penalty and also 
the life sentence without parole. 

Second, it would abolish or modify the insanity plea. 
An offender should not be released from his responsibilities 
to society just because he is mentally ill. 

Third, it would designate no individual as a criminal or 
delinquent unless he was found guilty of committing a 
crime in a judicial proceeding. This applies especially to 
adolescents who suffer many injustices under the guise of 
treatment. 

Fourth, it would impose civil commitments only when 
the probability of the patient’s harming himself or others 
is great. Civil commitments are invoked too frequently 
and often on shaky grounds. 

Fifth, it would make sentencing more flexible. In this 
connection the author recommends the Model Sentencing 
Act proposed by the Advisory Council of Judges of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

Sixth, it would make correctional institutions less 
punitive. The mere deprivation of freedom is sufficient 
punishment for most men. Therefore, why degrade them 
still more? 

Seventh, it would expand treatment facilities in cor- 
rectional institutions. Treatment in a correctional insti- 
tution should include all the measures provided in our 
better hospitals. There should be an increase in the avail- 
ability of individual and group psychotherapy and of 
family psychotherapy. Since there are not enough psychi- 
atrists to treat all offenders, there are psychologists, 
social workers, educators, pastors, and other professionals 
who could be trained to make a significant contribution. 

Lastly, a humane and rational criminology would make 
a scientific study of dangerous behavior. Attention should 
be directed to a study of the most important problem, 
namely, the prediction and control of dangerous behavior. 

The author expresses considerable impatience with 
existing imperfections in the way criminals are controlled 
and treated. However, when compared with conditions 50 
years ago, especially in prisons, progress has been made. 
The author offers a plan for boosting this progress even 
though ultimate perfection cannot be attained. The plan 
is worth studying by anyone who has an interest in the 
control and treatment of criminals and delinquents. It is 
certainly of interest to probation officers. 


Jessup, Md. MICHAEL J. PEscor, M.D. 


A Systems Analysis Approach to 
Reducing Delinquency 


Delinquency Prevention: Theory and Practice. 
Edited by William E. Amos and Charles F. Well- 
ford. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1967. Pp. 254. $5.95. 


Considering the great public concern about juvenile 
delinquency, there is a surprising paucity of books de- 
voted to the subject of prevention. If for no other reason 
Delinquency Prevention: Theory and Practice, edited by 
William E. Amos and Charles F. Wellford, will be wel- 
comed by both practitioners and teachers alike. But it is 
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much more. It represents one of the first attempts to view 
prevention in terms of modern systems analysis, or as the 
editors put it, “through the mobilization and organization 
of forces at the social-system level.” 

Notwithstanding the book’s innovative approach to de- 
linquency, the organization is somewhat deceptive. The 13 
chapters follow, for the most part, a conventional pattern 
which will make it easy for readers with a particular 
subject-matter interest to find relevant material. Despite 
this, the book should be read in its entirety. 

In chapter 1, “The Field of Prevention,’ Professor 
Peter P. Lejins brings necessary precision to the concept 
of prevention while untwisting its manifold meanings. He 
distinguishes and elaborates upon. the implications of 
punitive prevention policies, corrective prevention policies, 
and mechanical prevention policies. His chapter also serves 
to put the subsequent chapters into perspective at the 
same time the linkages between them are clarified. 

In chapter 2, “The Prediction of Delinquency,” by 
Charles F. Wellford, the evaluation of delinquency pre- 
vention programs using prediction instruments is explored. 
His critical review of their contribution to predicting 
individual delinquency is matched by his enthusiastic but 
nonetheless realistic development of their potential appli- 
cation to program assessment. 

Chapter 3, “Socialization and Juvenile Delinquency,” by 
John M. Wilson, discusses the concept and its application 
and meaning for delinquency prevention focusing upon 
agencies of socialization. 

Chapter 4, “Current Programs for Delinquency Preven- 
tion,” by Clyde E. Sullivan and Carrie Street Bash, is 
more than a review of community efforts. The authors 
bring organization to an otherwise bewildering array of 
programs. Drawing upon the distinction between intrinsic 
targets and efficient targets, they propose a typology of 
delinquency programs—those with explicit goals involving 
intervention in the lives of specifically identified indi- 
viduals and those whose explicit targets are various 
social institutions, groups and agencies, their development, 
employment, organization, and interrelationships. Finally, 
there are the programs of deliberate participation in 
social processes of reviewing and developing laws, social 
policies, and public attitudes directly relevant to delin- 
quency prevention. 

In chapter 5, “Prevention Through the Family,” C. Ray 
Jeffrey and Ina A. Jeffrey focus upon the methodological 
problems of analyzing the family’s relationship to delin- 
quency prevention and look to modern learning theory for 
suggestions on how to both study and use the family to 
achieve this goal. 

George Edward Powers wrote chapter 6, “Prevention 
Through Religion.” He sees interdenominational disagree- 
ments and rivalries, lack of funds and personnel, lack of 
cooperation with public agencies, inadequate training of 
religious leaders, and poor coordination of efforts on 
different levels of authority with the same religious 
organization as hindering success of church activities in 
delinquency prevention. His explicit shift of emphasis 
from religion to church should pave the way for more 
meaningful contribution to community efforts by the latter. 

In chapter 7, “Prevention Through the School,” by 
William E. Amos, the psychological and social dimensions 
of the school’s role are related to the practical problem 
of change. He clearly delineates the intra- and interorgani- 
zational structure and processes in need of revamping and 
points out the necessary corrective action in strengthening 
the school’s prevention function. He points to the need 
for comprehensive long-term programs to combat delin- 
quency by developing new value systems in young people, 
improving their employability and improving their self- 
concept. He describes seven steps necessary for the 
achievement of these objectives. 

Sidney G. Lutzin and R. C. Orem, authors of chapter 8, 
“Prevention Through Recreation,” note the movement of 
recreation services to the suburbs along with the clientele 
they serve. Focusing upon the detached worker as a proved 
program for reaching actual and potential urban delin- 
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quents, they describe the ingredients necessary for 
maximizing its effectiveness. 

In chapter 9, “Prevention Through the Economic Struc- 
ture,” Ivor Berg discusses some of the implications of 
current “new economics” policies on the employment and 
income of the poor and suggests some alternative “positive 
state” policies which indirectly may reduce some lower 
class delinquency by eliminating poverty and unemploy- 
ment. Rather pessimistically he concludes that the neces- 
sary structural rearrangements will not be made because 
of the ideological conflict which underlies: such changes, 
although the technical problems of implementation are 
available. 

Chapter 10, “Prevention Through the Police,” by A. F. 
Brandstetter and James J. Brennan, emphasizes the 
importance of administrative and organizational struc- 
tures for effective preventive work by police. 

In chapter 11, “Prevention Through the Judicial Proc- 
ess,” Gary Bellow realistically assesses the potential of 
courts for prevention. Unlike the other organizations 
discussed in the book, courts less than wholeheartedly ac- 
cept delinquency prevention as one of their functions. The 
author wishes the law to embody and protect precarious 
values but it may be that even at its most progressive, 
the law must and does lag behind other institutions in 
this regard. He stands on one side of the great divide 
which splits the institution of criminal justice and it is 
unlikely that his voice will be heard on the other side. 

Melvin B. Mogulof, in chapter 12, “Design for Commu- 
nity Action,” addresses the genesis and survival of com- 
munity action organizations. The former is explicated in 
terms of three types of sociopolitical environments: the 
strong mayor model, the government coalition model, and 
the cause-oriented voluntary model. He indicates the ex- 
pressed desire of these organizations to survive through 
the continuous involvement of neighborhood residents but 
does not relate this desire and its achievement to dis- 
tinctive features of the models. 

The final chapter in the book is a summary and con- 
clusion by the editors. Two of the differences between 
past and present community-oriented prevention programs 
are suggested: the explicit acknowledgement of the need 
to create a sense of community in high delinquency neigh- 
borhoods and the realization that all levels of government 
must be involved in this effort. 

Although explicitly social-process-oriented, the book 
neither makes clear at the practical level nor addresses 
at the theoretical level, the implications of this approach. 
It would have been of great value if the differences be- 
tween systems analysis and the functional and organic 
approaches to delinquency and its prevention had been 
discussed. Meanwhile, the editors appear to be unduly 
apologetic about the book’s shortcomings. At this stage 
in our intellectual development, their book makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to practice, theory, and study of preven- 
tion. 


George Washington University JACKWELL SUSMAN 


Counsel for the Defense 


Handbook on Criminal Procedure in the United 
States District Court, a project of The Federal 
Defender’s Program of San Diego. St. Paul: West 
Publishing Co., 1967. Pp. 344. $7.50. 


The Handbook on Criminal Procedure in the United 
States District Court is directed at criminal practice and 
procedure applicable in all federal district courts. But hav- 
ing been prepared as a project of the Federal Defender’s 
Program of San Diego, Inc., it is only natural that the 
book should be oriented toward the Southern District of 
California. Nevertheless, the subject matter covered is 
presented in such a manner that for the most part it is 
applicable to any district. It should also be noted that the 
book is written from the point of view of defense counsel, 
but this does not lessen its value even to the prosecutor. 
The scope of the Handbook is broad—how broad be- 


comes readily apparent from a review of the chapter 
headings. These include the following: Defendant Under 
Investigation—No Complaint or Indictment, Proceedings 
Before the United States Commissioner, Indictment, 
Arraignment, Pleas, Motions to Suppress Evidence, Motion 
for Severance, Motions for Discovery, Other Motions, 
Search and Seizure, Admissions and Confessions, Jury 
Selection, The Jury Trial, Evidence, Instructions, Verdict, 
Sentencing, List of Penalties Under Criminal Statutes, 
Appeal, Habeas Corpus and 2255, Criminal Justice Act, 
The Bail Reform Act. 

But even this review of chapter headings does not give 
the whole story. For instance, the chapter entitled “Other 
Motions” covers no less than 29 motions divided into three 
categories as follows: Motions Before Trial, Motions Dur- 
ing Trial, and Motions After Trial. The chapters on jury 
selection, jury trial, and on evidence contain many helpful 
hints which may seem elementary to the experienced 
practitioner, or perhaps even to the recent law school 
graduate. Even the most experienced tend to become 
“rusty” on various points now and then, and a little 
review can be helpful to anyone, however learned or 
seasoned he may consider himself. Within every chapter 
of the Handbook, each section contains citations to perti- 
nent court decisions and to code provisions where appli- 
cable, as well as references to the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. In most instances, brief summaries 
are given of the material cited. The Handbook contains 
reproductions of the various forms used in the criminal 
process. These are easy to find since there is a Table of 
Forms at the front part of the book which follows the 
Table of Contents. At the end of each chapter from two 
to four blank pages are provided for notes to local rules, 
citations from other circuits, and late cases. 

The chapter on sentencing is a short one—only six 
pages. Yet, in certain respects it is somewhat vulnerable. 
Perhaps it presents the sentencing procedure as it exists 
in the Southern District of California, but it does not 
reflect this procedure as it exists in other parts of the 
country. The role of the probation officer in the sentencing 
process is underplayed and that of defense counsel over- 
played. The result is a somewhat unrealistic picture of 
what takes place at the time sentence is imposed. 

In this chapter it is assumed that defense counsel al- 
ways see the probation report. Indeed, defense counsel 
are advised to attack the probation report “systematically, 
page by page, setting forth arguments to disprove the 
conclusions of the report’? and to emphasize the points 
with which he disagrees (p. 261). This ignores the fact 
that in the federal system, for defense counsel to see the 
probation report is the exception rather than the rule. 
This is true even though Rule 32(c) (2) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure provides in part: “The court 
before imposing sentence may disclose to the defendant or 
his counsel all or part of the material contained in the 
report of the presentence investigation and afford an 
opportunity to the defendant or his counsel to comment 
thereon.”’ Even when ‘there is disclosure of the contents of 
the presentence report, it does not necessarily mean that 
the defendant has an opportunity to see and read the re- 
port; it may mean no more than a summary of the report 
given in open court by the judge. 

The secrecy of the presentence report has been defended 
as essential. It has been said that without it valuable 
sources of information would be dried up. See in particular 
U. S. v. Fisher, 381 F. 2d 509 (2nd Cir., 1966), and cases 
cited therein. See also Thomsen, “Confidentiality of the 
Presentence Report: A Middle Position,’ FEDERAL PrRo- 
BATION, March 1964, p. 8; Parsons, “The Presentence 
Investigation Report Must Be Preserved as a Confidential 
Document,” FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1964, p. 3; 
Barnett and Gronewold, “Confidentiality of the Pre- 
sentence Report,’”’ FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1962, p. 26; 
Wilson, “A New Arena Is Emerging To Test the Con- 
fidentiality of Presentence Reports,” FEDERAL PROBATION, 
December 1961, p. 6. 

Aside from the constitutional question involved, 
opponents of the secrecy of the presentence report might 
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well point to the amount of disclosure forced on the 
government in criminal matters under Rule 16, Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, and by the Jencks Act. In 
view of this it could be said to be anomalous that a 
judge can rely on information which is admittedly hearsay 
when he imposes sentence. For perhaps the best discussion 
of the problem see Sharp, “The Confidential Nature of 
Presentence Reports,” Catholic Univ. Law Rev., May 1955, 
p. 127. See also Wyzanski, “A Trial Judge’s Freedom and 
Responsibility,” 65 Harvard Law Rev. 1281 (1952). How- 
ever one may feel about the merits or demerits of the 
secrecy of the presentence report, it is not likely that the 
present policy will change. In March 1965, the Committee 
on the Administration of the Probation System, Judicial 
Conference of the United States, reported the results of 
its survey of district judges to determine their opinion of 
the proposed amendment to Rule 32(c) which would have 
required the court, on request, to afford counsel for the 
defendant an opportunity to read the presentence report 
and comment on it. Of the 270 district judges who re- 
sponded to the survey, only 18 were found to favor the 
proposed amendment. 

It would have been better if less emphasis had been 
placed in this chapter of the book on the suggestion that 
defense counsel seek out the Achilles heel of the judge and 
take advantage of it (see p. 258, section 17.4), and some 
emphasis placed on the attitude that the defendant should 
have toward the probation officer. At the sentencing stage 
of the judicial process, anything less than a cooperative 
and truthful attitude by the defendant during the pre- 
sentence investigation can be very detrimental to his 
cause. It is unfortunate that this is not pointed out in the 
book because, by the time a good probation officer renders 
his report, he must know as much about a convicted de- 
fendant as this individual knows about himself. 

The Handbook on Criminal Procedure in the United 
States District Court can be very useful to the experienced 
practitioner as well as to the novice. It is well indexed 
and easy to use. It is unfortunate that there are not 
more books like it in other areas of the law. 


Portland, Maine EDWARD G. HUDON 


New Era for Corrections 


Manpower and Training for Corrections: Pro- 
ceedings of an Arden House Conference, June 24- 
26, 1964. Edited by Charles S. Prigmore, Ph.D. 
New York: Council on Social Work Education, 
1966. Pp. 251. $7.50. 


As everyone knows, the problem of crime and delin- 
quency has increased in recent years. It is the concern of 
all, especially those in the correctional field, whose accom- 
plishments must be effectively directed toward diminishing 
this problem. In this connection, the Council on Social 
Work Education, in cooperation with the American Cor- 
rectional Association, the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, the American Sociological Association, and 
the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 
joined together to sponsor this conference, the purpose 
being to assess correctional manpower and needs. This is 
the story of that conference, together with the back- 
ground, the conclusions reached, and what has transpired 
as a result. One of the significant accomplishments has 
been that it led to the development of the Joint Commission 
on Correctional Manpower and Training. (See also Dr. 
Prigmore’s article, “Corrections Blueprint for National 
Action on Manpower and Training,’ page 25, in the 
September 1964 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION.) 

What is of importance in this book beyond what the 
Conference has accomplished to date? I believe it is signi- 
ficant that 90 delegates from 60 organizations met and 
agreed on a broad recruitment campaign, clarification of 
correctional tasks, development and establishment of new 
and experimental approaches to inservice training and 
centers for same, and related matters. These delegates 
represented a variety of disciplines and fields. Yet their 


decisions to advance the interests of corrections by unify- 
ing and strengthening a multiprofessional field is far- 
reaching. 

Space does not permit the listing of the members of 
this Conference, and the organizations which they repre- 
sented. Suffice it to say that they are leaders in the field, 
and have made significant contributions. Similarly, it 
would serve little purpose here to attempt an analysis of 
the various position papers presented to the conference. 
Some have been evaluated in the book.itself. 

The book has no answers for the practitioner in his 
daily task. However, this was not the purpose of the Con- 
ference. Instead, it provides a blueprint for the future. 
The administrators of today, and those of tomorrow, face 
many problems which a coordinated effort can do much 
toward solving, but direction and guidelines are needed. 

What is the role of the national correctional associ- 
ations, the professional organizations, the private founda- 
tions, to name only a few? What are the goals of cor- 
rections and, more importantly, what is needed to accom- 
plish these goals? These are the matters which will 
require our paramount interest if we are truly concerned 
about making the progress which is so desperately needed. 


Detroit, Mich. GEORGE A. TENSA 


The Mind of a Murderer 


Born To Raise Hell. By Marvin Ziporyn and 
Jack Altman. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1967. 
Pp. 255. $5.95. 


Richard Speck’s “untold story,’ Born to Raise Hell, 
written by Chicago psychiatrist Marvin Ziporyn and 
journalist Jack Altman, is a very disturbing book. To the 
average citizen, taking his cue from the stereotyped pro- 
file of Speck projected by newspapers, radio, and TV, 
Speck is an inhuman, sex-crazed, monster. To Altman and 
Ziporyn, Speck is a confused, tense, frightened, insecure 
young man, “seeking desperately to be loved and knowing 
he was an outcast among outcasts, despised, scorned, 
cursed, rejected and, as he always felt, hopelessly doomed.” 

That Altman and Ziporyn highlight the humanness of 
Richard Speck does not mean they condone his crime. The 
act of murder is the fundamental negation of life, and no 
one can shrug it off as the aberration of a warped per- 
sonality. What makes this book disturbing, however, is its 
assumption that murderers are as human as any of us and 
that their crimes may even be their desperate attempt to 
assert that humanity. To the extent that this narrative 
introduces us to the personal side of a volatile killer and 
forces us to understand him as another member of the 
human family, the book has the riveting impact of an 
electric shock. As one bookseller commented to me: “I’m 
sorry I read this book. I didn’t want to understand Speck 
as a man. Now that I do, I have more questions than I 
can answer.” 

Moving with Ziporyn and Altman into Speck’s private 
world, we catch a glimpse of a proud, willful child who 
never grew up. Indeed, Speck never began to mature (in 
the normal sense) until he committed murder and had to 
face his crime. His background is a depressing case history 
of childhood head injuries, a hated stepfather, a disastrous 
marriage, drugs, and alcohol. With his warped manhood 
went several severe mental disorders, the most important 
of which Ziporyn calls his “Madonna-Prostitute” complex, 
in which his mother was cast as Madonna and his 
suspected unfaithful wife as a whore. He had “Born to 
Raise Hell’ tattooed on his left arm, and almost had 
“love” and “hate”—the emblems of his relationship with 
women—tattooed on his fingers. 

As Ziporyn sums it up: “The essential elements are: 
a brain-damaged human being—impulsive, childish, emo- 
tionally labile, racked by headaches; drugs, alcohol, and 
barbiturates which excite him—methedrine to make his 
judgment poor, catalyze latent hostility, and enable him to 
work with great efficiency; a basic obsessive-compulsive 
personality, rigid, punitive, puritanical, sado-masochistic, 
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containing unconscious hostility to females because of a 
Madonna-Prostitute complex; hatred of his wife for sus- 
pected infidelity and for divorcing him.” 

The existential moment has arrived. Fantasy (of re- 
venge on women) is suddenly reality—eight helpless girls 
are at the mercy of Mr. Hyde, whose damaged, alcohol-, 
barbiturate-, and methedrine-poisoned nervous system 
cannot brake, control, or censor him. He transmutes dream 
into reality. The result: the muder of eight student nurses 
on July 14, 1966. 

It is important to add, of course, that Speck does not 
remember committing any murders, much less why he 
might have done so. But to the extent that he does 
remember and understand, it is important for us, too, to 
understand. Sociologists have often bemoaned the fact 
that, since the publication of the natural histories of 
delinquent and criminal careers coming from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s research efforts in the 1930’s, most 
analyses of criminal violence have been considerably more 
quantitative and analytical in design. Though these studies 
have been fruitful, the need for more descriptive and 
interpretative narratives remains. The present book is all 
the more welcome precisely because of this need and the 
insight it offers into the mind of a murderer. It is also 
important that the authors have avoided the sensational- 
ism inherent in their subject; otherwise, Born to Raise 
Hell might easily have become a historical In Cold Blood, 
a chilling and overdramatized report of a desperate and 
seemingly meaningless crime. 

Besides its positive virtues as narrative, however, the 
publication of Ziporyn’s interviews with Speck raises two 
important questions. The first concerns the philosophical 
suppositions underlying Ziporyn’s analysis; the second 
involves the ethical question of a psychiatrist’s right to 
disclose the details of confidential interviews and publish 
them for general consumption. 

Regarding the first question, Ziporyn openly admits that 
he is a strict determinist, an adherent of Freud’s dictum 
that biology is destiny. Personality is simply, “the sum 
total of an individual’s experiences acting on his basic 
genetic structure and his constitution.” Quite consistently, 
then, the book advocates rehabilitation over punishment 
and urges upon society the task of changing the conditions 
which propel men into acts of violence rather than 
changing the men who perform the violence. 

The implications of such a position, of course, are far- 
reaching. Rehabilitation of the individual is limited a 
priori to helping him achieve a more satisfactory balance 
between himself and the hereditary and environmental 
forces which determine him. But can responsibility be 
predicated merely on the attainment of psychological 
“adjustment”? Even when we concede, as I believe we 
must, that biology and enviro1ment greatly limit the scope 
of man’s internal consciousness and his freedom, room 
must be left for man’s dynariic search for meaning and 
his self-surpassing power to reconstitute any situation. 
Freedom is mediated through other people, through an 
individual’s constitution, and his sociocultural milieu. To 
rule out the possibility of such conditioned freedom, as 
Ziporyn does, makes the notions of responsibility and 
guilt virtually meaningless concepts. In other words, what 
the determinist position gains in its ability to explain 
human behavior on a general level, it loses in its neglect 
of the dynamic side of social action, since the interiority 
of human activity (and that which makes it distinctively 
human) is reduced to external conditions of heredity and 
environment. 

On the second question of the psychiatrist’s right to 
disclose his confidential interviews to the general public, 
Ziporyn states his case quite convincingly. Merely to 
study Speck and conceal his findings from the world 
would, in his estimation, amount to an abdication of his 
social responsibility. The knowledge was too important to 
be restricted in any way. To bolster his position, he cites 
the growing body of opinion in the American Medical and 
the American Psychiatric Associations that such public 
interest should always be held primary over individual 
rights. Moreover, since he obtained from Speck a written 


release to “write anything you want to,” Ziporyn finds no 
legitimate conflict between public and private interests. 

To the further question of a county jail psychiatrist’s 
right to release information he pet dle precisely in his 
capacity as an employee of the county, Ziporyn provides 
no answer. One must assume that his contract included no 
such explicit reservation. While the publication of this 
material would still remain politically risky, it is hard to 
see how it can be faulted on ethical grounds, if the above 
assumption is indeed correct. 

In the end, Born to Raise Hell constitutes a praise- 
worthy contribution to our understanding of murder. 
While it will be undeniably useful to the professional 
criminologist, it is even more imperative reading for the 
average citizen who is overly prone to stereotype the vio- 
lent criminai as a cold-blooded fiend and to abdicate his 
own responsibility for attempting to understand the inner 
dynamics of deviant behavior and the depths of personal 
tragedy which such behavior manifests. 


North Aurora, Ill. THOMAS M. GANNON, S.J. 


Dialogue Toward Innovation 


Frontiers of Criminology: Summary of the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Congress on Crime, Uni- 
versity College, London. Edited by Hugh J. Klare 
and David Haxby. Oxford: Pergamon Press, Ltd., 
1967. Pp. 147. $7.25. 


_It has been said that the true test of one’s comprehen- 
sion of a given concept or theory lies in the ability to 
explain it briefly and concisely to the first available 
stranger, maintaining that person’s undivided attention 
and interest, while adding to his understanding of the mat- 
ter. The editors of Frontiers of Criminology, a summary 
of the proceedings of the British Congress on Crime, 
September 5 to 9, 1966, at University College, London, 
have, indeed, been able to compile, summarize, edit, and 
prepare a comprehensive but pointed analysis of the state 
of thinking, research, and planning in the field of con- 
temporary British corrections. The book’s appeal is uni- 
versal; it achieves its goal of illuminating the man in the 
street as well as the professional, quasi-professional, and 
volunteer. 

The text is grouped into three separate areas of study 
based on three keynote lectures from the conference, 
through which the editors have been able to categorize, 
classify, and clarify issues considered crucial. By the very 
nature of its editing and summary delivery, Frontiers 
divorces itself from verbatim, technical reporting and 
addresses itself to three major aspects under study: Crim- 
inal Theory; Research; and Prevention and Treatment. 
As a result, the material comes alive with pointed evalua- 
tion and direction. 

The theme of a communication cycle, from professional 
to professional, from professional to layman, and finally 
to the community at large, is dominant throughout. Cer- 
tainly, the very Congress, itself, is a forum for dialogue 
among professionals and, as stated by the introductory 
writer, one of the underlying ideas in formulating plans 
for the Congress was to invite participation of a wide 
range of individuals only marginally concerned with crim- 
inal behavior. 

Among other theorems of research outlined in the second 
keynote lecture, the speaker underscores the obligation of 
research to communicate the results to all concerned. In 
the discussion of treatment, it was felt there was a need 
for a program of massive, deliberate public education to 
enlighten the generally passive public and to enthuse 
activists and subprofessionals for service in the field. 

While the Congress, admittedly, did not attempt to cover 
the whole field of crime but limited itself to those aspects 
of criminal behavior which had been the subject of new 
research, the in-depth discussions of the topics of concern 
touched on many areas of study without straying too far 
afield. The questions raised in challenging the concept of 
individualization of treatment reflect new and different 
approaches to our historically accepted modes of therapy. 
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Institutional community studies have thrown new light on 
the so-called “narrow individual treatment” approach as 
contrasted with the “broader total situation” as a new 
therapeutic dimension. This thinking coincides with the 
ever-changing history of criminal theory which evolved 
from monolithic, individual causal concepts, to multiple 
determinants, to criminal careers, the latter representing 
the pivot around which further study should evolve. 

That there are innumerable problems involved in editing 
and summarizing a conference of this nature is readily 
apparent to the reader. At times it is difficult to determine 
the identity of the person doing the analyzing—whether it 
be the editors or the speakers at the Congress. This criti- 
cism is pertinent only in summation of speakers other than 
keynote lectures which were presented in their entirety. 
Assuming the paraphrasing is accurate (and herein lies a 
separate problem), one finds a tendency on the part of 
the editors to run studies and analyses together. Yet, when 
one considers the monumental task of summarizing the 
proceedings of a conference comprised of approximately 
40 speakers over a 5-day period, this flaw, in all fairness, 
should not be considered too harshly inasmuch as the 
editors have used this as the most effective and expedient 
method. 

Aptly titled, Frontiers of Criminology answers the pleas 
of the 1950’s for “in-depth research” and clearly reflects 
the new thinking in the field while pointing up the libera- 
tion from traditional patterns and laying the ground rules 
for future research. 


New York City JACK LINDEN 


The Psychodynamics of Alcoholism 


. The Alcoholic Personality: A Clinical Study. By 
Veikko Tahka. Helsinki: The Finnish Foundation 
for Alcohol Studies, 1966. Pp. 279. $6.00. Distrib- 
utor in U.S.A.: Publications Division, Rutgers 
Center of Alcohol Studies, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


The most enduring view of the psychodynamics of alco- 
holism has been the psychoanalytic. Satisfyingly whole and 
comprehensive, the view emerged originally from Freud’s 
writings and from Karl Abraham (1908) and offered an 
explanation including personality structure (e.g., oral 
character disorder), dynamics (e.g., Tegression), and an 
etiology embedded in early family interactions. It is no 
wonder that the psychoanalytic view of alcoholism has en- 
dured. No one has yet been able to come up with anything 
to rival it for completeness, although an occasional in- 
trepid behaviorist or conditioning expert tries. The day- 
by-day clinical validation of those who work with alco- 
holics and deal with their dependencies, their ambivalent 
behavior, their guilts and their angers has also kept the 
psychoanalytic view of alcoholism very much alive. 

In the past year, at least two evidences of the vitality of 
the psychoanalytic view of alcoholism have appeared. One 
is a new review of the psychoanalytic writings,! the other 
Dr. Tahki’s book. Begun 13 years ago in Stockholm, much 
of it written while the author was at Austen Riggs Center 
in Massachusetts, it appears as Publication 13 of The Fin- 
nish Foundation for Alcohol Studies. In this case, 13 is a 
number which bodes well. Dr. Tahka’s study is first class, 
a real landmark in the literature on the psychodynamics of 
alcoholism. 

Using the Rorschach test and extensive interview ma- 
terial (average total interview time, 8% hours) ,the author 
has examined (1) similarities in personality structure and 
interpersonal relations among the subjects; (2) evidence 
for the existence of these similarities prior to the onset of 
alcoholism; (3) the relationship between these similarities 
and early childhood experience; (4) the psychodynamic 


1 Eva Maria Blum, “Psychoanalytic Views of Alcoholism: A Review,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 27: 259-299, June 1966. 

2 William McCord and Joan McCord, Origins of Alcoholism. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1960 7 

3 Mary C. Jones, ‘Personality Correlates and Antecedents of Drink- 
ing “igemeed in Adult Males,” Journal of Consulting Psychology (in 
press). 


function of addictive drinking for the subjects; and (5) 
the possibility of formulating etiological hypotheses con- 
cerning alcoholism. These are ambitious aims and the au- 
thor has done well with them. 

Dr. Tahka’s subjects were 50 Swedish male alcoholics 
attending an outpatient clinic in Stockholm. He took as 
subjects the first 50 patients who fulfilled two conditions. 
One condition was a negative history of alcoholic psycho- 
sis. The other condition was that the patient’s mother was 
still living since, in those cases, the interaction between 
the patient and his mother was still going on. For pur- 
poses of comparison, Rorschach tests were administered to 
a matched group of 50 nonalcoholic Finnish men. The ma- 
terial is presented in this order: social and diagnostic 
data and information about the drinking histories; Ror- 
schach test results, statistical and interpretive; life his- 
tories presented as a summary of the first year of life, the 
second and third years, the years between 3 and 7, the 
years between 7 and 13, puberty and adolescence, and 
adulthood. It is an impressive amount of data, painstak- 
ingly gathered and analyzed. 

The study is good for a variety of reasons: Dr. Tahka 
has combined the subjectively interpreted interview data 
with the somewhat more objective Rorschach results; he 
has made comparisons of the Rorschach results of his alco- 
holic and matched, nonalcoholic subjects; his statistical 
analyses show some sophistication and the 131 tables are 
clear and readable; he has studied the literature over a 
broad spectrum of alcohol studies and the discussion of 
results is thoughtful and related to previous work; and, 
finally, the study shows a rather old-fashioned virtue in 
the scope it attempts to encompass, which includes a com- 

rehensive description of the here-and-now and the etio- 
ogical past of the alcoholic subjects. 
The similarities among the alcoholics are summed up as, 
. . . an oral character disorder in the psychoanalytic 
sense.” And Dr. Tahka’s concluding paragraph is the best 
summary: 


“It seems a plausible hypothesis that men with early 
oral fixations and highly ambivalent relationships with 
their mothers, an early damaged self-esteem, a defec- 
tive masculine identification, and a predominantly ma- 
ternal superego with pronounced inhibitions of sexual 
and aggressive impulses tend to be predisposed to 
develop alcoholism in our culture. The above combina- 
tion of parental relationships seems to be of decisive 
importance for the development of such a personal 
constellation. This kind of development and such a 
personality picture may not necessarily lead to alco- 
holism but may constitute an indispensable prerequi- 
site for it when it does develop.” 


There are, however, twe caveats. First, although the 
subjects are outpatient clinic alcoholics and not perhaps 
those usually seen in a psychoanalyst’s office, the alcoholics 
in the study appear to constitute a group characterized by 
neurosis with alcoholism. This is clear in Tahkaé’s comment 
about, “ ... a high frequency of neurotic symptoms,” 
which characterizes the group. His Rorschach finding, that 
the alcoholic subjects show more use of ego defense mech- 
anisms may relate to this point. The defense mechanism 
reported most frequently in alcoholism literature is denial. 
Whether Tahka’s subjects use ego defense mechanisms 
more because they are younger than the usual sample of 
alcoholics reported in the literature, because they are 
Swedish, because they are closer to the classical neuroses, 
or because other investigators have not looked as care- 
fully, can only be speculated upon. That the group is dif- 
ferent from the usual sample of alcoholics reported in the 
U.S. literature is also implied in his picture of the sub- 
jects’ passive behavior during childhood and adolescence; 
he describes, “ . .. general inhibition of aggressive im- 
pulses.” This is very different from the picture drawn in 
two different longitudinal studies in the United States on 
the childhood of alcoholics: “ ... outwardly self-confident 
... unrestrained aggression . . . activity rather than pas- 
sivity’2 and, “ ... uncontrolled impulsivity and extrover- 
sive behavior . . . overemphasis on masculinity.”3 This 
does not in any way detract from the excellence of Tahka’s 
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work, but it clearly indicates that we must be cautious in 
generalizing from it. one 
The second caveat relates to the nature of scientific 
truth and the problem of validity. The fact that Dr. Tahka 
has reported an excellent study of alcoholics, begun, car- 
ried out, and completed within the framework of psycho- 
analytic theory does not in and of itself constitute the 
proof of that theory. By fine observation and reporting, 
the study makes a necessary but not sufficient step toward 
validity. There is a big difference between the framing of 
etiological hypotheses concerning alcoholism and valida- 
tion. It is unfortunate that Dr. Tahka refers several times 
to validation of “ ... some previously presented... 
dynamic and genetic hypotheses.” A validation study would 
require a different design: It is not acceptable, for ex- 
ample, that the author be the examiner, interviewer, test 
scorer, interpreter, etc. It is all too common among psycho- 
analysts to consider their interpretation a proof in itself. 
Dr. Tahka is much too wise for that but can one hope that 
everyone who reads and uses his book will be so wise? 
It is exciting to contemplate where the problem of the 
psychodynamics of alcoholism can go from here. Of course 
more studies like Dr. Tahk&a’s are needed. But we seem to 
be approaching the point where the psychoanalytic view of 
the alcoholic can be defined in a series of hypotheses with 
the relevant evidences weighed for each hypothesis. There 
are laboratory experimental studies including an excellent 
new study of conflict behavior.4 There is experimental 
work in frustration tolerance5 and field dependency.® 
There are meaningful psychological test reports.7 There 
are also a few longitudinal studies, mentioned above, which 
report data gathered while the adult alcoholic was still a 
youngster. And, of course, clinical case material. 


University of Puerto Rico EpITH S. LISANSKY GOMBERG 


A Closeup View of the Ghetto 


Tally’s Corner, a Study of Negro Streetcorner 
Men. By Elliot Liebow. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1967. Pp. 260. $5.95. 


This book is an excellent study of a group of men who, 
as a result of unfavorable marital and family experiences, 
problems of employment, and social life, tend to congre- 
gate during their free hours in front of the New Deal 
Carry-out Shop in a Negro slum area of Washington, D. C. 

Gambling activities, sexual interests and behavior, the 
personal ties with those in the group, are objectively ob- 
served by the author who actually lived in the area as an 
accepted member of what some people believe to be social 
outcasts. 

This sensitive, firsthand story of one aspect of life in 
the ghetto is a vivid picture that at times becomes so 
realistic and emotion-packed that the reader himself will 
feel personally the tragic life of these poor and angered 
Negroes “caught in a world of violence and ever-shifting 
relationships which being black and poor are sometimes 
the only enduring realities.” 

The use of the coarse, foul language prevalent within 
the group in analyzing the work habits of the men, in 
studying their individual patterns of marriage, use of 
leisure, standards of values, chances of gaining acceptance 
and social status, yes even happiness, gives an under- 
standing that places this publication as fruitful research 
far beyond a mere report. One becomes a part of the scene. 

Chapters on “Fathers Without Children,” “Husbands 
and Wives,” “Lovers and Exploiters” describe the personal 
lives of the Negro men and constitute valuable interpreta- 


4 Earl X. Freed, “The Effect of Alcohol Upon Approuach-Avoidance 
Conflict in the White Rat,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
28: 236-254, June 1967. 

5 Stanley Coopersmith, ‘Adaptive Reactions of Alcoholics and Non- 
seal Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 25: 262-278, June 

®° Herman A. Witkin, et al., “Dependence in Alcoholics,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 20: 293-504, September 1959. 

7 Richard R. Rudie and Laurence S. McGaughran, “Differences in 
Developmental Experience, Defensiveness, and Personality Organization 
Between Two Classes of Problem Drinkers,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 62, No. 3, 659-665, 1961. 


tion of the ghetto and its people. One sees the day-by-day 
living patterns as an uncomfortable participant. 

The author, an anthropologist, gives a brilliant firsthand 
view of this Washington ghetto. The crude, obscene lan- 
guage involved, as previously mentioned, becomes essential 
to a correct evaluation and interpretation of the Negro 
and today’s crises related to him. “Black Power” concepts, 
rioting and crime, welfare, health, employment and family 
relationships become understandable, although not accept- 
able, when seen as the Negro views and interprets these 
problems. 

This reviewer was most impressed with the author’s 
sensitive comprehension, especially of the Negro’s sense of 
pride or lack of it. Knowledge of the personal and social 
factors reviewed would be a prerequisite to any attempt to 
develop or plan a long-range, effective solution, legislative, 
social or otherwise, of the racial problems of this country. 


Seattle, Wash. EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


Sociological Study of Criminals 


Hustlers, Beats, and Others. By Ned Polsky. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1967. Pp. 
218. $5.95. 


Ned Polsky’s Hustlers, Beats, and Others is, at times, 
an interesting and informative book. It must be pointed 
out, however, that there are also many shortcomings. 

The book is not a scholarly sociolological presentation 
of the subject matter. The author’s use of statistical data 
throughout the book raises serious doubts in the mind of 
this critic. Unfortunately, the author is also very per- 
sistent in his overgeneralizations concerning statistical 
data. This intellectual indictment is particularly serious 
where there is a clear lack of documentation. 

There is considerable ostentation and flamboyancy in 
the book. The author assumes great omniscience over the 
entire field of discourse. Basically, his treatment of the 
subject matter in chapters IV and V appears to be weak. 

The author attempts to cover too much in the way of 
subject matter. In addition, the various subject areas are 
not tied in systematically and coherently. For example, 
chapters I, II, IV, and V include data from previously 
written papers and chapters. The author certainly has 
gotten a lot of mileage from these data. 

Despite the many statements and claims made by the 
author, this critic is, obviously, not impressed with the 
book. Chapter I, at best, makes only a historical and not 
a sociological contribution. In chapter II, the author does 
state, however, that there has not been very much research 
on the sociological aspects of pool hustlers. Some of the 
research techniques utilized by the author to study pool 
hustlers are quite acceptable, sociologically. There is, how- 
ever, considerable doubt in this critic’s mind as to why 
the author makes such a big point with respect to the 
concept of social stratification when, in reality, the hustler 
group is very small, numerically. The author’s position 
concerning his research prowess in this area, leaves very 
little room for modesty. 

Chapter III, is, without question, the strongest section 
of the book. The author places strong emphasis on field 
research. This is particularly noteworthy. At times, 
however, the author is unduly critical of sociologists and 
criminologists. The fact that we should study criminals 
“au naturel” is a very sound observation; in other words, 
scholars should study the individual in his natural habitat. 

The author raises some excellent questions concerning 
the accuracy and reliability of statistical data. The con- 
clusion that we should study data concerning unappre- 
hended criminals makes sense because there is a prevailing 
eaey today to theorize only about criminals behind 

ars. 

Mr. Polsky makes a sound observation when he states 
that in studying the criminal in field research, the re- 
searcher should not pretend to be “one of them.” Studying 
the criminals at their “play” rather than at their work 
is also a highly recommened research technique. This 
critic believes that the line between the researcher and the 
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criminal is not a clear-cut delineation and may, at times, 
involve the former in some delicate moral decisions. The 
matter of keeping faith with informants is also fraught 
with many moral implications. Max Weber’s value 
neutrality position is essential in field research but is not 
always easily attainable. The allusion to “jailhouse” and 
“courthouse” sociologists is very well taken. 

Chapters IV and V appear to be superficial. Admittedly, 
however, the author states very definitively that sociolo- 
gists have been more interested in studying prisoners in 
relation to homosexuality rather than studying the re- 
lationship that pornography has to the prisoner. It is the 
feeling of this critic that many of the observations made 
in chapters IV and V would have been more fruitful had 
the author taken greater pains to elaborate more cogently 
about some of the major issues presented. 

In conclusion, it must be stated that this book is not 
a sociological treatise; instead, it is a presentation in sub- 
jectivity because no “new light on sociological theory and 
method” has been formulated. 


Bowling Green State University JOSEPH K. BALOGH 


Primer for Houseparents 


Manual of Skilled Houseparentry. By John 
Beecher Leibrock. Philadelphia: Whitmore Pub- 
lishing Co., 1967. Pp. 90. $3.00. 


As an orientation for beginning houseparents, this little 
book serves a useful purpose, although social workers may 
find little in it that is new to them. Divided into two parts, 
“Treatment Approaches” and “Houseparent Manual of 
Daily Procedures,” it represents still another effort to 
upgrade the role of institutional houseparents by stressing 
the impact they exert on children entrusted to their care 
and ascribes to them qualities of professionalism. 

The author, a practicing houseparent, draws extensively 
from his work experiences in children’s institutions and 
the theoretical knowledge gained as a graduate student in 
the School of Social Services at St. Louis University. Al- 
though he lacks the depth and insights revealed by such 
authorities on the subject as Eva E. Burmeister, Morris F. 
Mayer, George H. Weber, and others, he has, nonetheless, 
amassed a large number of helpful hints; for example, 
“the professional houseparent watches not only what he 
says to a boy, but how he says it.”’ Also repeatedly empha- 
sized is the need to acquire technical training in order to 
enhance one’s effectiveness in this speciality despite Mr. 
Leibrock’s obvious respect for the “University of Daily 
Experience,” as he expresses it. 

In his inventory of personality traits for successful 
houseparents, Mr. Leibrock wisely includes, “a keen sense 
of humor.” Likewise included as a desired characteristic 
is tolerance: “Anyone not having a\capacity for tolerance 
has no place in the profession,” he states, quite rightly. 

No believer in the permissive approach to handling 
children, the author underscores the importance of rules 
and regulations despite his warning that “houseparents 
commit one of their most serious blunders in asserting 
excessive and irritating controls over the behavior of their 
boys.” 

Numerous typographical errors detract from the book; 
moreover, this reviewer is of the opinoin that causes are 
sometimes confused with symtoms; that ideas are often- 
times segmented and that moralistic statements such as 
“mistakes have a way somehow of carrying their own 
punishment” appear a bit too frequently. The section 
called “The Treatment Team” fails to mention who makes 
up the team or how it works. And the complex subject of 
“Adolescence” is described cursorily in approximately one 
page. These are minor criticisms, however, which should 
not discourage prospective houseparents from reading this 
handy primer. 


Harrisburg, Pa. ANTHONY CATALINO 


A Ballad of the a Penalty 


Hang by the Neck. By Negley K. Teeters, in 
collaboration with Jack H. Hedblom. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1967. Pp. 
483. $16.50. 


This red-bound book, underneath a gruesome dust cover, 
describes “The Legal Use of Scaffold and Noose, Gibbet, 
Stake, and Firing Squad from Colonial Times to the 
Present.” In Hang by the Neck Dr. Teeters recalls with 
vivid detail the not-too-pleasant history of the imposition 
of the death penalty in this country. 

Depending heavily upon the works of Thomas M. 
McDade (The Annals of Murder) and Olive Wooley Burt 
(American Murder Ballads), plus virtually hundreds of 
newspaper and pamphlet sources, together with accounts. 
by witnesses, Dr. Teeters has furnished a chronicle un- 
like any to date. 

The social practice of public hanging is described. The 
bungling of the hangmen and the rowdy atmosphere 
attending legal executions resulted in legislation which 
provided that the death sentence be carried out in private. 
Pennsylvania became the first state to make hangings a 
private affair, doing so on April 10, 1834. Though several 
states adopted similar measures, many of the early 
“private” hangings held within the walls of county jails 
or prisons could be only regarded as “less public.” 

For those interested in the classic folklore of hanging, 
this book provides detailed accounts. Dr. Teeters imagi- 
natively headlines many of the cases, thereby making the 
material similar to a “casebook.” In a few cases circum- 
stantial evidence, which resulted in conviction, cannot in 
retrospect be regarded as sufficient enough to take a 
person’s life. Dr. Teeters also does not overlook the dis- 
tasteful near failures in the imposition of the supreme 
penalty. 

Besides describing hanging in the early colonial period, 
Dr. Teeters notes that a few hapless condemned persons 
were sentenced to “beheading and dismemberment of the 
corpse, as well as quartering and ‘scattering’ the 
portions”; pressing to death with stones (one case only), 
and burning at the stake. The latter form of sentence to 
death was performed as late as 1825. 

Dr. Teeters and his colleague do not pretend that capital 
punishment is pleasant reading. Ballads and sermons 
delivered at the hanging, and gallows confessions, as well 
as speeches of innocence, provide special meaning for the 
annals of capital punishment. The task of bringing to- 
gether this significant material will be appreciated by 
scholars who seek to determine an explanation of this dark 
period in the history of punishment. Assuredly those who 
read this book will have a new reason to question the 
efficacy of the supreme penalty. 


Washington, D. C. JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


Reports Received 


Alcohol: Some Kentucky Problems. Legislative Research 
Commission, Frankfort, Ky., November 1967. Pp. 65. This 
report deals with the problems of alcoholism in Kentucky, 
a review of programs in other states, and a survey of 
treatment programs and facilities in Kentucky. A second 
part of the report discusses the feasibility of educational 
programs about alcoholism in the public schools. 

A Bibliography on Drug Dependence. Texas Christian 
University Press, Fort Worth, Texas, 1967. Pp. 137. This 
bibliography was prepared as a result of the Institute on 
Rehabilitation of the Narcotic Addict held in 1966 and pub- 
lished by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
under the title of Rehabilitating the Narcotic Addict. The 
bibliography is arranged alphabetically by subject cate- 
gory and the listed references are preceded by a detailed 
table of contents. It includes other bibliographies and gen- 
eral references on history, sociology, and rehabilitation. 

Child Protective Services—1967. The American Humane 
Association, Denver, Colo., 1967. Pp. 316. This is the final 
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report of a nationwide survey to assess the status and 
availability of child protective services. The report con- 
tains a state-by-state summary of the information supplied 
in response to questionnaires. 

College Level Instruction in U. S. Prisons. School of 
Criminology, University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
January 1968. Pp. 46. Published as an exploratory survey, 
this report summarizes the initial results of the 46 prison 
systems responding to questionnaires. The topics included 
are program types and dates of inauguration, number of 
inmate-students involved, courses offered, methods of fund- 
ing, impressions as to effectiveness, and future plans. The 
final report is planned for June 1968. The study was con- 
ducted by Dr. Stuart Adams, who wrote the report, and 
financed by a Ford Foundation grant. 

Facts and Figures About the Activities of the Board of 
Parole (Annual Report). New York State Division of 
Parole, 2 University Place, Albany, N. Y., 1967. Pp. 29. 
In addition to listing the basic principles underlying 
parole, this report presents some statistics on the work of 
the parole division and the organization of the staffs as 
well as a description of several recent special projects. 

Juvenile Delinquency—A Look to the Future. Idaho An- 
nual Health Conference, Inc., Boise, Idaho, 1968. Pp. 170. 
The proceedings of May 1967 annual conference, including 
the complete set of the papers read, are published in this 
report. The topics covered include treatment for juvenile 
offenders, education and religion in prevention, law en- 
forcement, role of the juvenile court, social aspects of 
delinquency, planning together, and group therapy. 

New England Correctional Manpower and Training 
Project. Massachusetts Correctional Association, 33 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., January 1968. Pp. 125. 
Sponsored by the New England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, this publication contains the results of a survey of 
correctional manpower needs and the determination of 
training needs preparatory to the development of a re- 
gional training program for correctional personnel. 

Prisoners in Pennsylvania. Bureau of Correction, Box 
200, Camp Hill, Pa., December 1967. Pp. 15. This report 
presents the summary average yearly population for the 
years 1960 through 1966. Since 1962 there has been a 
steady decline in the average number of prisoners confined 
and in the ratio of prisoners to general population. 

Subcommittee on Probation and Parole. Legislative Re- 
search Commission, Frankfort, Ky., November 1967. Pp. 
23. This study reveals that the Division of Probation and 
Parole has been upgraded considerably over conditions 
described in a 1963 National Counci! on Crime and Delin- 
quency survey. In addition to recommendations for a 
higher salary scale, the report recommends a probation 
and parole service for misdemeanants and authorization 
permitting the Department of Corrections to operate half- 
way houses with residents on inmate status. 


A Survey of Crime Control and Prevention in New 
Jersey. Commission To Study the Causes and Prevention 
of Crime in New Jersey, 1384 W. State Street, Trenton, 
N. J., March 1968. Pp. 208. This is the final report of the 
findings and recommendations submitted to the state legis- 
lature. Implementation of the action recommended will be 
the responsibility of a recently established New Jersey 
Council Against Crime. 


The Parole Work Unit Program: An Evaluative Report. 


Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested: that is, some books are to be read only in parts, 


Department of Corrections, Parole and Community Ser- 
vices Division, Sacramento, Calif., December 1967. Pp. 21. 
The basic features of this program include case classifica- 
tions and services according to supervision needs, weight- 
ing cases to permit workload allotments, and emphasis on 
maximum use of supervision skills, community resources, 
and decision-making. The evaluation of a 1- and 2-year 
followup shows fewer work-unit parolees being returned 
to prison or involved in new felony crimes. 

What Do Administrative and Professional Staffs Think 
About Their Correctional Systems? Massachusetts Cor- 
rectional Association, 33 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., 
November 1967. Pp. 35. As the title indicates, this issue of 
Correctional Research is devoted to reporting the results 
of a questionnaire survey distributed to correctional ad- 
ministrators and professionals regarding opinions as to 
optimal size of institutions of certain types of offenders, 
home furloughs, work release, effectiveness of correctional 
programs, and prerelease centers. 


Books Received 


Deviance: The Interactionist Perspective. Edited by 
Earl Rubington and Martin S. Weinberg. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1968. Pp. 422. $4.95. 

The Drug Scene in Great Britain: “Journey Into Lone- 
liness.” By Max’ M. Glatt, David J. Pittman, Duff G. 
Gillespie, and Donald R. Hills. Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1967. Pp. 117. $4.75. 

Faces of the Adolescent Girl. By Lillian Cohen Kovar. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Publishers, 
1968. Pp. 178. $4.95 (cloth) ; $1.95 (paper). 

Group Counseling and Psychotherapy With Adolescents. 
By Beryce MacLennan and Naomi Felsenfeld. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1968. Pp. 198. $6.00. 

Intention in Law and Society. By James Marshall. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1968. Pp. 237. $5.95. 

Law and the Common Man. By C. H. Rolph. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1968. Pp. 282. $9.75. 

Law Enforcement: An Introduction to the Police Role 
in the Community. By Thomas F. Adams. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 1968. 
Pp. 256. $6.95. 

Middle-Class Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by Edmund 
W. Vaz. New York: Harper and Row, 1967. Pp. 289. $3.95. 

The Role and Methodology of Classification in Psy- 
chiatry and Psychopathology. Edited by Martin M. Katz, 
Ph.D., Jonathan O. Cole, M.D., and Walter E. Barton, 
M.D. Public Health Service Publication No. 1584. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968. 
Pp. 590. $4.50. 

Sexual Deviance. Edited by John H. Gagnon and William 
Simon. New York: Harper and Row, 1967. Pp. 310. $3.50. 

Society, Crime, and Criminal Careers: An Introduction 
to Criminology. By Don C. Gibbons. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 1968. Pp. 564. $7.95. 

The Treatment of Offenders. London: Conservative Po- 
litical Centre, 1968. Pp. 40. 4s. 

Young People and Crime. By Dr. Arthur H. Cain. New 
York: The John Day Company, Inc., 1968. Pp. 154. $3.95. 


others to be read, but not curiously, and some few to be read wholly, 


and with diligence and attention.—Francis Bacon 
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News From the Field 


Joseph D. Lohman, Dean of 
Criminology School, Dies 


Joseph D. Lohman, 58, dean of the School of Criminol- 
ogy of the University of California, at Berkeley, since 
1961, died of a heart attack April 26. He had suffered an 
attack at Jamaica on April 15, flew home, and was 
hospitalized April 21 with a second attack. 

A native of New York, Dean Lohman received his 
bachelor’s degree from Denver University and his master’s 
degree from the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Lohman was active in many fields—education, 
sociology, criminology, public administration, and labor 
management. His research activities dealt with problems 
in urban planning, housing, economics, public finance and 
administration, and crime and the community. 

He held teaching positions at the University of Chicago, 
American University, and the University of Wisconsin and 
visiting professorships elsewhere. 

In the 1930’s he was research sociologist with the 
State of Illinois. From 1949 to 1952 he was chairman 
of the Illinois Division of Corrections and chairman of 
the Illinois Parole and Pardon Board in 1952 and 1953. 
He served as sheriff of Cook County (Chicago) from 1954 
to 1958. He was elected Illinois State treasurer in 1958, 
resigning in 1961 to join the faculty at the University of 
California. 

Dean Lohman held many consulting positions and was 
the recipient of a number of honors, including the 
Department of the Army’s Medal of Freedom. 

One of Dean Lohman’s last published articles, “Current 
Decline in Respect for Law and Order,” appeared in the 
December 1967 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Judge Blames Parents 
For Youth Crime 


City Court Judge Theodore S. Kasler of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who exercises special jurisdiction over youthful offenders 
ages 16 to 18, cites as contributing factors to youth crime 
the flippant attitude of parents toward the crimes commit- 
ted by their offspring; the desire of youth for recognition 
in a society that is too busy with other problems; and the 
fact that too many children, when they are as young as 
5 or 6, are getting away with what their parents term 
“cute” behavior. 

“If there is to be law and order,” says Judge Kasler, 
“and a sense of responsibility instilled in these youngsters, 
then they must learn respect for the law, and responsibil- 
ity, when they are still young and under the control of 
their parents.” 

“One of the prime factors in the ever-increasing crime 
figures involving youth, Judge Kasler states, “is that 
parental authority is being supplanted by authority of 
the ‘gang.’ 


Inmates Speak to School and 
Youth Groups About Crime 


Inmate speaking teams from the Washington State 
Penitentiary and the Corrections Center are addressing 
schools and youth groups throughout the State. The men 
and women tell the story of their entry into crime and 
subsequent imprisonment. 

According to State correctional authorities, “the young- 
sters seem deeply impressed by this personalizing of 
crime, alcoholism, drug addiction, and the living evidence 
of their tragic results.” 

The demand for the teams, it is reported, exceeds the 
supply. The State Reformatory is presently making plans 
to join the educational campaign. 


Industrialist Who Hires Probationers 
And Parolees Receives National Award 


W. Frank Threatt, president of the Congaree Iron and 
Steel Company, Congaree, S. C., who was the subject of 
an article, “Man of the Year,” in the March issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION, was the recipient in May of the Small 
Businessman of the Year award. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Johnson, Senator John J. Sparkman of Alabama made 
the presentation at a luncheon at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel in the Nation’s Capital. 

Threatt was also honored May 16 at Columbia, S. C., 
when Governor McNair presented him the Small Business- 
man of the Year award from the State of South Carolina. 
He has received national recognition for developing 
industry in a rural area and for providing employment 
for many who otherwise would have migrated to urban 
areas. Included on his employment rolls are many proba- 
tioners and parolees who have profited by his open door 
policy in hiring. 


Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs Bureau 
Established in Department of Justice 


In April the U. S. Department of Justice formed a Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs as a major step 
in strengthening the Government’s effort against the illegal 
sale or use of narcotics or dangerous drugs. 

The Bureau is a result of the reorganization ordered 
in February by President Johnson, of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Bureau of Narcotics and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’s Bureau of Drug Abuse 
Control. 

Two associate directors of the Bureau have been ap- 
pointed by Attorney General Ramsey Clark. They are 
Henry L. Giordano who headed the Bureau of Narcotics, 
and John Finlator who headed the Bureau of Drug Abuse 
Control. 

In May Attorney General Clark announced the creation 
of the Narcotic and Dangerous Drug Section of the Crimi- 
nal Division which will supervise for the Department of 
Justice all litigation regarding narcotics and drugs.This 
work formerly was performed by several units. 

William E. Ryan, assistant chief of the Criminal Di- 
vision’s Fraud Section, has been named chief of the new 
section. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
Declares $5 Million Dividend 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., declared in June a 
record $5 million dividend to the United States Treasury. 
The dividend was presented by Myr] E. Alexander, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Prisons and Commissioner of Federal 
Prison Industries, to Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 

The dividend brought to $72 million the amount which 
the corporation has paid to the Treasury since the first 
dividend was declared in 1946. The previous record 
dividend was $4.9 million, declared in 1947. Last year’s 
dividend was $4 million. 

Federal Prison Industries is a government-owned cor- 
poration which provides training and employment for 
federal inmates. 

In addition to the industrial enterprises, the corporation 
finances vocational training and employment placement 
activities for all federal inmates. The corporation is bud- 
geting $1,988,000 during 1968 for vocational training 
for nearly 8,000 inmates. 

The corporation operates under policies established by 
six directors, appointed by the President, who serve with- 
out compensation. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Heman G. Stark Receives 
1968 Roscoe Pound Award 


The 1968 Roscoe Pound Award, established by the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency in 1965, was 
given to Heman G. Stark, director of the California Youth 
Authority from 1952 to January 31, 1968, The award was 
presented at the National Institute on Crime and Delin- 
quency at Dallas, Texas, June 18. 

Stark entered the correctional field in 1928 as a member 
of the probation department staff of Los Angeles County. 
He is honored by the NCCD’s Board of Trustees for his 
achievements and leadership in the treatment of youthful 

offenders which have made a “significant contribution to 

: the administration of Justice in America.” 

The award is named for the distinguished legal scholar 

o and dean emeritus of the Harvard Law School who served 
as president, and later as honorary president, of the 
NCCD. 

Previous recipients of the award are James V. Bennett 
(1965), Austin H. MacCormick (1966), and the late Judge 
Paul W. Alexander (1967). 


National Training School for Boys 
At Washington, D. C., Closes 


The National Training School for Boys, originated 
during the administration of President Abraham Lincoin, 
released its last student on May 15 and was closed. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons closed the rehabilitation 

center for youths, located in Washington, D. C., because 
its facilities had become obsolete. 
: A federal youth center under construction at Morgan- 
n town, W. Va., designed to provide replacement capacity 
for 15- to 19-year-olds sentenced for federal law violations, 
is now nearing completion. 

Under plans announced by President Johnson last 
August 30, the 335-acre site of the school will become a 
sg model city. The site, the largest single tract available 
ee for development in Washington, is in northeast Washing- 
ton in an area known as Ft. Lincoln. 

A massive job-training program for disadvantaged 
youths will be conducted in the school facilities this 
summer. The site also has been proposed as a possible 
permanent location for the new Federal City College. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark said the National 
Training School has played a significant role in youth 
corrections. ‘‘Programs pioneered at the school, particular- 
ly those concerning motivation for learning, have contribu- 
ted greatly to the development of modern correctional 
techniques for the youthful offender,’ Clark said. 

Myr! E. Alexander, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, 
said the youth center at Morgantown “will build upon 
experiences of the National Training School in the con- 
tinued development of effective methods for rehabilitating 
wayward youths.” 


Parole Offenders Serving Prison Terms 
For Homicide Have Low Violation Rates 


Only 3 of 1,803 persons paroled from a prison sentence 
for homicide were convicted again of willful homicide dur- 
ing the year after parole, according to the Uniform Parole 
Reports Newsletter of the National Probation and Parole 
Institutes. The study was based on parolees from 28 
agencies. 

The median period of confinement before parole was 5 
years. The range was from less than a year to more than 
30 years. 

Ninety-one percent had a “favorable” parole perform- 
ance. They did not abscond nor were they returned to 
prison for any reason. 

More than 98 percent of the men and women were free 
from any major offense convictions during the year after 
parole from prison. 
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Miss Edna Mahan, Superintendent of 
N. J. Reformatory for Women, Dies 


Miss Edna Mahan, for 40 years superintendent of the 
New Jersey Reformatory for Women at Clinton, died 
April 13 following a brief illness. 

A graduate of the University of California, Miss Mahan 
began her career in corrections in 1924 as superintendent 
of the Los Angeles County Detention Home. She did re- 
search work on a Harvard Law School crime survey of 
Greater Boston, and in 1928 was appointed superintendent 
of the New Jersey Reformatory for Women where she 
served continuously until her death. 

In 1958 Miss Mahan was awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters by Rutgers, the State Univer- 
sity. In 1962 she received a citation from the 92nd Annual 
Congress of Correction and in 1963 was recipient of the 
Edward R. Cass Annual Achievement Award for out- 
standing service in the advancement of correctional science. 

As a result of Miss Mahan’s liberal outlook and 
enlightened leadership, the Reformatory became known 
as one of the country’s outstanding “‘open’”’ institutions. 
Her capacity to restore confidence in persons is best 
expressed by a former Reformatory ward who said, 
“T loved and respected her more than any other human 
being on earth. She gave me back my life when literally 
speaking it was over, just by having faith in me when 
I didn’t have it in myself.” 


Victor H. Evjen Selected for 
NCCD Irving W. Halpern Award 


Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of probation in the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts since 
1940 and also editor of FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly 
since 1953, is the recipient of the Halpern Award pre- 
sented annually by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency for “excellence in probation practice.’ The 
award, a mahogany and bronze plaque, was presented at 
Dallas, Texas, June 18, at the National Institute on Crime 
and Delinquency by Carl M. Loeb, Jr., president of the 
NCCD. 

Established in 1967 by the Board of Trustees to honor 
maximum achievement in the probation field, the award 
memorializes the late Irving W. Halpern who had been in 
probation work 53 years. The award is endowed by Mr. 
Halpern’s widow, Judge Caroline K. Simon of the New 
York State Court of Claims, who is the NCCD’s Board 
chairman. 


Community’s Responsibility for Crime 
Discussed by D. C. Parole Board Member 


The Rev. H. Albion Ferrell, member of the District 
of Columbia Board of Parole, was the principal speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Bureau of Rehabilitation 
of the National Capital Area held at Washington, May 
17. He discussed the part played by the community in 
nurturing crime. 

One hundred and fifty persons, largely from the judi- 
cial, correctional, and crime prevention fields, attended 
the meeting. Special awards were presented by Lloyd W. 
Dennis, vice president of the Board and general manager 
of Radio Station WTOP, to four past presidents of the 
Bureau. 

Established in 1930, the Bureau has a full-time staff 
of 16 members and 14 part-time members. It provides a 
prerelease and postrelease sponsorship program, a resi- 
dential center with a varied casework and group work 
program, and a drug addict residence program. 

Harry A. Manley is executive director of the Bureau 
and also president of the Correctional Service Federation, 
U. S. A. William H. Thomas is president of the Board. 
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Austin H. MacCormick 
Winner of Bowdoin Prize 


Austin H. MacCormick of New York City, Executive 
Director of the Osborne Association and professor emeritus 
of criminology at the University of California (Berkeley), 
is the 1968 winner of the Bowdoin Prize, the highest 
nonacademic honor conferred by Bowdoin College, his 
Alama Mater. The $7,800 prize, announced June 15 at the 
College’s 163rd commencement, will be presented to him 
during a special convocation on October 17. 

The Bowdoin Prize is awarded once every 5 years to 
the alumnus or faculty member who has made “the most 
distinctive contribution in any field of human endeavor.” 
The selection committee consists of the presidents of 
Harvard and Yale Universities and the Chief Justice of 
the Maine Supreme Court. 


Civil Service Announces Policy Regarding 
Employment of Rehabilitated Offenders 


“It is the policy of the Federal Government to hire, 
carefully and selectively, rehabilitated offenders for jobs 
where they are needed and for which they are qualified by 
education, training, and competitive examination pro- 
cedures.” 

This is the policy enunciated by the United States 
Civil Service Commission in a folder released in February 
titled, “Employment of the Rehabilitated Offender in the 
Federal Service” (CSC Form 941). 

This policy, the Commission states, stems from the 
belief that employment opportunity for the rehabilitated 
offender is an effective tool in the national effort to 
prevent crime. It provides the Government, the Commis- 
sion continues, with an additional source of manpower 
and enables the rehabilitated offender to become a working, 
tax-paying citizen. 

The Civil Service Commission and the employing 
agencies of the Federal Government will accept applica- 
tions for employment from persons who have records of 
criminal convictions and will consider for employment 
those judged to be rehabilitated offenders. Each case will 
be decided on its individual merits. 

Suitability examination will take the following factors 
into account: 

a. Nature and seriousness of the offense. 

b. Circumstances under which it occurred. 

c. How long ago it occurred. 

d. Age of the person when he committed the offense. 

e. Whether the offense was an isolated or repeated 
violation. 

f. Social conditions which may have contributed to 
the offense. 

g. Any evidence of rehabilitation demonstrated by 
good conduct in prison and/or in the community, coun- 
seling or psychiatric treatment received, acquisition of 
additional academic or vocational schooling, successful 
participation in correctional work-release programs, and 
the recommendations of persons who have or have had 
the applicant under their supervision. 

h. The kind of position for which the person is 
applying. 


U. S. Bureau of Prisons Opens 
Regional Office at Chicago 


In March the Federal Bureau of Prisons established 
a regional office at Chicago, Ill. Elwood Toft, director 
of the Community Treatment Center at Detroit, Mich., 
has been named director of the new office. 

Toft will work closely with the United States Courts 
and the Federal Probation Service in finding solutions to 
problems of federal offenders confined at the Cook County 
Jail while serving short sentences or awaiting trial. He 
also will facilitate institutional designations and the 
movement of prisoners to their respective institutions. 
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Chicago Citizen’s 
Effort Pays Off 


Jim Brown, 30-year-old administration clerk at the 
University of Illinois Hospitals in Chicago, has established 
a program for teenage boys from the near West Side. The 
boys are high school students who work in the dietary 
department of the hospitals from 3 to 7 p.m. 

It all began last fall when one of the boys from a 
disadvantaged neighborhood had a brush with the police. 
Jim, who had been a youth counselor for the Wabash 
YMCA, was called in and, in an effort to keep the boys 
busy and off the street, organized a basketball team. The 
boys were enthusiastic, adopted the name “Ramblers,” and 
decided on black and gold for team colors. 

The problem of finding a practice hall was resolved 
when the team was granted permission to practice one 
night a week in the gym at the University of Illinois 
Medical Center. Clothed in new uniforms donated by the 
Kiwanis Club of West Central Chicago, the boys entered 
vigorously into league play. They won 13 out of 19 games 
and were invited to play in the Wabash YMCA tourna- 
ment. 

“When I first started with the boys,’ Jim said, “they 
called me Jimmy or Jim. Now they call me Mr. Brown. 
This might not mean much to anyone else, but I know 
these boys are developing a respect for both themselves 
and authority. I believe that’s important,” he concluded. 


The Rev. Albert Fay Hill 
Given NCCD Loeb Award 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency’s 
$5,000 annual Carl M. Loeb, Jr. Award for Citizen Valor 
has been given to the Reverend Albert Fay Hill for his 
efforts in helping stem the growth of syndicated gambling 
in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mr. Hill, who is pastor of the North Avenue Presbyter- 
ian Church, led a brigade of housewives—now known as 
the “lace pants mob”—on surveillance operations for 10 
months. The women set up an intricate system which al- 
lowed them to follow suspects in cars equipped with two- 
way radios and enabled them to photograph mob operatives 
transferring the day’s “take.” 

Doffing clerical collar for sport shirt, Mr. Hill, himself, 
often rode around the community, keeping track of mob- 
sters. The goal of these expeditions was evidence admis- 
sible in court. Mr. Hill and his group helped bring about 
32 arrests of alleged mobsters, 25 of them by federal 
agents, and an estimated 25 percent decrease in the city’s 
gambling volume. The most dramatic arrest was that of 
five small-time bookies whose yield was an estimated $7 
million annually. 

According to. ‘the NCCD, Mr. Hill received the Loeb 
Award because “he exemplifies so well the qualities this 
antiapathy award seeks to honor—brave or self-sacrificing 
acts by private citizens supporting public authority, 
such as the police and courts.” 


28th International Congress on 
Alcohol To Be Held in Washington 


The 28th International Congress on Alcohol and Alcohol- 
ism will be held September 15 to 20 at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Topics on the tentative program include, 
“Status of Research Today,” “The Problems of Alcohol,” 
“Institutional Responses to Problems of Alcohol,’ and 
“Communicating About the Problems of Alcohol.” 

Inquiries concerning the Congress (program registra- 
tion, exhibits, general information, etc.) should be directed 
to the Secretariat, 28th International Congress on Alcohol 
and Alcoholism, 1130 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Suite 615, 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 

‘Housing inquiries should be directed to I. C. A. Housing 
Bureau, 1616 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 
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Richard A. Chappell Receives 
FPOA Award of Appreciation 


Richard A. Chappell, former chief of the Federal Proba- 
tion System and also former chairman of the U. S. Board 
of Parole, was the recipient in April of a plaque from the 
Federal Probation Officers Association paying tribute to 
him for his 38 years of “outstanding professional leader- 
ship” with the Federal Government’s correctional pro- 

rams. 
. Before serving as chief of the Federal Probation System 
from 1937 to 1953, Chappell was chief probation officer for 
the United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Georgia. He was a member of the Board of Parole from 
1953 to 1954 and again from 1959 to 1965. 

Since his retirement, Chappell has been associated with 
the Institute of Government at the University of Georgia. 


Alcohol and Crime Studied 
At Ohio State Reformatory 


An alcohol-crime related study was conducted at the 
Ohio State Reformatory in January 1968 by Richard E. 
Pass, social worker and Alcoholics Anonymous advisor. 
The Reformatory is a state prison for first-time, adult 
felony offenders under 30. 

Seventy-five inmates were selected to participate in the 
study on a random basis and 54 of them (71 percent) re- 
turned the anonymous questionnaire. The average age of 
the participants at the time of their arrest was 20.1 years. 

The institution’s record office reports that of 1,675 in- 
mates received during 1967, 73 percent admitted they drank. 
In this study, 63 percent said they drank. Twenty-six per- 
cent claimed they were drunk (had five or more drinks 
within 2 hours’ time) when they committed the crime for 
which they were presently incarcerated and an additional 
32 percent had been drinking just prior to the time they 
committed their crime. 

Twenty-three percent believed they had a drinking prob- 
lem on the streets; 40 percent claimed they were drinking 
when they thought of or planned their crime; 40 percent 
said drinking was a part of the reason they committed 
their crime; and 40 percent possessed symptoms of an 
alcoholic personality as defined by the late Robert V. 
Selinger, M.D., of the Neuropsychiatric Institute of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Sixty-eight percent started drinking on their own be- 
fore their 18th birthday and an additional 9 percent began 
drinking before they were 21. Those under 21 at the time 
of arrest for their present incarceration accounted for 
59.5 percent of the participants. 

Of the admitted drinkers, 67 percent were arrested for 
economic crimes, 15 percent for car theft, and 18 percent 
for a crime of violence or passion. 

Of the abstainers, 70 percent were arrested for economic 
crimes, 5 percent for car theft, 15 percent for a crime of 
violence or passion, and 10 percent for other charges, such 
as narcotics. 


Probation Officer at 81 Still Keeps 
In Touch With Former Probationers 


Frank Edwards, 81, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Miami, Fla., from 1937 until his 
retirement in 1957, was the subject of a newspaper story 
in the March 9 issue of the Miami Herald. The account is 
about a young man, troubled with alcohol, whom Edwards 
befriended in 1925. Newly licensed as a lay preacher, he 
invited Edwards in March to attend his church to hear his 
first sermon. 

The Miami Herald account states in its lead sentence 
that “reclaiming lives’ was Frank Edwards’ profession for 
20 years before he retired as chief probation officer. 

At Christmas, Edwards gets as many as 150 cards from 
men who were on probation under him. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


College-Level Instruction in 
Prisons Shows Strong Uptrend 


Possibly the most rapidly growing type of program in 
state and federal prisons is college-level education. This 
is a finding in a recent nationwide survey conducted by 
Dr. Stuart Adams, until recently director of the Prison 
College Project at San Quentin, and since March acting 
associate director for planning and research for the 
District of Columbia Department of Corrections. During 
1967 the numter of prison systems offering college exten- 
sion courses nearly doubled, rising from 9 to 17. 

The survey, which was only incidentally related to the 
prison college feasibility study at San Quentin, was sug- 
gested when it was disclosed that other prisons were ex- 
perimenting with college-level instruction. To provide a 
systematic picture of this development, Dr. Adams made a 
survey by mail of the prison systems of the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, and the Federal Government. The 
inquiry focused on inauguration dates of the programs, 
kinds of instruction, size of student body, types of courses 
offered, methods of funding, impressions as to effective- 
ness, and plans for the future. 

The results are presented in a 46-page report, College- 
Level Instruction in U. S. Prisons, released in February 
by the School of Criminology of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. 

The report discloses that correspondence courses are the 
most widespread type of college-level instruction in prison, 
but that extension courses are growing the most rapidly. 
Correspondence courses reached their peak in the early 
sixties, while extension courses are just now approaching 
their peak. 

Two program types little used as yet but with consider- 
able promise for the future are TV instruction and college 
furlough, Dr. Adams said: In 1967, four prison systems 
started bussing inmates to college by day and returning 
them to the instituiton at night. Legislation authorizing this 
procedure has been enacted recently in several other states. 

The number of students enrolled in extension programs 
is yet small. About 40 percent of the prison systems in the 
United States have college extension programs, but only 
about 1 percent of the Nation’s prison inmates are involved 
in these programs. In Texas, however, which reported 615 
inmates enrolled in junior college courses in the fall of 
1967, 10 percent of the inmate population was enrolled. 

The kinds of courses featured in the extension programs 
are typically those that are basic to the earning of an 

A. or A.S. degree. Several of the prison systems have 
devised their college-level programs with A.A. degrees as 
an explicit objective. 

Funding procedures for the courses vary. They range 
from the use of prison budget funds, inmate welfare funds, 
vocational rehabilitation funds, prison rodeos, and inmate 
personal funds, to the sale of blood plasma by inmates. 

Qualitative assessments of the programs by prison staff 
were almost invariably good, said Dr. Adams. Some offi- 
cials are openly enthusiastic. One remarked, “The tremen- 
dous success of the college program has had a significant 
effect on the other educational programs in the system.” 
Another prison official remarked, “For some inmates, col- 
lege level education is a must.” 


William Nardini Joins 
Indiana U. Faculty 


William Nardini, Ph.D., commissioner of Delaware’s 
Department of Correction since 1965, has been appointed 
professor of sociology and criminology at Indiana State 
University. The University has established a bachelor’s 
and master’s program in law enforcement and corrections 
that combines both academic training and field placement. 

Nardini received his doctor of philosophy degree from 
the State University of Iowa. Following 3 years of teach- 
ing and research he was named associate warden of class- 
ification and treatment at the Iowa State Penitentiary. 
From 1963 to 1965 he was chief of research and superin- 
tendent for the District of Columbia’s Department of 
Corrections. 
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Family Prison Latest 
Swedish Innovation 


The National Swedish Correcticnal Administration 
in September began an experimental program, known as 
the family prison, which allows prisoners to work in the 
community at regular salaries and live with their rela- 
tives outside prison walls. At the time of the program’s 
inception there were two participants, one of whom was 
a convicted murderer. 

In the family prison the men get the normal furloughs 
and can also leave their homes for 12 hours each week- 
end. They check in with prison officials once a week, some- 
times by telephone.They pay regular taxes, but their rent 
is paid by the prison administration. 

The project is another step in Sweden’s liberal prison- 
reform program. Of the nation’s 25,000 convicted offenders, 
20,000 are on parole. One-third of the 5,000 inmates in 
76 institutions are in open facilities. 


Fred D. Fant Named Assistant Probation 
Director for State of New Jersey 


Fred D. Fant, senior consultant in the New York State 
Division of Probation, was appointed on May 16 assistant 
director for probation in New Jersey’s Administrative 
Office of the Courts, Trenton, N. J. 

A native of Dayton, Ohio, Fant graduated from Ala- 
bama State College and received his master’s degree in 
social administration at Ohio State University. After 
serving in the fields of teaching, medical social work, 
probation, and parole, he was appointed in 1957 a consul- 
tant in the New York State Division of Probation. 

Fant was an advisor and member of the Special Task 
Force on Corrections for the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion and also a field consultant for the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency survey of corrections for the 
Commission. He has served as an instructor for New 
York State’s inservice training programs for local proba- 
tion departments and also at the Moran Memorial Insti- 
tute on Crime and Delinquency. He is licensed by the New 
— State Education Department as a certified social 
worker. 


Attorney General Proposes More 
Stringent Gun Control Law 


Attorney General Ramsey Clark proposed to Congress 
on June 10 a more stringent Gun Control Law than has 
passed both the House of Representatives and the Senate. 

The measure was introduced in the House the same 
day by Congressman Emanuel Celler of New York, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. 

The Attorney General said the proposal provides 
essential additions to the inadequate measure included 
in the recently passed Crime Control Bill: 

(1) It prohibits mail order sales cf rifles and shotguns, 
not just handguns. 

(2) It prohibits the sale of rifles and shotguns—not 
just handguns—to nonresidents of the state where the 
sale is made. 

(3) It controls the interstate shipment of ammunition 
and the sale of ammunition to juveniles. 

The measure will provide an immediate opportunity to 
control the interstate shipment of firearms and help keep 
guns from undesirables. It will provide the foundation 
for effective local, state, or federal registration, according 
to Mr. Clark. 

On the June 9 ABC television show, “Issues and 
Answers,” the Attorney General said: “We have got to 
come to grips with firearms. We have got to regulate 
and control the possession of firearms. We have got to 
keep them from the hands of those who would use them 
unlawfully.” 


Congress of Correction To Be Held 
At San Francisco, August 24 to 29 


The 98th Congress of Correction, annual forum of the 
American Correctional Association, will be held at the 
San Francisco Hilton Hotel, San Francisco, August 24 
to 29. “Corrections Curb Crime” is the theme of the 
Congress. 

Dr. George Beto, director of the Texas Department of 
Corrections, is chairman of the program committee. 
Lawrence Wilson, deputy director of program and staff 
services of California’s Department of Corrections, is 
chairman of the host committee. 

Advanced registration may be made through the new 
offices of the American Correctional Association, Wood- 
ridge Station, P. O. Box 10176, Washington, D. C. 20018. 

Parker L. Hancock, warden of the New Hampshire 
State Prison, is president of the ACA. Ellis C. MacDougall, 
former director of the South Carolina Department of 
Corrections, and since May commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections for the State of Connecticut, is 
president designate. 

E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is general secretary of the 
Association. 


Leland C. Carter Retires From 
Los Angeles Probation Department 


Leland C. Carter, chief probation officer of the Los 
Angeles County Probation Office, has retired following 
31 years of service to the County. 

Kenneth E. Kirkpatrick, chief of the field services divi- 
sion, has been selected to succeed Carter. He becomes the 
eighth chief probation officer in the Department’s 65- 
year history. 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Kirkpatrick received his 
bachelor of arts degree in public administration from the 
University of Southern California and also the master of 
arts degree. Following a brief period of teaching at USC 
and welfare work, he began his career with the probation 
department. 

Prior to his appointment as field services division chief, 
Kirkpatrick served as chief of the juvenile facilities 
division, senior probation director, probation consultant, 
supervising deputy probation officer, and director of a 
branch juvenile hall. 

The Los Angeles Probation Department has 3,500 
employees and is the largest known probation department 
in the world. 


Kenneth L. Hardy Recipient of D. C. 


Crime Control Conference Award 


Kenneth L. Hardy, director of the District of Columbia 
Department of Corrections since 1967, was the recipient 
on April 18 of the Annual Award of the Delinquency and 
Crime Control Conference of the Health and Welfare 
Council of the National Capital Area. He was honored 
for his distinctive contributions to correctional work in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

A graduate of Howard University, Hardy came to the 
D. C. Department of Corrections in 1955, serving succes- 
sively as social worker, chairman of classification in the 
Reformatory at Lorton, Va., assistant superintendent 
in charge of treatment and training at the Youth Center, 
superintendent of the Women’s Reformatory, and deputy 
director of the Department. For 3 years he was a parole 
officer for the D. C. Board of Parole and also served as 
case analyst with the Army’s correctional system. 

Reed Cozart, in correctional work for 35 years and 
recently retired Pardon Attorney in the Department of 
Justice, was elected president of the Conference for 1968- 
69. He succeeds John B. Bindl, chief probation officer of 
the Court of General Sessions for the District of Columbia. 
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Alcoholics Anonymous Emphasizes 
Cooperation With Other Agencies 


Dr. John L. Norris, associate medical director of East- 
man Kodak Company in Rochester, N. Y., and nonalcoholic 
chairman of the General Service Board of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous, Inc., announced in February that a revision of 
A.A.’s pamphlet, Cooperation But Not Affiliation, had 
been published as a step toward increasing the understand- 
ing and cooperation between local A.A. members and 
the growing number of professional and voluntary alco- 
holism agencies. 

The pamphlet is an attempt to clarify both to A.A. 
members and to others precisely what A.A. can accomplish 
in cooperation with other agencies who perform the ser- 
vices outside the A.A. scope, Dr. Norris explained. It 
shows how individual A.A. members, A.A. groups and 
offices work effectively with federal, state, municipal, 
and provincial alcoholism agencies, private health groups, 
university-affiliated and private study organizations, law 
enforcement, judicial and correctional officials, rest homes 
and rehabilitation centers, general hospitals, mental hos- 
pitals, labor, industry, church and medical committees. 

There are now over 12,000 A.A. groups throughout 
the world, Dr. Norris stated. In its 33-year history, he 
added, A.A.’s unique method of person-to-person, non- 
professional help for the alcoholic has probably produced 
more than a half-million recoveries from alcoholism. 


Yugoslavia Reports Results in 
Treatment of Alcoholic Offenders 


A mental health center in a Yugoslav prison has reported 
encouraging results in the treatment of alcoholic offenders 
through psychiatric care and physical and emotional re- 
habilitation, according to the Rutgers University news 
service. 

Prisoners nearing the end of their sentence at Sremska 
Mitrovica prison, according to the report, spend 3 months 
at the prison’s mental health center under the care of a 
psychologist, a social worker, a resident physician, and a 
psychiatrist to help ready themselves to reenter society. 

Entitled “Problem Drinkers in the Penitentiary at 
Sremska Mitrovica,” the report is carried in the December 
issue of the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, pub- 
lished by the Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies. Its author 
is Dr. Dobrosav Tripkovic, the director of the mental 
health center. 

Dr. Tripkovic says it is still too early to fully evaluate 
the results, but that “the subjects appear to have re- 
sponded to the understanding and encouragement they find 
in their groups with growing frankness and hopefulness 
and readiness to work with the group toward solution of 
their problems.” 

The mental health center at Sremska is for the rehabili- 
tation of two types of offenders—alcoholics and those who 
committed their crimes while intoxicated. 

Of the 1,808 prisoners at Sremska in 1964, 42 percent 
were either alcoholics or had committed their crimes while 
intoxicated. 


Canadian Prisoners Volunteer 
For Medical Experiments 


Prisoners from Canadian penitentiaries in the Kingston, 
Ontario area, have volunteered to participate in a research 
project conducted by the Food and Drug Directorate of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare in cooper- 
ation with the Solicitor General’s Department and 
Queen’s University. 

The purpose of the study is to examine how the human 
organism transforms and eliminates minute quantities 
of certain chemicals in food, such as pesticides and sweet- 
eners. 

Ten to 50 inmates will participate in the project at 
any one time. Their participation is voluntary and not 
contingent on remission or other incentives. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


450 Addicts Examined or Treated 
Under Government’s New Program 


More than 450 narcotic addicts have been committed 
as of May 15, 1968, for examination or treatment under 
the new federal program established in accordance with 
the provisions of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act 
of 1966. In the treatment program narcotic addiction is 
viewed as an illness rather than a crime. 

The law provides for the civil commitment of addicts, 
including those charged with or convicted of violating 
certain federal criminal laws as well as others not charged 
with an offense. Addicts who have committed a crime of 
violence are not eligible for the program. 

The National Institute of Mental Health is responsible 
for the administration of all aspects of the NARA pro- 
gram, excepting those relating to the treatment of con- 
victed persons. This phase of the program is administered 
by the Office of the Attorney General in cooperation with 
the NIMH. 


Training School Develops New 
Approach To Helping Delinquents 


Take one teenage delinquent boy enrolled at the Red 
Wing State Training School in Minnesota. Assume that 
he has accepted the delinquent subculture code which 
places high value on such things as getting even with peo- 
ple, concealing emotions other than anger, being skeptical 
about religion, and hoodwinking the gullible. Surround him 
with five or more contemporaries who place high value on 
service to humanity, self-expression, religious belief, and 
trustworthiness. Put them together in a congenial atmos- 
phere with the five playing host to the one. Let them have 
fun together, talk together, eat together, laugh together. 
Let them, even, go on a lengthy survival trip with canoes 
in the wilderness. Let these get-togethers come often, and 
have them continue when the teenage delinquent goes back 
to his home community. What happens to the boy? 

Engulfed by another culture, the delinquent is almost 
certain to change, reports Mrs. Madeline Angell Johnson 
of Red Wing. He has been surrounded. “Surrounding,” 
Mrs. Johnson states, is a basic concept of an organization 
called Kinsman, and it seems to be working out well. Work- 
ing with all denominations, Kinsmen was born at Ply- 
mouth Youth Center, Minneapolis. 

The most dramatic results are those that come from the 
canoe trips, Mrs. Johnson reports. 

These trips resemble a modified version of the Outward 
Bound program. Ranging from 10 to 16 days, the trips 
start from a camp in northern Minnesota, the Wilderness 
Canoe Base. Groups of six to eight boys, guided by an ex- 
perienced guide-counselor, and a “swamper’’—a youth who 
is also skilled and familiar with the area—leave the camp 
after a preparatory training period. 

Though the “Surrounding” program aims for a ratio of 
one to five, on these trips, there will be two Training 
School boys for every four or five high school boys. The 
state pays 70 cents a day living expenses plus transporta- 
tion to and from the base for each Training School boy. 
The trip costs more than this, but the balance is supplied 
by donations from people who buy $35 “camperships” 
through Plymouth Youth Center. During the last 2% days 
of the longest trip, the Nor’wester, each boy is left alone 
in the wilderness to practice the survival skills he has 
been taught. 

Between 40 and 60 Training School boys have taken ad- 
vantage of this trip during the past 10 years. They are 
enthusiastic about the experience, says Mrs. Johnson. It 
is estimated that seven out of eight boys who have partici- 
pated in the Nor’wester trips have gone straight. 

Because the canoe trips have been so successful, direc- 
tors of the Plymouth Youth Center have decided to expand 
the concept of Surrounding into a year-round, interdenomi- 
national effort in the Twin Cities area. 
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Assistant Secretary of HEW 
Predicts Alcoholism Crisis 


Testifying in March before the House Commerce Com- 
mittee’s Health Subcommittee, Dr. Philip R. Lee, Assistant 
Secretary for Health and Scientific Affairs of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, urged 
Congress to fund comprehensive programs to combat 
alcoholism before the courts confront the country with a 
crisis handling public alcoholics. 

Persons arrested repeatedly for public drunkenness 
make up only “a small proportion” of the Nation’s esti- 
mated 5 to 6 million alcoholics, Dr. Lee stated. But, 
he continued, in the light of recent court rulings and a 
pending Supreme Court decision, “it appears likely that 
virtually all American communities shortly will be facing 
a major crisis” in handling public inebriates. 

Dr. Lee urged expansion of the existing Community 
Mental Health Program to provide grants for setting up 
and operating facilities to treat both public one hidden 
alcoholics. 


Boston U. Law School Students 
Interpret Legal System to Youth 


The youth is 19. He’s studying to be a jazz pianist and 
hopes to make $60,000 by the time he is 25. He intends to 
make a nestegg any way possible—legal or illegal, he says. 
Only when he has collected enough to rear a family, buy 
a home and a car—status to him—will he follow the 
“straight and narrow.” 

How do you reach a kid like him? 

The question is posed by two Boston University Law 
School students who have taken part in an unusual com- 
munity service program. Along with 80 others they spent 
4 months moving through poverty pockets of Boston 
talking with youngsters about the law. 

The goal of these volunteers, all from the School’s Law 
and Poverty Project, is to gauge teenage reaction to the 
law and the country’s legal system. In most instances the 
teenager in a poor neighborhood has been exposed to this 
system through the social worker, the policeman on the 
beat, or even a probation officer or a jail cell. 

The law students were armed with background material 
prepared by research associates James Angevin and Gerald 
Taube dealing with the law, alcohol, juvenile courts, cars, 
narcotics, schools, crime, police, and merchants. They 
talked to more than 200 boys and girls at places like the 
Salvation Army, South End Boys Club, Cambridge Com- 
munity Center, Mt. Bowdoin YMCA-YWCA, Roxbury 
YMCA, South Boston Neighborhood House and the East 
Boston Social Center. 

“These boys have very little understanding of the legal 
system and its relevance to their life,” explains William 
Gibson, director of the Law and Poverty Project. “Most 
of their experience has been with the police and for the 
most part they have an overwhelmingly unfavorable at- 
titude toward them.” 

How many have the law students reached? “Even if 
they reach just one or two, I feel the program has been 
successful,” Gibson said. 

“We hope to conduct our program through the school 
systems,” continued Gibson. “In addition to holding mock 
trials and seminars for young people, we hope also to pre- 
sent lectures throughout the community.” 

The sessions with young people have also contributed to 
the growth of such programs within various community 
centers, Gibson said. 

“This has revealed to us the potential of many young- 
sters,” said Mrs. Dorothy S. Scott, director of the Cam- 
bridge Community Center. “Several are now interested in 
careers related to law.” 

“We are exploring ways we can reinforce this interest. 
We hope to work with parents in developing programs on 
different careers and determining means of finding schol- 
arship aid.” 


Institutions Tend To Generate 
Inmate Paranoia, Says Psychiatrist 


After a period of confinement, inmates seem to have a 
greater-than-average tendency toward a paranoid type of 
thinking than they had at the time of their admission, re- 
ports Ernest Hamburger, M.D., National Institute of 
Mental Health consultant in psychiatry at Denver, Colo- 
rado. These tendencies are accentuated by the paranoid 
influences generated by the institution atmosphere and 
may raise significantly the paranoid feelings of persons 
who had little, if any, of these tendencies prior to their 
admission. 

Dr. Hamburger’s findings are based on a study con- 
ducted at the U. S. penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. 
The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was 
given to 100 consecutive admissions to the penitentiary 
and repeated in approximately 6 months. A series of inter- 
views, moreover, was held with prison officials, correctional 
officers, staff physicians, and inmates in order to more 
fully understand their feelings about the milieu in the 
penitentiary. 

Dr. Hamburger found that prisoners who were not 
psychiatric patients had above-average feelings of persecu- 
tion. The most common symptoms were beliefs of denial of 
due process, the lawyer being in collusion with the prose- 
cuting attorney, a prejudiced judge or jury, and unfair 
treatment by the warden, parole officer, or other staff mem- 
ber. The inmates also held similar ideas about their fellow 
inmates. 

Psychiatric outpatients with mild paranoid feelings 
seemed to have a decrease in their hostility, Dr. Ham- 
burger observed. Headaches, back problems, and various 
gastrointestinal complaints were common in many cases 
and directly related to fears of harassment by other in- 
mates and officials. 

Dr. Hamburger conducted the study in the hope that a 
better understanding of paranoid thinking on the part of 
inmates would help to make rehabilitation programs more’ 
effective. 

Copies of Dr. Hamburger’s research findings may be 
obtained by writing him at 9017 Federal Office Building, 
Denver, Colorado 80202. 


National Commission Calls for 
New American Policy on Alcohol 


Asserting that a “total change is needed in the climate 


of opinion regarding alcohol use” and that “a national 
public policy on alcohol” should and can be formulated, the 
Cooperative Commission on the Study of Alcoholism has 
published the results of its investigations which began in 
1961. The report, Alcohol Problems: A Report to the 
Nation, is being published in a 224-page book by the Ox- 
ford University Press, New York City. 

The Commission was established and financed by a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Its mem- 
bers—an independent group of national experts—super- 
vised the 6-year study of alcoholism and other alcohol 
problems. Dr. R. Nevitt Sanford, director of the Institute 
for the Study of Human Problems at Stanford University 
(California), was the scientific director of the Commission. 

The report was prepared by Dr. Thomas F. A. Plaut, 
who was research associate at the Stanford University 
Institute and is now with NIMH. Dr. Robert Straus, of 
the College of Medicine at the University of Kentucky, 
was chairman of the Commission from 1961 to 1964. He 
was succeeded by Dr. John R. Philp, who is health com- 
missioner of Orange County, California. 

The Commission’s report attempts to bring public policy 
on drinking into line with contemporary practices and at- 
titudes about drinking while at the same time recognizing 
the magnitude of alcoholism and other alcohol problems. 
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NIMH Appoints Chief of Center To Study 
Mental Health and Social Problems 


The appointment of Dr. Lewis M. K. Long, as chief 
of the Center for Studies of Mental Health and Social 
Problems, was announced in April by Dr. Stanley F. 
Yolles, Director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 

A social psychologist, Dr. Long is the first chief of the 
center which is in the Applied Research Branch of the 
Division of Extramural Research Programs. The center 
is the focal point for Institute research, training, and 
service activities relating mental health to the social pro- 
blems in society. A major function is to sponsor and 
stimulate research in such areas as poverty, intergroup 
relations, mass violence, family breakdown, technological 
and population changes, and natural disasters. Currently, 
a large share of the research support is for studies in 
mass violence and minority group problems. 

Jack Wiener, who has been acting chief of the center 
since it was organized in June 1967, will continue as 
assistant chief. 


National Legal Aid Committee 
To Study Civil Disorders 


John D. Robb of Albuquerque, N. M., has been named 
chairman of a special Committee on Civil Disorders crea- 
ted by the National Legal Aid and Defender Association 
to help prevent riots in urban areas. 

This committee, according to Maynard J. Toll of Los 
Angeles, president of the NLADA, is a part of a work 
program recently adopted by the legal aid group to provide 
leadership in efforts to identify the underlying causes of 
riots and to suggest remedial action that will attack the 
root cause of such civil disorders. 

Chairman Robb’s committee will direct much of its 
efforts to implement the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Disorders. “Much of this pre- 
ventive work can be accomplished,” he said, “if we mobilize 
the lawyers who are already serving the disadvantaged 
citizens in our cities.” 

NLADA, with headquarters at the American Bar 
Center in Chicago, is the national coordinating body of 
local legal aid and defender offices which provide legal 
services to the poor. There are now 577 legal aid (for civil 
matters) and 296 defender (for criminal matters) services 
in the United States today. Last year, these offices handled 
over 1,250,000 cases for those who could not afford to pay 
for the services of a private lawyer. The cost was over 
$47 million. 


NIMH Grant for Alcoholism Study 
Awarded Houston Psychiatric Institute 


A comprehensive study of the biochemical and psycho- 
logical aspects of alcoholism is being supported by a 
$149,500 grant to the Houston (Texas) State Psychiatric 
Institute from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
An additional 2 years of support totalling $275,350 is 
planned by the NIMH. 

The research will be divided into two phases. The first 
will concentrate on determining whether alcoholics have 
certain physiological aberrations which predispose them 
to chronic alcoholism. If such aberrations do exist, the 
investigators will attempt to develop chemical or pharma- 
cological agents to prevent the advent of the disease. 

The second aspect of the research is to study neuro- 
chemical, endocrinological, and metabolic reactions during 
the various phases of alcoholism and to develop treatments 
which would be effective in alleviating these changes. 

The reseach is being supported by the National Center 
for the Prevention and Control of Alcoholism recently 
established within the NIMH. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Study Finds No Relationship 
Between IQ and Delinquency 


The average IQ of a youth in the New York Division 
for Youth facilities program is no different than that of 
any “average” youth his age in the country, according to 
data compiled from recent intelligence and achievement 
tests administered by the State. 

The results, State authorities report, would tend to 
strengthen the findings of most sociological studies which 
maintain that there is no significant relationship between 
IQ and delinauency. 

It is the “underachiever,” the study states, who fre- 
quently shows up in the study. He is the youth of average 
capabilities, but below average achievement. 

The findings of the study are reported in the Summer 
1967 issue of Youth Service News, published by the New 
York State Division for Yeuth, Albany, N. Y. 12208. 


AMA Regards Marihuana 
As a Dangerous Drug 


After careful appraisal of available information con- 
cerning marihuana (canabis) by the American Medical 
Association’s Council on Mental Health and the Committee 
on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence, and also the Com- 
mittee on Problems of Drug Dependence of the National 
Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences, 
the following conclusions have been reached: 

1. Marihuana is a dangerous drug and as such is a 
public health concern. 

2. Legalization of marihuana would create a _ serious 
abuse problem in the United States. 

3. Penalties for violations of the marihuana laws often 
are harsh and unrealistic. 

4. Additional research on marihuana should be en- 
couraged. 

5. Educational programs with respect to marihuana 
should be directed to all segments of the population. 

These conclusions are published in the June 24, 1968, 
issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 


Fred E. Haley Elected President of 
Mid-Atlantic States Conference 


Fred E. Haley, supervising parole officer for the New 
Jersey State Bureau of Parole, was elected president of 
the Middle Atlantic States Conference of Corrections at 
its 30th annual meeting at West Point, N. Y., May 12 to 
15. Haley will be in charge of the program for the 1969 
Conference to be held at Washington, D. C., April 13 to 16. 

The Conference has a membership of 1,696 and serves 
the states of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia. Its purpose 
is to develop better working relationships and mutual 
understanding and to improve the image of corrections 
by encouraging and sponsoring optimum standards of 
performance. 


Nassau County Police Establish 
Procedures in Dealing With Youth 


The Nassau County Police Department of New York 
State has prepared a new booklet for its members entitled, 
Police Procedures With Youth. Police Commissioner 
Francis B. Looney explains that the booklet was published 
to help police officers meet the growing challenge of prob- 
lems relating to youth. 

Since enactment of the New York State Family Court 
Act, increased emphasis has been placed on the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. New units within the police de- 
partment, such as the juvenile aid bureau, have been 
created. 

The booklet is designed to give police officers insight 
into the operating methods of the juvenile unit and its 
work with the youth of the community. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


The 60th Annual New York State Conference on Proba- 
tion will be held October 27 to 30 at the Gideon Putnam, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

“Prevention of Drug Abuse Is Everybody’s Business” 
was the theme of a statewide prevention conference 
sponsored by the New York State Narcotic Addiction Con- 
trol Commission and held May 13 and 14 at the Statler 
Hilton in New York City. 

John Alderman, chief probation officer in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Texas from 1930 
until his retirement in 1950, died in April. 

Dr. John A. O’Donnell has been appointed chief of re- 
search at the Clinical Research Center in Lexington, Ky. 
The position is a new one and, according to Dr. Sherman 
Kieffer, director of the Division of Field Investigations, 
National Institute of Mental Health, represents “a neces- 
sary first step in converting the former Public Health 
Service Hospital into a strongly research-oriented fa- 
cility.’” Dr. O’Connell, who has been at the Lexington 
facility in various positions since 1951, will direct a multi- 
faceted research program in narcotic and drug abuse. 

Roy W. Russell has been reappointed to a second 2-year 
term as chairman of the Florida Probation and Parole 
Commission. 

Raven H. Ziegler, chief probation officer of Lehigh 
County (Allentown), Pa., has retired after 24 years of 
service. 

The New York Court of Appeals is reviewing an Ap- 
pellate Division ruling that a parolee has the right to a 
lawyer at parole revocation hearings. 

New Jersey defendants facing prison sentences for viola- 
tion of probation are entitled to legal counsel at the 
revocation hearings, according to a recent decision of the 
Appellate Division of Superior Court. 

Canada’s Mental Health, bimonthly journal of the Mental 
Health Division, Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Ottawa, is available at a subscription rate of $3.00 
per year or $6.75 for 3 years. 

The Standard Act for State Correctional Services, 
issued in 1966 by the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, has been adopted in Connecticut, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and Oklahoma. The State of Washington 
has revised its laws along the lines suggested in the Act. 
Delaware fashioned its 1964 statute after an earlier draft. 

The Canadian Parliament, on December 30, voted to 
abolish capital punishment for a 5-year trial period. Ex- 
ceptions to the ban include rape, treason, and the slaying 
of policemen and prison guards in the performance of 
duty. On January 9 the Federal Cabinet commuted 16 
death sentences. 

Southern Illinois University’s Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections has been awarded a 
grant of $105,092 by the U.S. Department of Justice for 
continuation of its Correctional Staff Officer Training 
Institute, conducted by the Center in cooperation with the 
Office of Law Enforcement Assistance. 

John J. Burke, parole supervision specialisv for the 
Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole, has been ap- 
pointed director of field services for the Board. 

The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training was granted approval of support for its third 
year at the March 14 meeting of the National Advisory 
Council on Correctional Manpower and Training. During 
that year, the Commission staff will concentrate on pre- 
paring the reports and recommendations aimed toward 
resolving the manpower and training problems for the 
correctional field. 


Joseph M. Callan has been appointed acting vocational 
placement director of The Osborne Association, Inc., filling 
the vacancy created by the death of Robert R. Hannum. 
Before joining the Association as assistant to Mr. Han- 
num, Callan was a vocational counselor for the Employ- 
ment Service of the New York State Department of Labor. 

Robert E. Walton, former chief of the Federal Service 
Entrance Examination Section, has been named personnel 
officer of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. A graduate of 
the University of North Dakota with a master’s degree 
from St. Louis University, he has had more than 10 years’ 
experience in personnel operations. 

William L. Aronson was honored March 15 by the New 
Jersey Reformatory at Bordentown upon his retirement 
after 40 years of service to the Division of Correction and 
Parole. 

The task force to develop a National Coordinating 
Council of Drug Abuse Education and Information held 
its first meeting May 20 at the headquarters of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in Washington, 

C. John Finlator, associate director of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, is temporary 
chairman. 

George Washington University’s Institute of Law, Psy- 
chiatry and Criminology, in Washington, D. C., has re- 
ceived a $97,000 Ford Foundation grant for a comprehen- 
sive study of the American prison system. 

The Criminal Justice Coordinating Council of New York 
City is preparing legislation to enable the Department of 
Correction to begin a prisoner work-release program. 

Maximum sentences of not more than 5 years are recom- 
mended by the American Bar Association’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Sentencing and Review in its 345-page report 
calling for drastic revisions in the sentencing of offenders. 
Committee chairman was Judge Simon E. Sobeloff of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 

The John Howard Association in Chicago, IIl., held its 
67th Annual Dinner Meeting May 1 at the Sheraton- 
Chicago Hotel. Governor Otto Kerner delivered the key- 
note address on “Crime and Society.” The JHA Award 
for 1968 for outstanding volunteer service in the field of 
delinquency and crime was presented to W. Clement Stone, 
president of the Combined Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, and Mr. and Mrs. John Drish, Citizen Committee for 
Employment. Stanley Goodfriend, vice president of Arthur 
Rubloff and Company in Chicago, was installed as the 
Association’s president. 

Dutchess Community College is looking for an assistant 
or associate professor in police science. The position starts 
in September 1968 and has a maximum salary of $11,100. 
A master’s degree plus experience in police science, crim- 
inology, or related field, are desirable. For further in- 
formation write or call The Dean, Dutchess Community 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 12601. 914-471-4500. 

Fads, Myths, Quacks—And Your Health is a new Public 
Affairs Pamphlet which exposes the pseudoscientific quacks 
and health cultists to whom millions fall prey, the victims 
of odd-ball diets, off-beat treatments, and useless pills, 
capsules, and liquids. Written by Jacqueline Seaver, the 
pamphlet is available for 25 cents from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 
10016. 


Probation Officer Eugene Kelly and Employment-Place- 
ment Officer John Fourney of the federal probation office 
at Camden, N. J., recently appeared on TV Channel 48 in 
Philadelphia on the “Let’s Talk About It” show. During 
the 15-minute educational program they discussed the 
community activities of the U.S. probation officer and the 
employment-placement officer. 
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William D. Leeke, warden of the Central Institution, 
South Carolina Department of Corrections, has been 
named deputy director of the Department. 


Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, and Dr. 
Kenneth B. Clark, president of the Metropolitan Applied 
Research Center in New York City and professor of psy- 
chology at the City College of New York, were the 1968 
recipients of the Distinguished Service Awards of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare. The awards were 
presented May 27 in San Francisco during the NCSW 
Forum. 


Dr. Joseph H. Douglass, chief of the Interagency Liaison 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, has been 
named staff director of the 1970 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. The Conference has been held 
every 10 years since 1909 when it was first called by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 


“L.S.D.: Problems and Promise” is the title of a 13-page 
mimeographed statement released as Supplement No. 57 
to the May-August 1968 issue of Canada’s Mental Health, 
bimonthly journal of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. The supplement was pre- 
pared by Reginald D. Smart, Ph.D., research psychologist 
of the Addiction Research Foundation at Toronto, Canada. 


Hooked is the title of a 31-page cartoon booklet on nar- 
cotics (comic book style) published by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 20014. When writing 
for copies, refer to PHS Publication No. 1610. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation received during 
1967 a total of 6,974,179 sets of fingerprints, a daily 
average of 27,566. The FBI Laboratory conducted during 
the same year a total of 330,516 scientific examinations, an 
increase of 16 percent over 1966. The Laboratory func- 
tions as a service agency for the Bureau’s investigative 
staff and for all duly constituted state and local law en- 
forcement agencies, as well as for other government 
agencies. 

The American University’s 28th Institution of Correc- 
tional Administration, Washington, D. C., will be conducted 
October 2 to November 22, 1968. The 8-week program 
consists of five basic courses of instruction, supplemented 
by field trips to correctional institutions and weekly semi- 
nars with correctional leaders. A total of 1,128 persons 
have completed the course since it began in 1952, including 
1,019 military personnel. Howard B. Gill is director of the 
Institute. Rupert C. Koeninger, Ph.D., associate director, 
and Charles V. Morris, assistant director. 

John C. Burke, warden of the Wisconsin State Prison 
since 1938, was honored by the Knights of Columbus of 
Beaver Dam, Wis., on March 31 as the 1967 Catholic Lay- 
man of the Year. The first annual award was given in 
1960 when Vince Lombardi, general manager of the Green 
Bay Packers, was the recipient. 

George J. Reed, for 12 years a member of the U.S. Board 
of Parole, and more recently head of the probation and 
parole division for the State of Nevada, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Lane County Juvenile Court at 
Eugene, Ore. Reed was chosen from 30 applicants from 
all parts of the country. For 5 years prior to World War 
II Reed was a probation officer at Los Angeles. From 1949 
to 1953 he was chief of the Division of Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Parole for the State of Minnesota. 

Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania since 1957, was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole, and Cor- 
rection at its annual meeting at Allentown, May 19 and 20. 
The theme of the Conference was “The Challenge of 
Crime and Delinquency in a Free Society.” 

Reuben S. Horlick, Ph.D., superintendent of the District 
‘of Columbia’s Youth Center, has been named director of 
the new Diagnostic-Prognostic Center for the District’s 
Department of Corrections. The Center is expected to be in 
operation July 1. 


Victor C. Urban, superintendent of the Cummins Unit 
of the Arkansas prison system, has been named acting 
commissioner of the State’s Department of Corrections. 
One of the innovations started by Urban when he took 
over his new responsibilities was an inmate publication, 
Prison Views, “strictly controlled” by the inmates in 
terms of format and articles. Before coming to Arkansas, 
Urban was with the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


The Attack is the title of a 12-page printed newssheet 
published five times a year by the New York State 
Narcotic Addiction Control Commission. The publication 
carries pertinent articles and graphic presentations on 
drug addiction and drug abuse. The February 1968 issue 
published the following major articles: “How Community 
Narcotic Education Centers Work,” “Test Your Drug 
1.Q.,” “Addicts and Art: A Rehabilitation Tool,” and 
“Counselors Help Addicts Find Reality.” Copies of 
The Attack may be requested through the State Narcotic 
Commission, Executive Park South, P. O. Box 8114, 
Albany, N. Y. 12203. 


William G. Sewell, for 11 years a federal probation 
officer, has been named director of the Community Treat- 
ment Center at Detroit, Mich. He replaces Elwood O. 
Toft who has been named director of the new Chicago 
regional office. Sewell left the federal probation service 
in 1962 to join the federal prison service. 

“What Do Administrative and Professional Staffs Think 
About Their Correctional Systems” is part two of 
a report presented by the Massachusetts Correctional 
Association in its Correctional Research publication. 
The report is a continuation of a nationwide survey of 
the opinions of professional workers regarding their 
correctional systems. Correctional Research is prepared 
by Albert Morris, professor of sociology at Boston 
University. Henry J. Muscarello is executive director 
of the Massachusetts Correctional Association, 33 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston 02108. 


Washington State’s Maple Lane School for delinquent 
girls, at Centralia, Wash., was the subject of an article, 
“The Common-Sense Magic of Birch Cottage,” in a recent 
issue of the Reader’s Digest. 


May 12 to 18 was proclaimed “Drug Abuse Prevention 
Week” by Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York. 
The State sponsored its first statewide conference on the 
prevention of drug abuse on May 13 and 14. At this 
conference interested citizens from across the State were 
invited to discuss the most effective methods of preventing 
drug abuse and narcotic addiction. The State Narcotic 
Commission is planning a 2-day session in October on the 
treatment of narcotic addiction. The conference will bring 
together recognized authorities who treat narcotic addicts. 

A Short Course for Defense Lawyers in Criminal Cases 
will be held July 22 to 27 at the Northwestern University 
School of Law, 357 E. Chicago Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
60611. It is the eleventh annual course offered by the 
University. 

Analyzing Delinquent Behavior: A New Approach 
is the title of a 20-page booklet (JD Publication No. 77) 
released in June by the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Development, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The publication outlines a new case and 
neighborhood assessment methodology for the study of 
delinquent behavior. A more detailed report of the new 
methodology will be published by Random House under 
two titles: The Analysis of Delinquent Behavior: A 
Structural Approach, and Case Studies in the Analysis 
of Delinquent Behavior. The authors are John M. Martin 
and Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, professors of sociology at 
Fordham University, and Robert E. Gould, M.D., assistant 
professor of clinical psychiatry at the New York 
University School of Medicine. 

“Social-Psychological Help to Families for the Pre- 
vention of Juvenile Maladjustment in Rapidly Changing 
Environments” is the theme of the Fourth International 
Conference of the World Union of Organizations for the 
Safeguard of Youth to be held at Tunis, Tunisia, March 
31 to April 4, 1969. 
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Richard H. Johnson, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Kansas City, Missouri, 
recently received a letter from a man in Chicago who was 
under conditional release supervision of his office 17 
years ago. Trying to establish his eligibility for Social 
Security, the man requested the name of the establishment 
where he had worked while under supervision. Information 
in case files of the Kansas City office provided the man 
with the information he needed. 


Ernest Stoukas, federal probation officer at Newark,, 


N. J., received from Seton Hall University on June 9 the 
master of arts degree in education. 

James E. Hargroves, interstate supervisor for the Vir- 
ginia Probation and Parole Board, was elected president 
of the Southern States Probation and Parole Conference 
at its annual business meeting in Dallas, Texas, June 18. 
He succeeds Foil Essick of the North Carolina Board of 
Paroles. Delegates voted to merge with the Southern 
States Prison Association and approved Knoxville, Tenn., 
= place of meeting next year, and Atlanta, Ga., in 
1970. 

The American Correctional Association conducted a 
National Institute on Self-Evaluation and Accreditation at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., June 6 to 8. It was financed by a 
grant from the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance of 
the Department of Justice for the purpose of testing and 
applying a Study Guide prepared by the ACA and based 
on the Manual of Correctional Standards. The Study Guide 
has already been tested in California, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. The Institute was attended by 37 correc- 
tional leaders from 18 states and the District of Columbia. 


The British Home Office, in keeping with the abolition 
of corporal punishment, has ordered the burning of birches 
and cat-o’-nine-tails and the destruction of all related 
equipment. 

Probationers and Parolees of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania earned during 1967 a total of $11,396,348.89, 
according to Board chairman Paul J. Gernert. They paid 
$1,213,981.37 in federal withholding taxes. The average 
annual cost of supervising a probationer or parolee is 
$346 compared with more than $3,000 per person for adult 
institutional care, exclusive of welfare support for their 
families while confined. Approximately 10 percent of all 
adult prisoners have dependents, according to Gernert. 

Nassau County (New York) probation director Louis 
J. Milone has announced the development of an experi- 
mental work unit within the Probation Department. It is 
devoted to community services and has been established in 
response to the needs of the community and, according to 
Milone, “in the belief that the best prevention of crime and 
delinquency, particularly among the socially disadvan- 
taged, lies in the development of meaningful, expanded 
programs in social services.” 

The Michigan Department of State Police at East 
Lansing has been awarded a Department of Justice grant 
of $146,509 for research on whether the human voice can 
be as positive a means of identification as fingerprints in 
criminal cases. The project will include studies of present 
voiceprint identification methods, development of new tech- 
niques, and extensive tests. 
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